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this interesting inquiry. 

To give completeness the Trustees of Mrs. 
Honyman Gillespie permit me to introduce state- 
ments from my work entitled “ The Life and Teach- 
ing of W. H. Gillespie.” These are revised and 
enlarged. | 


The success of “ Life and Teaching” is encourag- 


ing. Over 5000 copies are in circulation, and the 
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book is now practically out of print. My first 
idea was to prepare an enlarged edition, but the 
additional material submitted justifies the issue of 
this new volume. _ 
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FOREWORD 


BY REV. PROFESSOR H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.D. 


Iv has frequently been maintained that in a well- 
known page of the “Critique of Pure Reason” 
Immanuel Kant once for all made an end of the 
Ontological proof of God’s existence, by objecting 
that existence does not form a constitutive attri- 
bute of any idea, and cannot therefore be found in 
the idea by analysis, as Anselm had supposed. 
Hegel replied to this by saying that of the 
theistic proofs the Ontological proof “alone is the 
true one.” Whether or not we agree, at all events 
it is undeniable that in the intervening century the 
Ontological argument has lived on and has assumed 
varied forms. There have actually been histories 
of these forms. It is indeed to be expected that 
the a priori proof will never lose its appeal for 
minds of a certain cast; as the being of God 
is endless, so, we may be assured, are the 


pathways by which the human intelligence will 
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seek to approach and contemplate His ineffable 
reality. 

In particular, there will always be those who 
cannot believe that modern empiricism has said the 
last word upon the employment of reason in the 
transcendent sphere; who, in opposition to critical 
scepticism, persist in emphasising the sovereign 
power of thought. In their own judgment, such 
thinkers are not operating with abstractions 
possessed at most of only regulative value, but 
with notions indicative of the real. Reason, they 
would say, does not deceive. Let us only confide 
in it, let us closely examine the implications of our 
fundamental ideas and develop these implications 
with a logic sufficiently exact and vigilant, and we 
shall be led to truth. To affirm the existence of 
God is a rational necessity. There is a bridge from 
thought to being, which logic can build and can 
defend. Unless the categories of thought are 
categories also of existence, they are, in the last 
resort and for fully conscious intelligence, devoid 
of meaning. 

This speculative courage—some might say, this 
philosophical daring—is to be found, with a high 
degree of development, in the pages of the late 
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Mr. Honyman Gillespie, whose a priori Argument, 
disengaged from everything that would hide its 
real proportions, is here presented by Mr. Urquhart 
with so much appreciative skill. Like some of his 
predecessors, Mr. Gillespie promises to conduct 
such a train of irresistible demonstration as 
shall silence, if not convince, the professed 
atheist. He intends nothing less than an 
impregnable logical construction whose outcome 
is certain with the certainty of mathematics. 
Starting from the position, intuitively evident, 
that infinity of extension and of duration exist 
necessarily, whereas the material universe in both 
these respects is finite, and hence insufficient to 
itself, he arrives at the cardinal thesis that there 
is necessarily a Being, and but one Being, infinite 
alike in extension and duration—God the Supreme. 
The non-eternity of matter is thus a vital pre- 
supposition of the Argument as a whole. By 
succeeding stages Mr. Gillespie claims to prove 
that the sole infinite Being is all-knowing, all- 
powerful, entirely free, completely happy, perfectly 
good, inflexibly just, all-loving, all-beautiful, all- 
wise, ever-blessed. The being and attributes of 


God are thus, it is held, attained to as the outcome 
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of purely a priori ratiocination, without appeal to 
experience. 

Readers there will doubtless be—the present 
writer is one of them—who find the earlier part of 
the Argument, that entitled “the Being and the 
Modes,” difficult and somewhat unrewarding. As 
Gillespie himself puts it, “the early portions con- 
tain few moral and religious terms”; and for 
that reason they strike one as colder and more 
unbendingly theoretic. Soon, however, we escape 
from this purely logical sphere. And when we 
enter the later chapters, particularly those treating 
of “the Moral Attributes,” and above all, “the 
Transcendent Excellencies,” it is impossible not to 
feel that we are in genuine contact with a loftily 
absorbed and persistent mind, for which themes of 
a solemn grandeur had an intense and never-fading 
attraction. We cannot watch such single-minded 
devotion to thought on matters of speculative 
divinity without a movement of admiration, or fail 
to accompany with goodwill the author's life-long 
effort to rid his treatise of every trace of incon- 
sistency and obscurity — “to produce,” as he 
himself says, “a proof without there being in it a 


single bad argument or paralogism.” It is a high 
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ideal of debate on the greatest of all subjects, and 
we may well be satisfied that now, through the 
medium of this carefully prepared volume, a still 
larger circle of readers should be given the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves how far Gillespie’s 
endeavour to reach a goal so worthy has been 
crowned with success. 
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CHAPTER’ I. 
PROLOGUE. 


ALTHOUGH the character of a man bears a certain 
relationship to his physical temperament, man has 
also a spark of good or God. This spark may be 
inflamed into eternal permanence by faith and 
works, or it may be ultimately quenched by apathy, 
inattention, or satisfaction with the enfolding shroud 
of gross materialism. If evil is negative or temporal, 
to trace the character of the real man we must not 
judge him by his defects and perverseness, but by 
his aspirations and gropings after good, which 
alone is positive and eternal. 

It has been well said that the best way to deter- 
mine the value of a man who is a writer of books 
is to judge him by what he has written. Gillespie 
can stand this test. 

In this volume it is proposed, among other 
things, to trace the progress of one who was led, 
by the growing light of heaven within him, to 


force aside the material wrappings which enveloped 
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his true life, until he freely breathed the celestial 
air, As the tiny flame within him was so quickened 
and strengthened, it illumined his being and made 
life more beautiful, because he shed more light upon 
the world around by revealing to his fellow-men 
the results of his labour. All men have their 
limitations. Gillespie freely gave all he possessed 
to his lifework. Many will sympathise with his 
efforts, some will even understand them. 

Scotland has produced many philosophers, and 
of these Gillespie takes his place in the front rank. 
In his day a radical scepticism was popular and 
defiant. He accepted as from above the mission 
to demonstrate logically, and once for all, the 
fundamental truth which is the root of all scientific 
theological thought. He was in respect of intellect 
and character a man cast in large and noble mould, 
and his great Argument was an intellectual feat of 
no mean order. His thinking and writing on the 
cognate themes were equally notable for sincerity, 
lucidity, and vigour. 

To attain to his ideal of the finished Argument, 
with marvellous self-denial he refused the tempting 
distractions which his wealth offered of ease, com- 


fort, social advantages, and all that these imply. 
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Filled with ardour, he enthusiastically strained 
every nerve to give the best of his research 
and profound learning. He sedulously applied 
his attention, and practically devoted his whole 
life to stating in forcible and accurate language 
a logical chain of argument (based upon a 
proposition admitted among the general public 
both by atheists and theists) that led from intuitive 
thought to the repose of man in the heart of God. 

His contemporaries acknowledged him to be 
one of the ablest Scottish Christian philosophers 
of the nineteenth century. To his memory we 
tender admiration and reverence for the inspiration 
received from his intent search for the foundation 
of the science of Ged and divine things, for the 
truth he has revealed, and the corresponding teach- 
ing he has circulated. With thankful hearts we 
accord him an appropriate place in the great 
Valhalla. 

Naturally, in the light of these facts, it is de- 
sirable to know something of Gillespie’s writings, of 
the man himself, his intellect and character, and 
also, perhaps, something of his environment. This 
volume is an attempt to supply what one may 


wish to know regarding a notable Scotsman. An 
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effort has been made to obtain from likely sources 


all useful information. 
The writings of Gillespie come under two cate- 


gories. They place him as an outstanding Meta- 
physician. His contributions as a lay theologian 
also rank him among a group of distinguished 
Scottish laymen who wrote on the subject of 
theology. 

His various writings reveal erudition of a 
high order. Astronomy, mathematics, geology, 
languages, scientific lore, and the classics of ancient 
and modern literature all yielded of their wealth 
to aid him. 

Before Gillespie attained to eminence in the 
metaphysical world, he toiled alone, along elusive 
paths of research. When he ultimately decided 
to form a new path leading from intuition to 
the centre of truth, he found he had laboriously 
to clear the ground and build his own road. 
Every step of his progress was blocked with 
controversy and opposition by cavillers. These 
detractors did not daunt him, for he knew he was 
right, and their resistance only braced him to 
supreme effort. Apart from the inner conscious- 


ness of being led from above, he was encouraged 
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by rays of approval shed upon him by many 
distinguished onlookers. Although some of his 
cognate writings are of necessity of a controversial 
nature, and embody criticisms in which he points 
out what seemed to him much of the ineffective- 
ness of the older methods, yet he greatly benefited 
by the efforts of his predecessors. He specially 
acknowledged his obligations to Clarke and Locke. 

In approaching Gillespie’s life-work the reader 
may be tempted to let the mind be distracted 
by desire for an enlarged and diversified inquiry 
into the prevailing systems of metaphysics, but to 
enter upon philosophical comprehension of this 
vast and difficult subject is outside the scope of 
this volume. By following the path Gillespie 
made we are prevented from diverging into what 
are the provinces of experts on the side issues. 
We are not here dealing with such topics except 
by reference. ‘Treatises are extant which enter 
deeply into the a priori and a posteriori methods, 
enlarge upon the views of the leaders of the 
different schools, differentiate between the re- 
spective positions of such thinkers in the develop- 
ment of thought, and specify their places in time. 
Enough is given in this volume to interest and 
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satisfy the reader as to how Gillespie resuscitated 
from its death-like sleep of at least a century the 
a priori method, which subsequently came into 
greater vogue under the influence of the Hegelian 
philosophy. And as regards the influence of the 
Argument in the history of theistic thought, to 
deal with this would require a long scholarly 
treatise on the teaching of Anselm and Descartes 
and the resemblance and difference between 
Gillespie's Argument and that of Clarke. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that Flint acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Gillespie. Much valuable 
information can be obtained by perusal of 
Gillespie's well-known work entitled “The 
Necessary Existence of God,’ which he described 
as constituting an entire compact body of infor- 
mation respecting the a priori method. It consists 
of an inquiry into the defects of mere a posteriori 
arguments, reviews of the demonstrations of Locke, 
Clarke, and many others, and the sentiments of 
leading philosophers concerning space, with other 
cognate treatises. 

Questions have been raised as to the value of 
Gillespie’s teaching and the importance of con- 


tinuing the circulation of his works, particularly of 
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the Argument a Priori in its original form. In 
October, 1905, an opinion was taken from the 
leading expert of the day, the late Rev. Professor 
Dr. Flint, and I have before me a summary of the 
interview in which he said he was familiar with 
several of Gillespie’s books. He expressed the 
opinion that they should not be forgotten, and 
appeared to think that in republishing them it 
would not be necessary to alter the existing 
editions of the Argument a Priori very much either 
by way of introduction or notes. The impression 
which his remarks created was that Gillespie’s 
writings represented a certain aspect of the 
subject treated, which is best preserved in the form 
it was issued by Gillespie. He added that 
Gillespie’s writings were perfectly clear and did 
not require explanation for the purpose of adding 
to their clearness. 

While the Argument a Priori may be clear to 
Professor Flint and men of his training, this view 
may not hold true of the general public. To 
meet their need, an outstanding feature of this 
volume is the provision (which has often been 
requested) of an abridgment and simplification of 


the Argument. This arrangement is not made for 
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the scholar, but for the general reader, unfamiliar 
with the technical phrases and subtleties of the 
schools, who desires, without the expenditure of 
too much time and trouble, to acquaint himself 
generally with the form of the Argument and its 
teaching. Judging by communications received, 
this abridgment will be more acceptable to such 
readers than the kind of exposition that is 
customary in expository and critical accounts of 
systems which appear in histories of philosophy 
and in philosophical monographs. 

Prefixed to this provision is a chapter on 
the origin and development of the Argument, 
which contains an account of the genesis of it in 
Gillespie’s mind and the result of his inquiry and 
thought, which enabled him so successfully to 
confute popular atheistic opposition and teaching. 
The Argument, as submitted, is followed by 
Gillespie’s “Exposition or Paraphrase and Comment 
of the Argument,’ which is extracted from 
different places in his book entitled “ Atheism or 
Theism.” References are also made to the 
influence of the Argument, after which appear 
observations, criticisms, and other cognate matter. 
Besides other chapters specified in the Table of 
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Contents, there is one on Gillespie as a Lay 
Theologian, and another on his personal interest in 
the famous Torbanehill Mineral Case. Through- 
out, as frequently as possible, Gillespie’s own 
words are given. The volume closes with refer- 
ences to his widow whose generosity provided 
for extending the circulation of his literary works, 
with an account of her reasons for making this 
provision, and to what her Trustees have done 
in regard to this part of her Trust in terms of her 
Trust-Disposition and Settlement. 
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CHAPTER I; 
GILLESPIE’S FOREBEARS. 


THE question of heredity somehow appeals to all of 
us, attracts our attention, and incites our interest. 
Heredity is still a field of ceaseless speculation. 

It is generally believed that many acquire from 
their progenitors a likeness and certain mental 
traits and physical conditions, more or less discern- 
ible. These are not always directly traceable, for 
they often seem to be lost in one generation and 
reappear in their descendants. They may be specific 
factors transmitted to children, which perchance 
being united in a certain member of the family 
produce reversion to type. 

The transmission of brain power to the different 
children of one family is not always in equal pro- 
portions. Genius, so called, often arises from defect 
—ain this respect, that observation reveals that where 
one member of a family possesses an outstanding 
talent which places him upon a distinguished 
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pedestal above his fellows, it 1s too often at the 
expense of a corresponding weak brother or sister 
in his family circle. 

The practical application of genetic science to 
human affairs is still in an experimental stage, but 
the overwhelming importance of eugenics is now 
rapidly coming to the front. 

In former times we traced the history of a man’s 
ancestors to prove continuity of family name or to 
keep alive pride and glory in belonging to an 
ancient stock, noble in distinguished services to 
king and country. The assumption is that the 
inquirer desired to live up to his pedigree. 

In recent years annalists, refusing conjecture, 
have, through the discovery of mislaid material, the 
gathering together of various records, and the 
better compilation of indices, made researches more 
reliable ; and it is marvellous how the clearer light 
of scientific methods reveal evidences which for 
centuries have been shrouded in apparently im- 
penetrable mists of obscurity. Evidently in the 
olden time, when links were awanting, the annalists 
did their best with what information they could 
obtain, although conscious that their efforts might 
be imperfect, and it is natural to suppose they 
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brought into prominence any connection with the 
nobility which would give glamour to the genealogy 
and satisfaction to the descendant. Many old 
genealogies are subjects of controversy in this way, 
and recently some have been judicially revised. 

In this democratic age a man’s value is his 
personal worth and influence for good upon man- 
kind. We esteem more highly the man who has 
worthily risen in usefulness, perhaps from the 
humblest rank in life, to eminence, than one who 
fails to contribute his quota to the general good, 
and yet, cherishing false pride, claims distinction 
from his fellow-men because his ancestors once 
occupied high rank. 

We still make genealogical researches, but, behind 
the inquiry, a wise and thoughtful investigator can 
detect and analyse the source or continuation of 
causes which accounted for certain actions in various 
links of the same family. 

Some loose Notes were prepared by Gillespie 
regarding his name and family. What was passing 
through his mind at the time he wrote them it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps they filled up his spare 
hours of pastime, and wereencouraged by the example 
of his secretary, who had published a pamphlet on 
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the Genealogy of the Ballingalls, of which house the 
secretary was a descendant. Judging by appear- 
ances, Gillespie seems to have prepared these Notes 
to meet some request. 

In regard to the remote origin of the Gillespies 
he gives his views, and simply states that it is a 
notion which he privately entertains, frankly add- 
ing that this foreign genealogy is entirely opposed 
to the various Gaelic derivations which have been 
assigned to the word “ Gillespie.” But he was a 
scholar, and we know how painstaking and accurate 
all his written statements are, and so are justified 
in giving value to his opinion on this matter. He 
says, in effect, that the most ancient mode of spell- 
ing the word Gillespie is the Erse method, which is, 
of course, tantamount to the oldest Scottish method. 
In Ireland, to this day, people do not say Gillespie, 
but pronounce the word Gelasp or Galasp, or 
Gelaspy or Galaspy. Accordingly, in a line in one 
of his well-known Sonnets, Milton, treating of 
peculiarly Scottish names, adopts the Irish method 
of sounding the word. And it is as Galasp or 
Gelasp that it appears in Milton. 

Gillespie next calls attention to a well-known 


law in linguistic affairs whereby a certain sort of 
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transposition of letters is apt to occur. Then he 
refers to the historically famous case of the ancient 
Pelasgi. Who were the Pelasgi? Whence came 
they? And from whom did they spring? These 
are much debated points. But Pelasgi there 
were, and they built many of the cyclopean 
structures of those times. Well, Pelasgi becomes 
Gelaspy by the very simple transposition of the 
letters P and G. Accordingly he supposes that 
possibly a Pelasgian tribe, or stragglers from such 
a tribe, may have been among the immigrants 
into Ireland from Spain, and for such an emigra- 
tion and immigration, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, good historical or semi-historical 
reasons can be given. 

Turning to his father’s side of the house, Gillespie 
says that Mr. J. Gillespie, the second last proprietor 
on the estate of South Woodside, was married to 
Miss M‘Farlane of M‘Farlane, Arrochar, Dumbarton- 
shire. He had two daughters, Ann Gillespie, who 
married John Malcolm of Pettalloch and Knockalva, 
and Janet, who married John Campbell of Glen- 
falloch, the ancestor of the Breadalbane family, 

Miss M‘Farlane of M‘Farlane’s mother was the 
daughter of the last Marquis of Argyll, and the 
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Marquis of Argyll married the daughter of the 
Earl of Bute; thus Mr. J. Gillespie’s wife was 
the grand-daughter of the Marquis of Argyll and 
great-great-grand-daughter of the Earl of Bute. 
The founder of the modern family was William 
Gillespie of Bishoptown, nearly opposite Dumbarton, 
on the south side of the Clyde. This William 
Gillespie was a merchant, a calico printer, whose 
print-field and contiguous house were, in his latter 
days, situated in the village of Anderston, a village 
now joined to and absorbed in the city of Glasgow. 
He was very successful in business, and no Glasgow 
merchant of his day was better known. He was 
celebrated both in Glasgow and Manchester for 
his shrewdness and sagacity, and it is said on 
good authority that, when he visited Manchester 
on a speculative visit, prices rose or fell according 
to his view of the future. He was equally well 
known for his private virtues and good qualities, 
amongst which his great goodness of heart was 
conspicuous, and many a time and oft his 
grandson (Gillespie) was gratified and astonished 
to hear from this person and that other (here 
and there and many a where) anecdotes of the 
considerate kindness of the grandfather and father ; 
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for they were united in business and in many of 
their transactions. Gillespie, leaving any further 
inquiry into the genealogy in this direction to 
others, adds that his grandfather had for his wife 
an excellent and very long-headed lady, by name 
Margaret Brewster. 

The Notes proceed to deal with the mother’s 
side of his house. Every man must have a 
double descent, and having given the descent by 
the father’s side we must take notice of the 
descent in the maternal direction. Gillespie’s 
mother was a daughter of James Fogo of (Old) 
Killorn, in the county of Stirling, and from 
the situation of the estate in a part of the flat peat 
land (immediately adjoining one of the banks of 
the Forth) of that great Carse, the Stirling Carse, 
he was what was called a Moss Laird. Mr. Fogo 
was also by profession a Writer in Edinburgh, 
and for many years he filled the situation of clerk 
to Lord Hailes, one of the judges of the Court 
of Session. He was a man of gentle manners 
and most amiable disposition, and he had the 
reputation of being that which is so rare, an honest 
man, incapable of telling a lie. To illustrate his 
public character in this respect the following 
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anecdote may be given. On one occasion a 
smuggler was tried in Stirling for illicit distillation 
on a farm of his own which was part of the Killorn 
property. Mr. Fogo was called as a witness in the 
case, and on making his appearance in Court the 
judge said, addressing Mr. Fogo, “I wont take the 
trouble of putting you upon oath; your word, sir, 
will be quite sufficient.” This anecdote Gillespie 
was told by his mother. She mentioned the story 
in presence of the amanuensis. 

Mr. Fogo was the youngest of seven brothers, who 
all died abroad, most of them in the West Indies. 
His onlysister was married to a Highland proprietor. 

Mr. Fogo was also a relation of the Duke of 
Montrose, and in virtue of his relationship paid 
a periodical visit to the ducal residence. Gillespie’s 
mother often was heard to relate the following 
anecdote. On a certain occasion the Duke, lifting 
a candlestick and preparing to lead the way to 
the bedroom assigned to Mr. Fogo, turned to his 
guests and said, “Gentlemen, you need not be 
surprised at what I am doing, for Mr. Fogo is my 
near relative.” On another occasion the Duke 
engaged to aid Mr, Fogo in starting a son in life, 
and ultimately he secured for Mr. Fogo’s eldest 
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son his choice of a civil or a military appoint- 
ment in the East Indies. Unfortunately (as his 
family afterwards thought) William Fogo resolved 
on a military life, and went out to India to spend 
many years there, only to come home with a ball 
fixed permanently in his lung, a circumstance 
which led to his comparatively early death ; for, 
after being at home for several years, he was 
carried off at about fifty years of age. When on 
the subject, we may incidentally notice that of 
Mr. Fogo’s large family all his sons chose to be 
military men; one, Thomas, was a Doctor, and 
another, James, was a Major-General, both in 
the Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Fogo’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Jamieson, 
kept a boarding school in Edinburgh. Mr. Fogo’s 
family, including Mrs. Jamieson, lived for many 
years in Carrubber’s Close, in a house purchased 
by him from one of the Lords of Session. 
Carrubber’s Close is a lowly neighbourhood now, 
but it was then one of the most fashionable 
districts in Edinburgh. Mrs. Jamieson, how- 
ever, died in Killorn House, Stirlingshire, in 
extreme old age. Gillespie heard from the 
late John Campbell of Carbrook, who died at an 
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advanced age, that Mr. Fogo’s wife, Mrs. Jamieson’s 
daughter, had, before her marriage, for a sobriquet, 
“ the incomparable Betty Jamieson.” 

A final Note adds that Gillespie was related to 
the family of the Reverend John Mitchell, D.D., 
Glasgow ; and Gillespie’s cousins, Andrew Mitchell, 
William G. Mitchell of Carwood, James Mitchell, 
M.A., LL.D., John Mitchell, Thomas Mitchell, 
Colin G. Mitchell; M.A., Moncrieff Mitchell, and 
Patrick Mitchell, all occupied prominent positions 
in Glasgow. 

Gillespie finishes by remarking that, if it is 
desired, fuller details can be given regarding his 
ancestors, and even passing beyond them, concern- 
ing the remoter relatives. 

In the above list of ancestors and relatives are 
to be found statesmen, lairds, merchants, soldiers, 
lawyers, one clergyman, and one doctor. Of the 
ladies, one is excellent and very long-headed, 
one is an educationist, and another is incom- 
parable. What continuation of causes or coin- 
cidences of certain factors transmitted by them, 
or some of them, to Gillespie, helped to make 
him a theological controversialist of outstand- 
ing rank is left to the eugenists to determine. 
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Probably they would require more particular 
information regarding the individual members of 
this list before venturing to express an opinion. 
A sketch tree of Gillespie’s family relatives is here 
given. 

Heraldry, considered by many as a thing of 
sentiment, is also a science of practical importance. 
Adopted in the twelfth century when mandate 
writing was rarely used, it was utilised as a symbol 
of name, rank, and corresponding authority, and 
was esteemed as valuable for recognition on the 
battle-field and at jousts and tourneys. It was 
taught to princes, and the greatest men in Europe 
made it a subject of study. It gradually declined 
with chivalry. 

The modern methods of scientific research in 
genealogy place it in its proper and high place in 
historical inquiry. [It supplies evidences in history, 
that, but for this corroboration, would have 
remained in dubiety. It further possesses historical 
value to the antiquary, enabling him to verify data 
regarding environment, as well as to appraise the 
skill of artistic design and workmanship belonging 
to a particular period. Many coats of arms are 
gems of heraldic beauty and highest art. 
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Gillespie’s coat of arms has never been 
matriculated in the Court of the Lord Lyon, but 
in the Gillespie Memorial Hall at Kippen, Stirling- 
shire, there is placed in a small stained glass 
window of oval shape the arms of Gillespie and 
Honyman, quartered in the same escutcheon. A 
copy of the design faces this page. 


The Arms of Gillespie and Honyman 
quartered in the’ same Escutcheon. 


CHAPTER III. 


GILLESPIE FROM 1808 To HIS LATER YEARS. 


WILLIAM GILLESPIE (afterwards named William 
Honyman Gillespie) was born at Glasgow in 1808. 
A search in the office of the Registrar-General does 
not disclose any entry relative to his birth. 

His father was Richard Gillespie of South Wood- 
side, Renfrewshire, a descendant of the Gillespies 
of Ballemore, in Cowal, Argyllshire. Gillespie 
traced his lineage from the Scottish nobility, and to 
one with a temperament like his, this fact would 
probably make the appeal of noblesse oblige, inspir- 
ing him with lofty aspirations and strengthening 
him in habits of self-respect and high moral 
rectitude. 

Comparatively little is now known of Gillespie’s 
early days. His parents appear to have lived in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, and he was the 
eldest of four sons. ‘There is reason to believe that 


he was brought up under religious influences, and 
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that he belonged to the Christian denomination 
called Wesleyan Methodists. Educated at the High 
School and University, both of Glasgow, he after- 
wards followed the profession of the law. He was 
trained in a legal office, now one of the largest and 
best known in the west of Scotland. 

Of his early education at the High School (then 
known as the Glasgow Grammar School) there 
seems to be no trace. An emeritus rector and 
former scholar of that school informs me that in 
the local records of the Grammar School of Gillespie’s 
day his name does not appear in the list of duxes 
of the successive years during which it is con- 
jectured he was a pupil. But this does not 
imply that he may not have been a good and 
successful scholar. His school life must have fallen 
within a period which is fairly well represented in 
Glasgow literary biography. 

In the Grammar School no complete list of 
pupils’ names seems ever to have been kept, 
although of course every teacher must have kept 
a roll of the boys actually for the time belonging 
to his class. Such rolls, one is given to under- 
stand, were the property of successive masters, and 
in most cases must have disappeared when the 
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death or removal of the master. took place. My 
informant adds, that for more than forty years he 
has been the possessor of Gillespie’s great Argu- 
ment, and that Gillespie’s name is kept alive 
among those in the West by its annual appearance 
in the University Calendar in connection with the 
Honyman Gillespie Lectureship and the Chair of 
Geology. 

One can easily imagine that Gillespie was not 
given to sports or boisterous in play, but, on 
the contrary, was a shy, thoughtful lad, living an 
uneventful life, docile, and anxious to give satisfac- 
tion to his teachers. 

His studies at Glasgow University began in 
1826, and his name is recorded in the Matricula- 
tion Album for that year as follows :—‘‘ Gulielmus 
Gillespie, filius natu maximus Ricardi mercatoris 
quondam in Glascua.” He entered the logic class 
of that year, and his name appears in the prize 
lists of 1826-27, where he gained the second prize 
in Logic. At that time the logic chair was filled 
by Professor Robert Buchanan, familiarly known 
to the students of that period as “ Logic Bob,” and 
the distinguished Lord Brougham was Lord Rector 
of the University. In after years Lord Brougham 
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and Gillespie were on terms of scholarly friendship. 
Gillespie seems to have had a special bias towards 
the study of logic and moral philosophy, and after 
an interval of five years we find he was enrolled 
in the moral philosophy class of session 1832-33. 
The moral philosophy chair was then held by 
Professor Mylne, and Lord Cockburn was then 
Lord Rector. 

What other classes at the University were taken 
by Gillespie is not known. The Registrar informs 
me that at that date records were made only of 
the names of students attending certain classes, 
such as Greek, Latin, Logic, and Philosophy. 
Gillespie must have pursued the study of the 
classics elsewhere, for his name does not appear 
in the class list. 

From that time his strenuous life’s work began. 
During his college days he had been greatly 
encouraged by the success of a thesis on theistic 
lines written by him, which drew from his 
professor much praise. Gillespie took pride in his 
effort, and continued to mature his scheme of 
thought. An effort has been made, without 
success, to obtain this Thesis. He published in 
1833 the first part of his famous Argument, and 
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the development and completion of that Argument 
became practically the work of his life. This 
Argument receives considerable notice in the 
following pages. 

About the same time he issued a series 
of six Articles exposing the unchristian and 
unphilosophical principles of the well-known 
George Combe. The first and second editions 
of this book have not been traced, but the third 
edition was published in 1836. 

In the same year he married Miss Elizabeth 
Honyman, daughter of Sir Richard Bempde 
Johnstone Honyman, Bart. of Armadale and 
Gremsay, and heiress of entail of the estate of 
Torbanehill, Linlithgowshire. She succeeded to 
the estate in 1842. In the register of their 
marriage Gillespie is designed son of “the late” 
Richard Gillespie, merchant, Glasgow. 

Despite personal attention given for many years 
afterwards to matters connected with the estate 
and with litigation in which he had become 
involved, two of the cases being carried to the 
House of Lords, Gillespie, who had now retired 
from his professional duties, devoted all the time at 


his command to his lifes work. During these 
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progressive years, besides issuing at protracted 
intervals further parts of his Argument, he had 
frequently to digress from his great work to meet 
inquiries from correspondents regarding it, and to 
face opponents who sought to controvert his teach- 
ing. Many of the writings thus elicited appear in 
pamphlet form and in various magazines. Besides 
this, he issued works on philosophy, theology, and 
poetry, all bearing on the existence of deity or 
cognate subjects. His important contributions to 
the science of Geology are also not to be over- 
looked. All ‘these are referred to in their 
appropriate place in this volume. 

Like all men of strong individuality who have 
risen above the commonplaces of life and dared to 
take a lead in public questions of controversy, 
Gillespie had many detractors ; and, like such men, 
he had the compensation of attaching to himself 
many warm admirers. Shortly after the settle- 
ment of the famous Torbanehill Mineral Case, 
which was described as an arduous and unparalleled 
contest, he was presented with an address by many 
who knew him intimately, as well as by other 
friends. So numerous were the subscribers that 
the signatories had to be restricted to one hundred 
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of the best-known names. In reading the address 
one is impressed by the unusual number of 
excellent qualities attributed to him. The sub- 
scribers express their admiration of the ardour, 
moral courage, firmness, fortitude, and perseverance, 
in combination with prudence and wisdom, with 
which he conducted his case. They declare that 
he has displayed unshaken confidence in the 
attributes of the great Supreme as the righteous 
moral Governor, whose providence extends not only 
to the world as a whole but particularly to the 
affairs of moral agents created after the image of 
the divine mind, and they refer to his firm, 
unwavering belief and personal confidence in the 
faithfulness of God. 

In addition to receiving other distinctions, 
Gillespie was elected a fellow of various scientific 


societies. 


CHAPTER. LV. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ARGUMENT A PRIORI. 


To the attentive reader of any important work, 
the motive which called it forth and the circum- 
stances under which it was written are always of 
interest. The universal testimony to the great, 
almost unique, value of the Argument a Priori 
justifies the belief that any such information will 
be welcome. The Argument is practically a 
development of all Gillespie's teaching on the 
necessary existence of deity, and he declared it 
to be his final word on the subject. The book is 
worthy of the study of the scholar and should 
appeal to all thoughtful men. A reviewer of 
Gillespie’s time writes: ‘‘ We close our brief notice 
by heartily recommending this edition of a great 
work on a great subject to those who can appre- 
ciate acute reasoning, suggestive thought, and a 


lucid style. To young men we would say, get 
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this volume and master its contents, and it will 
enrich your minds, benefit your hearts, and enlarge, 
to a considerable extent, your mental vision.” 

In regard to the arguments for the existence 
of deity, the argument a posteriori, which moves 
from effect to cause, leads only from nature back 
to God as creator. This is deism. But the argu- 
ment a priori, which moves from cause to effect, 
leads from intuitive thought to the conception of 
God asa heavenly Father. This is theism. The 
latter argument further proves that in the infinite 
mind is absoluteness and immanence without 
abatement of. personality, and that the finite 
mind issues from the infinite mind. 

The definition of what is an a priori argument 
may be given from the Honyman Gillespie Prize 
Essay, 1908: “This, then, is the field of the 
argument a priori—to determine the full 
contents and results of that idea of deity which 
consciousness involves; and to examine with 
critical exactness the impressions made and 
excited in the mind; and to unfold, in the fulness 
of certitude, the conceptions possible to thought. 
Sense supplies us with a knowledge of what is in 
a multitude of individual particulars; intuition 
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reveals what is seen in the intellect ; science seeks 
to know from individual experiences what general 
laws are operating among them; philosophy seeks 
to discover what must be, if consciousness reports 
correctly what it feels; and theology concerns 
itself with what should be, if the truth of things 
and thoughts agree.” (And see Gillespie’s dèfini- 
tion in his Exposition, infra, page 269). 
‘Gillespie's Argument,” says a recent writer, “is 
the most thoroughgoing, the most extensive, and the 
most penetrating and the most rigidly logical appli- 
cation of the a priori argument in our literature.” 
Christians in early times relied more on faith 
and belief in the miracles of our Lord than on 
argument. They principally confined their ex- 
perience to the witness of God’s Spirit within 
themselves. Since then many minds, educated in 
the scholastic sense, seek something further—an 
appeal to reason by a strict logical demonstration. 
Some of the Church Fathers declared the 
impossibility of demonstrating a priori the existence 
of deity, and wrote against the phrase “ necessarily 
existing.” The Apostle Paul recognised that man 
attains to some knowledge of God by the study of 
his works (Romans i. 20), and thus gave sanction 
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to the a posteriori method which had been used 
by Aristotle and Cicero. Edmund Law, in his 
‘Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, &c.” 
(Cambridge, 1734), goes very fully into a historical 
review of this question. As regards the phrase, he 
says Anselm and Hales approached this term 
delicately in reference to divine acts or attributes, 
but not to divine existence, and it only came into 
use about the end of the thirteenth century, when 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, translated into Latin, and 
the Arabian Philosophy of Avicen, Averroez, and 
Algazel had paved the way for it. 

Edmund Law is thoroughly opposed to the 
a priori method, and argues against a theistic 
inference from space and time as a basis of proof. 
I refer the reader to his detailed account of what 
the various metaphysicians taught on the a priori 
and a posteriori methods. He gives a detailed 
list of twenty-four authorities, dating from a.p. 192 
to 1712, which may be useful to those who require 
such information, or desire to probe deeper into 
this matter. 

Since the days of Parmenides, who wrote in the 
sixth century before Christ and demonstrated from 
the idea of being, over ninety philosophers, 
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numbering among them some of the profoundest 
intellects that have ever been known, have 
demonstrated a priori the existence of deity. The 
four recognised leading writers of the a priori school 
are Anselm, Descartes, Clarke, and Hegel. A 
Bibliography of the Ontological Argument, by Mr. 
Lloyd Morrow, is appended to the book entitled 
“The Life and Teaching of W. H. Gillespie.” 

Of the writings which Gillespie contributed to 
literature, none of his books have attained to 
such prominence as “The Argument a Priori for 
the Being and the Attributes of the Lord God, the 
Absolute One and First Cause.” It is an exposition 
of the positive content of the idea of God. The 
Argument is unique, in respect that, starting from 
intuition, it is based upon the two eternal pillars 
of the universe, infinity of space and infinity of 
time; that Gillespie was the first to demonstrate 
the whole moral attributes of God, one by one, 
making each of them the subject of distinct proof, 
a most difficult thing to do; and that his Argu- 
ment went to create a change in the minds 
of educated men, from using the a posteriori 
argument in which they were steeped to adopting 


the a priori argument. 
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In his youth many queries arose in his opening 
mind, among which the great question, “ Is there a 
God?” aroused his special interest. Naturally 
reverential, till then he had accepted theological 
doctrines without much inquiry. 

As it is of the highest importance to trace the 
initial stage of his mental and spiritual awakening, 
his experience regarding the two factors which so 
affected him are here given. 

“I was not long time out of my teens, when one 
day, as I was passing along a street in my native 
city, I fell in with a copy of a superior edition 
of David Hume’s philosophical works. This was a 
great prize to me, and the four volumes were 
carried in triumph from the bookseller’s shelf to 
my place of abode. There I was not long of 
devouring passages here and there in the works of 
this great Scottish metaphysician, a writer who 
awakened the greatest of Prussians, and we may 
say all the thinkers of Europe, from their Wolffian 
dogmatical slumber. In the ‘Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion,’ Hume’s great posthumous work, 
and, if I am any judge, that work which shows all 
this great philosophers high qualities in per- 
fection—in the Dialogues, I say, I alighted on the 
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place where the author declares that the truth of 
the existence of God is, at best, among the mere 
probabilia of knowledge or science, on the ground 
that everything which we can conceive to exist we 
can also conceive not to exist. Had a bullet gone 
through me I could hardly have received a greater 
shock, and, even at the present hour, a reverber- 
ation comes across all the intervening years which 
tells me how sudden was my surprise, how very 
profound was the shock I sustained. What! Can 
it be that we can conceive the non-existence of 
God as easily as we can conceive His existence ? 
Here is the declaration from the latest affirmation of 
this mighty modern Pyrrhonist, but is it really the 
case? The thought of the possibility of the affirma- 
tion being true immediately filled me with sadness, 
sadness which might be characterised as amounting 
to absolute melancholy. If the being of a God 
were not an indubitable truth, a truth resting on 
the surest of bases, a truth no more capable of 
being called in question than one could call in 
question whether 2 and 2 make 4, or whether the 
3 interior angles of a triangle be equal to 2 right 
angles, or any other self-evident or intuitive or, at 
least, strictly demonstrative truth ; there was no 
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more joyful sunshine for me. “The melancholy, 
too, seemed likely to last; as long indeed as the 
sentence of the philosopher should appear to be 
inevitably true. 

“It may be well, however, to give at the present 
point the very words of the passages in Hume 
which had such an effect upon me. 

«< Whatever we conceive as existent, we can also 
conceive as non-existent. There is no being, there- 
fore, whose non-existence implies contradiction. 
Consequently, there is no being whose existence 
is demonstrable. . . . It will still be possible for 
us, at any time, to conceive the non-existence of 
what we formerly conceived to exist; nor can the 
mind ever lie under a necessity of supposing any 
object to remain always in being, in the same 
manner as we lie under a necessity of always con- 
ceiving twice two to be four... . It seems a 
great partiality not to perceive that the same 
argument, (as is applicable to matter) extends 
equally to the deity, so far as we have any con- 
ception of Him; and that the mind can at least 
imagine Him (as well as it) to be non-existent’ 
(Dialogues, Part IX.). 


“In fine, then, there is no God of an absolute 
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certainty. It is not a certain truth that there is a 
God, in the same sense as it is certain that 2 and 2 
equal 4. The existence of God is not demonstrable. 
It is always possible for men to conceive His non- 
existence. We can conceive the non-existence of 
matter; so, too, we can conceive the non-existence 
of deity. 

“The brightness had all gone out of my life; my 
sun had departed from its firmament: only dark- 
ness remained. It would not be using too strong 
language to say that a horror of great darkness 
fell upon me. 

“ About the same time, too, a fine ancient copy of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke's ‘ Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God’ fell into my hands. This 
circumstance formed an era in the progress of 
events—an era in the course of that process of 
thought which was to culminate in my Argument 
a Priori, an era, indeed, in my life. 

“ As a matter of course, it was impossible that 
this famous Demonstration could be long before me 
until it began to be very evident that, regarding 
all the objects of human thought, it is not true 
that the non-existence of each one of them can be 
conceived. Already it began to loom in the distance 
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(though the speck of knowledge and conviction 
might be at first no bigger than a man’s hand) 
that there are two things, two things at any rate, 
the non-existence of which cannot be conceived— 
the non-existence of which is a downright impossi- 
bility. The existence of the things referred to is 
not demonstrable only because it is intuitive or 
self-evident. Thus it is a self-evident truth that 
the existence of space is necessary, or, in other 
words, the non-existence thereof is inconceivable. 
Again, and in like manner, it is intuitively certain 
that, with regard to this necessary space, it exists 
in time, or duration is applicable to it; and the 
duration itself can no more be conceived non- 
existent than the space itself. Here, therefore, 
were discovered to be two objects of our thought, 
the non-existence of which is inconceivable, or two 
things which have necessary existence. 

“Already it was becoming evident what an 
important part space and time were destined to 
play in connection with the devouring axiom 
in the philosophy of the modern Pyrrhonist. 
Hume had said, all things, without exception, 
may be conceived non-existent. But the maxim 


is not true. Space and duration, at least, 
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are necessary: their non-existence is inconcciv- 
able. 

“ If, therefore, the being of God stands in a 
necessary and indissolvable relation to space and 
duration, the being of God is necessary ; the non- 
_ existence therefore is inconceivable. And so the 
all-annihilating maxim of our Scottish Pyrrho has 
no reference to at least the existence of deity. 

“The question thus was fairly started in my 
mind, Do space and duration and deity stand in a 
fixed unalterable relation to each other? Or in 
other words, Can we legitimately advance from 
space and duration, as data or premises, to the 
being of deity as quesitum or conclusion? If so, 
the being of God is a demonstrable truth, as strictly 
demonstrable as that the three interior angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. For the truth 
from which the affirmation of that being apodictally 
flows (the truth, to wit, that space is necessary and 
that duration is necessary) is on a footing with the 
arithmetical or algebraic assertion, 2 plus 2=4. 

“ When I had got this length, and was perceiving © 
with ever-growing certitude that the being of God 
is a truth demonstrable according to the severest 
rules of strict demonstration, seeing that it follows 
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from truths that are intuitive of self-evident, my 
delight knew no bounds. I was elevated to the 
seventh heaven. I experienced a felicitation which 
not all the pleasures of sense, nor all the joys of a 
higher class, even those of my emotional nature, 
could equal, far less surpass. What to me now 
were all the changing things around me, the 
shadows passing backwards and forwards, appearing 
here, disappearing there? I had discovered the 
glorious pillars of the universe, and they were more 
than adamantean. The shadows which make up 
the phenomenal world might be moved away, but 
there is a kingdom which cannot be moved. One 
thing ever remains indissolubly sure. It cannot 
be even shaken. The non-existence thereof cannot 
be conceived. 

“ The sorrow by reason of the Pyrrhonian affirma- 
tion had given place to placid joy at the discovery 
I had made and fully verified. Yea, I must confess 
that sometimes exultation amounting to rapture 
possessed me, when I considered how very, very 
unchallengeable was the process of reasoning which 
was now beginning to take shape in my mind. 
The affirmation of the great sceptic of these latter 
days is not founded in truth; and thenceforth I 
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could draw refreshing draughts from this perennial 
fountain, all the more abundant and life-giving 
that it had sprung up in the desert. 

“ I must not neglect to observe, yet only in pass- 
ing, that although Dr. Clarke’s celebrated Demon- 
stration yielded me the premises, the truths them- 
selves do not form the foundation of that famous 
rector’s own line of argument. Space and duration, 
as modes of deity, make their appearance in the 
great work in question only in an incidental way. 
His argument rests on quite a different, and a 
much more insecure, basis, as I was not very long 
in seeing, and as I felt myself under the necessity 
of expressing publicly.” 

The study of these two books then was the 
turning-point of Gillespie’s life. Thus his mind 
opened to the eternal verities. As he says, he had 
discovered the glorious pillars of the universe. 

Convinced of the existence of God, but not 
satisfied with Clarke’s argument, Gillespie began 
a process of independent reflective inquiry (pro- 
ceeding on an examination of the a posteriori 
arguments, and the a priori arguments as formu- 
lated up to that time). He concentrated his 
attention on what he believed to be the best 
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methods of proof. It seemed “to him that the 
argument a posteriori was inconclusive as an 
argument against atheists. In later years he 
wrote: “Far be it from us to utter a word, as it 
is far from our inmost souls to conceive a thought, 
disparaging to the inference to be drawn from 
the works, the glorious works, of nature. The true 
virtue, nevertheless, of the argument from ex- 
perience lies elsewhere than in the determined 
atheist’s path. The heavens do declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth His handy- 
work ; and the works of the Lord are sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein. In fine, 
this fair creation, the heavens above and the 
earth beneath, speaks a language to be heard, but 
heard only by the sincere-minded man, by him, to 
wit, whose mind lies candidly open to the convic- 
tions which come directly from the objects beheld 
all around. Yet the argument from the works of 
nature, on the one side, and, on the other, meta- 
physical and sceptical objections to the belief in a 
God whose hand made all these things, and who, 
being the maker, is also the upholder of them all, 
these two do lie in planes so different, and so far 
removed from the possibility of communicating 
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with each other, that no man can, by possibility, 
pass from the one to the other by any imaginable 
mode of transition. As well might parallel lines 
approach each other as those two things be made 
to meet each other, or interchange aught. Yet the 
works of nature are before us and, believing that 
God is, they display and proclaim the glory of 
Him whose handywork they are.” It also seemed 
to Gillespie that-what had been written from the 
a priori position was unsatisfactory, although that 
position formed a stronger basis. Finally, he 
decided to adopt the a priori method. This wise 
decision to base his argument upon the a priori 
method, as being the best against atheists, is 
confirmed by the opinion of his great opponent, 
Bradlaugh, regarding the a posteriori argument, 
who wrote: “The a posteriori argument can never 
demonstrate infinity for deity. Arguing from an 
effect finite in extent, the most it could afford 
would be a cause sufficient for that effect, such 
cause being possibly finite in extent and duration. 
And as the argument does not demonstrate God’s 
infinity, neither can it, for the same reason, make 
out His omniscience, as it is clearly impossible to 
logically claim infinite wisdom for a God only 
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possibly finite.” Gillespie’s inquiry also resulted in 
the conviction that the a priori method should be 
based on intuition. 

He started his Argument from the propositions, 
acknowledged alike by atheists and theists, that 
there is infinity of extension and infinity of 
duration, and throughout maintained that the 
ideas of the being and attributes of God are 
deductions from these two necessary existences. He 
held that space and time cannot be conceived to 
be non-existing, and that our ideas of them are not 
derived through the senses, but are intuitive. 
Thus the foundation of his great Argument was 
truly laid. Hegel’s fundamental principle is that 
thought and being are one. 

The editor of “Atheism or Theism” writes: 
“How could there be a circle, or a triangle, or a 
square exceptin space and in time? Take away the 
space, and where would be the figures? The very 
question answers itself, because it supposes space 
at the very time it takes away space. So of time. 
If you have no time, you could not, in conception, 
go from one angle of a square to another; you could 
not go round the circle; for the conception of the 


completeness of the figure involves the element of 
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time. In fact, space and time are the most 
necessary of all necessary things.” 

Gillespie confesses to having obtained from 
Clarke the idea of founding upon space and time, 
although that formed no part of the rector’s line 
of reasoning. But Clarke also had forerunners. 
Inquiry shows that others had the implications of 
space and time before them or within sight, 
although not necessary for the purpose of proving 
the existence of deity. Professor Flint, some time 
before his death, drew the present writer’s attention 
to a manuscript (in the Edinburgh University 
Library), written by a parish minister in Argyll- 
shire, which had suggested to the Professor the idea 
of space and time as a starting-point for proving 
the existence of deity. It is entitled “ The Demon- 
stration of the Existence of God against Atheists,” 
by the Rev. Colin Campbell of Ardchattan (1667- 
1726). Fortunately it was printed for private 
circulation by Blackwood & Sons in 1875. (This 
book is referred to on a different point by Professor 
Flint in Appendix, Note XXXVIII., page 427, of 
his volume entitled ‘‘Theism.”) To be the produc- 
tion of one living in a remote Highland parish about 


two hundred years ago, with all the disadvantages 
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which that implies, it is a remarkable paper written 
by a remarkable man. The following quotation 1s 
apparently the sentence which arrested the Pro- 
fessor’s attention : ‘‘ This eternal, infinite, indivisible 
perfect, who out of that nothing made all things 
except Himself, hath not possibly in His nature this 
and that nor now and then in His duration; albeit 
our weak perceptions conceive and attribute to Him 
the different qualities, faculties, and times; yet they 
are in Him an indivisible point, whose circum- 
ference is boundless or nowhere, and centre is 
everywhere.” 

Clarke could not have got the idea from Campbell, 
because his Treatise was not printed until 1875, 
and before then was practically unknown. But 
could Clarke have got the idea from Locke ? 

The present writer is indebted to the Rev. Dr. 
Paterson, Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh 
University, for the following remark in a letter 
from him :—“ I have come on a passage in Locke’s 
‘Essay on the Human Understanding’ which seems 
to be the real starting-point of the Argument. 
The passage is Book II., Ch. XV., secs. 1-3. If not 
an anticipation of, it at least very clearly suggests, 
Gillespie's Argument. 
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“< When the mind is there’ (ze. at the extremity 
of all body), ‘it finds nothing to hinder its progress 
into endless expansion. Nor let any one say that 
beyond the bounds of body there is nothing at all, 
unless he will confine God within the limits of 
matter’ (sec. 2). Similarly of duration (sec. 3). 

“ The date of Locke's ‘ Essay’ is 1690, of Clarke’s 
‘Demonstration’ 1705. 

“Tt is true that Locke is not using the observa- 
tion as an argument for the existence of God, but 
his observation could very easily be given that turn.” 

The only references the present writer has noticed 
to these passages occur in Jackson’s “ Vindication 
of Clarke’s Demonstration” (1735), where, at page 
17, Jackson dwells upon them; and in his 
‘ Necessary Existence of God,” dealing with senti- 
ments of certain philosophers concerning space, 
Gillespie refers to them in his inquiry. 

In dwelling upon these passages and kindred 
passages from Locke, Gillespie expresses the 
opinion that “ this wonderful man had the solid 
foundations of the a priori argument from space 
and time, or immensity and eternity, to the 
existence of God, settled and firmly fixed in the 
deep recesses of his mind.” “Locke,” adds 
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Gillespie, “in his correspondence with his friend 
Limborch distinctly states his belief that the 
unity of deity is completely provable a priori.” 

Bishop Butler says: “Did it plainly appear 
that space and duration were properties of a 
substance, we should have an easy way with 
atheists, for it would at once prove demon- 
strably an eternal, necessary, self-existent being ; 
that there is but one such; and that He is need- 
ful in order to the existence of all other things.” 

Fired with confidence Gillespie joined the lead- 
ing debating societies of the day, and devoted 
himself to contributing papers on theological 
subjects, particularly in regard to difficulties 
raised by the infidelity of the time. Among 
these contributions may have been the opening 
parts of his Argument, and the six articles on 
the unchristian and unphilosophical principles of 
George Coombe before referred to. His firm 
erip of, and his display of undoubted ability 
in, his subject, soon won him recognition as 
an enthusiastic controversialist of the first rank, 
and he easily took his place in public as an 
accredited opponent of atheism. His hands 
became full, for he had many opponents. 
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At an early date he began to recognise that 
the work of his life was to present an argument 
for the existence of God clearly deduced from 
propositions not likely to be called in question. 
He was convinced that the weakness of the 
position of the theists was that, up to that 
time, they had not proved their case by a 
cogent demonstration. He accepted his life’s 
work as a mission from above, and never 
wavered in his belief. He desired no praise or 
distinction from men. The reward he coveted 
was to be the medium of awakening them to 
spiritual consciousness. 

To prepare himself for the work of his life, 
Gillespie must have devoted much study to the 
various authors on the existence of deity and 
cognate subjects. The present writer has gone 
over a catalogue of thousands of volumes which 
formed part of his library. It would be interest- 
ing to know what Gillespie’s reference library 
included, but little is known. He refers to 
many works in his writings, and shows a 
marvellous familiarity with ancient and 
modern scholarship. In his books he quotes, 


discusses, or criticises the teachings of an enor- 
5 G 
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mous number of authors. He* would naturally 
gather around him the leading authorities on 
both sides. 

His works show him to have been surrounded 
by a galaxy of profound writers, dating from the 
earliest times, discussing every detail, impugning 
this method, vindicating the alternative position, 
and much disagreeing among themselves. One 
wonders at his daring in coming forward with 
an original argument which he held to be the 
end of the controversy. He could only have 
ventured this in the supreme confidence that 
he had proved his demonstration to be as correct 
as a mathematical deduction. 

His first proposition regarding space is thus 
stated :—‘‘ Even when the mind endeavours to 
remove from it the idea of infinity of extension, it 
cannot, after all its efforts, avoid leaving still there 
the idea of such infinity. Let there be ever so 
much endeavour to displace this idea, that is, to 
conceive infinity of extension non-existent, every 
one, by a reflex examination of his own thoughts, 
will find it is utterly beyond his power to do so. 
Now, since even when we would remove the notion 


of infinity of extension out of our minds we cannot 
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but leave the notion of it behind, from this it is 
manifest infinity of extension is necessarily exist- 
ing; for everything the existence of which we 
cannot but believe is necessarily existing.” A 
writer in a number of the London Quarterly 
Review in Gillespie’s day says: “We do not 
think that any one would dispute this point.” 
His first proposition regarding time is similarly 
laid down. 

Gillespie maintained this position as being accu- 
rate, and defied criticism by referring to the teach- 
ing of John Locke. He says: “John Locke, who 
stands at the head of all English psychological 
philosophers, has several chapters in his great 
work on ‘The Human Understanding’ on the 
subjects of space and duration. In these chapters 
he evinced, in a manner which left nothing to be 
done by subsequent philosophers, the fact of the 
infinitude of space and the fact of the infinitude 
of duration. And the man who could rise from 
the perusal of these places in John Locke prepared 
to gainsay a single atom of my first proposition, 
so far as it lays down the fact of extension (of 
some kind) being infinite, would be a philosopher 
with whom it would not be worth while to have 
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any controversy. I hold, then, “that those parts 
of this great metaphysician’s incomparable work 
are to be certainly taken account of on the present 
occasion.” 

Gillespie’s great book assumed its present shape 
by a process of evolution, although the full idea 
was long in the author's mind. As each division 
appeared he awaited criticism, continued to test 
the strength of his effort, and compared its value 
with that of others on the same and kindred 
subjects. He then reconsidered, readjusted, and 
built upon it, until in majestic grandeur and 
solemnity there developed, after years of thought 
and patient application, his ideal of the finished 
Argument a Priori, which he claimed to be the last 
word in the theistic controversy. The first part 
relates to the being and the natural modes, and the 
intellectual attributes, and forms the groundwork 
on which the rest is based. One learned critic 
described the treatise as “the hardest, closest, 
most irrefragable argument we have seen for many a 
day, and, so far as we have discovered, without a 
single weak point ;” and another referred to it in 
“ Laws of Thought” (1868) as “a course of severe 


reasoning as strict, indeed, as that of Euclid.” 
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After the first ordeal of criticism (during which a 
defence was published) further parts were issued at 
protracted intervals and amid much anxiety. 
These embraced “ Happiness and Goodness ; or, the 
Transitional Moral Attributes”; the ‘ Relative 
Moral Attributes”; and the “Complex or Com- 
pound Moral Attributes.” The whole was there- 
after published together as the fifth edition, and 
has been described as a book well suited to meet 
the arguments of atheists. Thereafter he proceeded 
to work out to completion his great plan by writing 
the “ Transcendent Excellencies,” which, added to 
the fifth edition, was published as the sixth or 
theists’ edition. The latter division, which 
exhibits a high tone of moral and religious feeling, 
is suited to the edification of the believer. It 
contains, further, a fine summary of the truths — 
established in the demonstration and the appli- 
cations of the ascertained truth. 

Concurrent with the Argument he published the 
first edition of “The Examination,’ which, with 
other treatises, ultimately appeared in one volume 
under the title of “The Necessary Existence of 
God.” The author, speaking of the fourth edition 


of this volume, mentions that the consecutive 
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treatises given there may, not without reason, be 
held to constitute an entire compact body of 
information respecting the a priori method. Really 
the predecessor of the fifth edition of the Argument, 
it consists of an inquiry into the defects of the a 
posteriori arguments, reviews of demonstrations by 
Locke, Clarke and many others, an examination of 
“The Refutation of the Argument a Priori,” and 
other papers. 

Gillespie's confidence in having proved the 
existence of deity by an a priori demonstration 
may be judged by his daring and success. He 
wrote in 186% to Bradlaugh: “ Without undue 
egotism I may surely refer to the circumstance 
that, at my starting, no man stood by me. The 
whole theological world was ready to assail with 
one shout of derision the notable youth who had 
the temerity to identify himself with such a quixotic 
enterprise as the resuscitation of the a priori 
method from its death-like sleep of at least a 
century.” The editor of “ Atheism or Theism” 
writes: “The author of the Argument possesses 
letters from eminent divines, such as the Rev. Dr. 
James Buchanan, erst professor of systematic 


theology in the New College, Edinburgh, and the 
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great Dr. Thomas Chalmers, showing the miser- 
ably low estimate put by professional theologians 
upon a priori argumentation in those days. And 
one of the earliest published criticisms of the thin 
octavo compared the author’s a priori effort to the 
attempt of Raymond Lully to construct a calculat- 
ing machine. Much ridicule was, of a truth, 
bestowed on the (presumed) nonsensical a priori 
undertaking. The tables are wonderfully turned 
now, and the man who should, in this day, 
try to raise a laugh at the argument a priori 
would find the laughing to be all the other 
way.” 

The Argument was prepared, primarily, for those 
who require or desire an intellectual answer to 
the first question in theism, “Is there a God?” 
Gillespie knew well (and says so) that intellect- 
uality, like morality, is not true religion. But this 
avenue was opened up to him, and he followed the 
argument to its close, making the final division 
culminate in what could appeal only to the believer. 
Gillespie's answer is, God not only exists but 
must be. Not only is He knowable, but on 
Him we depend for our existence and He 
supplies all our need. He reveals Himself to 
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us in our hearts and He clainis our affections. 
We miss the purpose of life if we fail to be one 
with Him. 

As the book grew under his hand fresh thoughts 
came and clearer vision appeared. From writing 
to confute atheists he proceeded to develop a fuller 
and richer conception of the doctrine of God. 
Delighted with the grandeur which opened before 
him, he rejoiced in his work. His book enlarges 
the mind and uplifts the soul. The opening part is 
necessarily cold and argumentative, for there he 
lays down and argues his propositions, but as he 
proceeds the subject warms with life, and the 
reader realises that the teaching is personal to 
himself, being full of tender warning and passionate 
pleading as it unfolds without dubiety the cer- 
tainty of his future—dismal death or glorious 
immortality. 

The Argument engaged Gillespie’s attention for 
nearly forty years. As now published it consists 
of five divisions, in which he proves in an elaborate 
and most complete form the existence of deity, 
ascending from the being and the natural modes to 
the intellectual and moral attributes, then to the 
perfection of the Lord God in possessing all the 
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transcendent excellencies. Appended is the sum- 
mary and applications referred to. 

In his style and arrangement Gillespie operates 
in the manner of Spinoza, with axioms, postulates, 
demonstrations, scholia, &c., although he certainly 
had no sympathy with Spinoza’s teaching. In one 
place he writes: “the pantheism of Spinoza or of 
Hegel is just sheer atheism.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ARGUMENT A PRIORI FOR THE BEING AND THE 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE LORD Gop, THE ABSOLUTE 
ONE AND First CAUSE, SUBMITTED IN AN 
ABRIDGED AND SIMPLE FORM. 
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“There is no more than one fact in all the 
universe which is truly strictly demonstrable, the 
fact, namely, of the existence of God.” 


W. H. GILLESPIE. 


“God Almighty . . . is not duration and space, 
but He endures and is present. He endures ever- 
more and is present everywhere, and by existing 
evermore aud everywhere He constitutes duration 
and space,” Sir Isaac NEWTON. 
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NOTE BY THE PRESENT WRITER. 


From many appreciative letters regarding Gil- 
lespie’s Argument which have been received by 
the present writer, and from various newspapers 
and magazines containing reviews of the Argu- 
ment which the present writer has had before him, 
several observations have been gleaned, viz. :— 

That it contains certain points which many hold 
to be side issues and undesirable for general 
reading, and that, in any further edition, these 
alleged side issues should be excised (as not 
being essential to the Argument) with a view to 
prevent acrimonious discussions. 

That the Argument should be rewritten on less 
technical lines and without “ archaical affectation ” 
and in more modern style, so as to prepare ordinary 
readers to attack the Argument itself, or to help 
those who have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
logical and philosophical training. A favourable 
critic in reviewing the Argument said: ‘‘The form 


of the Argument a Priori is deductively demon- 
7 TU 
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strative, passing from axiom to‘ proposition, with 
prolegomena, demonstration, or rather explication, 
and scholia, sub-scholia, corollaries, &c., in the 
orthodox Euclidean style, with here the inter- 
jection of a lemma, and there the addition of an 
epilegomenon, accompanied with carefully elaborate 
references to the material supports of the argu- 
mentation throughout its whole progress. In all 
these several appliances for steering a clear course 
along the thorny pathway of this intricate 
metaphysical and theological problem, it is masterly 
in its arrangements;” and another wrote referring 
to the nature of the difficult general terms, 
which enter so largely into the texture and com- 
position of the Argument. He added, the style 
“bears no inconsiderable resemblance to the 
concise, simple, and manly manner and models 
of the school in which it has obviously been 
formed—that of Locke, of Clarke, and of Butler; 
with a little affectation, too, of the same antiquity. 
Nor is it by any means inconsistent with this 
commendation that there should appear, in one 
or two passages, some degree of intricacy or 
obscurity : the singular circumstance, and one 
which, in the course of a careful perusal, often 
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struck us, we confess, with some surprise, is, that 
Mr. Gillespie should have found it possible to 
crowd so much, on so abstruse a subject, into the 
compass of so few words, and to remain, not- 
withstanding, in any measure intelligible.” 

That the teaching should be elucidated by the © 
views of the leading writers of the present day on 
the subject. 

That one now rarely meets an atheist who 
supports the position of fifty years ago, and that 
the Argument is no longer tenable in the particular 
form in which it is stated, and should be modified 


to suit the present forms of speculative thought. 


The following difficulties in meeting these 
objections may be generally stated. 

At the present time (apart from the many 
editions of the Argument issued by Gillespie in 
his lifetime) the trustees of his widow have 
reissued the sixth edition, of which over eight 
thousand copies are in circulation. 

The question of rewriting the Argument has 
been carefully considered. The fear is that ex- 
pressions might be employed which would not 
exactly convey Gullespie’s meaning. He was 
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exceedingly anxious that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to what he actually meant to 
say, and dwelt with iteration upon the thought 
which lay in his mind. His remarkable clearness 
of expression and his patient laboriousness in this 
matter reflect his conviction that this task was 
given him as his life-work. His proposition 
submitted, his thoughts involve it as petals 
surround a flower, colouring it again and again 
with argument from a fresh standpoint. Besides, 
Gillespie, who had written at least the first part 
purely on technical lines for scholars, was convinced 
that it was complete as an argument, and should 
stand alone for all time. Indeed, he was so 
thoroughly satisfied with the completeness and 
value of the Argument, that he meditated turning 
a large dwelling-house in Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, which belonged to him, into a printing 
office, whence the Argument could be issued in 
every civilised language. 

Again, to elucidate the teaching by the views of 
the leading writers on the subject at the present 
day would necessitate voluminous footnotes, quota- 
tions, and references, which, although highly valu- 
able as a commentary, would overcrowd the page. » 
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Viewed in the light of the atheism of fifty years 
ago, the Argument represents an important stage in 
the history of theism, and is well worth study. How 
far it silenced the atheism of his day is a matter of 
conjecture. The average non-christian of to-day 
is quite indifferent as to whether there be a 
God or no. His attitude may be described as 
one entirely given up to things seen and temporal. 
But the Argument can be used for all time, not 
only to convince atheists but as an impregnable 
bulwark of defence against attacks made by them. 
To many it has been most useful, being ‘ of almost 
inestimable value, altogether independent of the 
answer.” Its logic has cleared and braced the mind, 
and in the regions of theology and metaphysics it 
has stimulated independent thought. The Argu- 
ment is also a great aid to the reverent and 
intelligent inquirer, strengthening and instructing 


faith. 


But to meet the wishes of those who have 
so objected, it has now been decided to submit 
the Argument in an abridged and simple 
form. The main idea is, not to give in detail 


the demonstration of each proposition, but to 
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state generally and briefly Gillespie’s teaching 
under each proposition, Certain excisions are 
made, many paragraphs are omitted or reduced, 
scholastic headings and technicalities are dispensed 
with, synonyms are given for unusual words, and 
the exhaustive references in support of the various 
positions in the Argument are eliminated. On the 
other hand, a list of the propositions of the 
Argument and an indication of the lines on which 
the Argument is demonstrated are given. Apart 
from the main scope of the Argument, Gillespie 
had occasion to touch on a number of subsidiary 
topics of capital importance, Of these subjects 
there are introduced an appropriate marginal con- 
text and a table alphabetically arranged. 

If the perusal of this presentation of the Argu- 
ment is satisfactory, this result will amply repay 
the labour spent upon it. It may incite a serious 
reader to proceed to the Argument itself. 

The following is Gillespie’s Argument submitted 
in an abridged and simple form. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARGUMENT, 


DIVISION I. 
The being and the natural modes 


DIVISION II. 
The intellectual attributes 


DIVISION III. 
The moral attributes. 
Sub-Division I.—The transitional at- 
tributes : ‘ 
Sub-Division I].—The relative attributes 


DIVISION IV. 
The complex or compound attributes 


DIVISION V. 
The transcendent excellencies 


SUMMARY. 

Summary of positions in the demonstration, 

with the applications of the ascertained 
truth . 
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PAGE 


107 


126 


135 
138 


205 


237 


255 


THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE | 


ARGUMENT. 


Division I. 


THE BEING AND THE NATURAL MODES. 


Part I, 


PROP. 


I. 


IUk, 


III. 


Ly; 


Infinity of extension is necessarily 
existing À ; . 
Infinity of extension is necessarily 
indivisible ; : j 
Inference from Proposition I1.—Infinity 
of extension is necessarily immov- 
able E : 
There is necessarily a being of infinity 
of extension $ : 
The being of infinity of extension is 
necessarily of unity and simplicity . 
Inference from Proposition IV. 
Sub-Proposition.—The material universe 
is finite in extension 


. There is necessarily but one being of 


infinity of expansion 
84 
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118 
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Part II. 
PROP. 


I. Infinity of duration is necessarily 
existing - 
II. Infinity of duration, is _ necessarily 
indivisible : : 
Inference from Proposition II —Infinity 
of duration is necessarily immovable . 
III. There is necessarily a being of Pese 
of duration 
IV. The being of ae of o is 
necessarily of unity and simplicity . 
Inference from Proposition IV. 
Sub-Proposition.—The material universe 
is finite in duration . . 
Inference from Sub-Proposition.—Every 
succession of finitely extended sub- 
stances is finite in duration ; 
V. There is necessarily but one being of 
infinity of duration . 


Part III. 
I. There is necessarily a being of infinity 
of expansion and infinity of duration . 
II. The being of infinity of expansion and 
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PROP. ` 
infinity of duration is necessarily of 
unity and simplicity í : 
III. There is necessarily but one being of 
. infinity of expansion and infinity of 
duration . 


Division II. 
THE INTELLECTUAL ATTRIBUTES. 
Parent. 
Pror. The simple, sole being of infinity of 
expansion and of duration is neces- 
sarily intelligent and all-knowing 


Parry Li 
Prop. The simple, sole being of infinity of 
expansion and of duration, who is 
all-knowing, is necessarily all- 
powerful . 


Part III. 

Pror. The simple, sole being of infinity of 
expansion and of duration, who is all- 
knowing and all-powerful, is neces- 
sarily entirely free 
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126 


128 


130 
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Division III. 
THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES. 
Sus-Drviston I. 


THE TRANSITIONAL ATTRIBUTES. 
PROP. PAGE 


I. The simple, sole being of infinity of 
expansion and of duration, who is all- 
knowing, all-powerful, and entirely 
free, is necessarily completely happy 133 

Sub-proposition.—The simple, sole being 
of infinity of expansion and of dur- 
ation, who is all-knowing, all-powerful, 
entirely free, and completely happy, is 
necessarily perfectly good. . 184 


Sus-Drivision II. 


THE RELATIVE ATTRIBUTES. 


II. God is necessarily true . ; . 138 
Inference from Proposition 1. Goa, 
who is true, is necessarily faithful . 144 
III. God, who is true and faithful, is neces- 
sarily inflexibly just . ; ; . 145 


88 
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Inference from Proposition III.—God, 
who is true and faithful and in- 
flexibly just, is necessarily ae 
righteous . 


IY. God, who is true Ti faithful a in- 


DE 


JUNE 


flexibly just and altogether righteous, 
is necessarily all-loving, yea, love 
itself 


Division IV. 


THE COMPLEX OR COMPOUND ATTRIBUTES. 
. As God, the Lord, is the best, so He is 


necessarily the wisest of beings 

First demonstration 

Second demonstration . ; 

Inference from second demonstration 

God, the Lord, who is the wisest of 
beings, is necessarily of ineffable 
moral purity 

God, the Lord, who is T wisest of 
beings and of ineffable moral purity, 
is necessarily the holiest one 
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Division V. 
THE TRANSCENDENT EXCELLENCIES. 


PROP. 
I. The Lord God, who is the holiest one, is 
necessarily the self-beautiful and the 


PAGE 


all-perfect being. 237 
II. The Lord God, who is the self-beautifal 

and the all-perfect being, is neces- 

sarily the ever-blessed one : . 248 


THE LINES ON WHICH THE ARGUMENT IS 
DEMONSTRATED. 


THE following may be taken as an indication of 
the lines on which the Argument proceeds :— 

It is utterly impossible for the human mind to 
conceive where infinity of extension ends; there- 
fore it must exist, for everything, the existence of 
which we cannot but believe, is necessarily existing. 

It is a contradiction to say infinity of extension 
can be separated ; it is, therefore, indivisible, and 
being incapable of separation is therefore immov- 
able; that is, its parts are immovable among 
themselves. 

If infinity of extension subsist without a sub- 
stratum, then it is a substance or being of infinity 
of extension, though infinity of extension and the 
being of infinity of extension are not different but 
identical. If infinity of extension subsist not with- 
out a substratum, then, it being a contradiction to 
deny there is infinity of extension, it is a contra- 
diction to deny there is a substratum to it. 


Infinity of extension being indivisible is of the 
90 
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truest unity, and, being so, is of the utmost 
simplicity, and so is its substratum, being also 
indivisible. 

The material universe is finite in extension, being 
divisible and movable. It, therefore, cannot be 
the substratum of infinity of extension, and is no 
part of the being of infinity of extension. Infinity 
of extension or expansion must, therefore, permeate 
matter to the minutest atom ; that which permeates 
matter is immaterial, hence we have the fact and 
doctrine of spirituality, that is, a spiritual substance 
or infinite spirit, and there is but one such being. 
There is, therefore, but one infinite spirit or being 
of infinity of expansion. 

[After a similar fashion rises the other pillar of 
the Argument based upon infinity of duration. The 
truth regarding infinity of duration is evident from 
considerations identical with those shown in the 
various proofs as to infinity of expansion. | 

Infinity of extension or expansion and infinity of 
duration is a thorough plenum and one spiritual 
being. 

The being of infinity of extension and duration 
being necessarily existing, the material universe 


must exist if it exist in that being. 
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Intelligence never began to “be, for that pre- 
supposes a previous intelligence. As, therefore, 
intelligence is of infinity of duration and supposes 
a being, and no succession of substances or beings 
is of infinity of duration, it follows that the sole 
being of infinity of expansion and duration is 
necessarily of intelligence. 

That this being is all-knowing is implied in the 
above. Such a being of intelligence is convertible 
with an all-knowing being. This intelligent, all- 
knowing being is a mind, a mind conscious of itself. 

Whatever begins to be must have a cause. The 
material universe began to be, and therefore must 
have had a cause. There could be no other cause 
but the sole being. Therefore that being made 
matter begin to be. 

By the common consent of philosophers, to create 
matter (or making begin to be what before was not) 
evinces the possession of unlimited power or all 
power not involving any contradiction or impos- 
sibility. Creation is the highest conceivable 
exercise of power, the test and sign of omnipotence. 
The being who created matter can do all possible 
things. Thus the sole being having made matter 
begin to be is necessarily all-powerful. 
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Besides the sole being there was, ere motion, all 
motion, began to be, no substance except matter, 
which by supposition was at absolute rest. There- 
fore this sole being was the cause or creator of 
moving substances or all the motion which began 
to be—that is, of all motion whatsoever. 


To be the cause of all motion, to originate 
absolute motion, has universally been allowed to be 


the best possible test and sign of the possession of 
true freeness. Therefore the sole being having 
been the creator of motion is necessarily entirely 
free. 

As the being in question was the cause of all 
substances that move, or all successions of sub- 
stances or beings, that being was the cause of the 
particular successions or succession of men—z.e., 
the being made those intellectual and moral beings 
denominated men begin to be. ‘That being is 
therefore the creator of men. 

Every position which we cannot but believe is a 
necessary truth. We cannot but believe that the 
being in question is completely happy ; therefore, 
that this being is completely happy is a necessary 
truth. In order to predicate unhappiness we 
should require to find some reason. But we can 
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know of none, for every kind of ‘unhappiness must 
proceed from some defect or imperfection. And to 
what imperfection can that sole being be subject ? 
There is a reason why we cannot help ascribing 
happiness the most complete, for the being is a 
mind conscious of itself—that is, it perceives its 
own attributes or perfections and is conscious of 
the thoughts whereby it perceives them. How 
could such a being be otherwise than consum- 
mately happy? Therefore we cannot but believe 
that the sole being is completely happy. 

The will to create moral intelligences, in one 
word, man, involves on the part of the creating 
mind a desire to communicate of its own. The 
necessary connection between the happiness of the 
sole being and its desire to communicate all 
possible happiness (there is no reason why happi- 
ness bestowed upon the creature should be less 
than it might be) is intuitively self-evident. Now, 
to produce all possible creaturely happiness is to 
be perfectly good. Thus the sole being is the 
perfectly good one, or God. 

To suppose God can act other than truly is to 
allege that the unlimited one is limited, which is 


impossible, for no limitation can be greater than 
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the defect of falsehood. No reason can be assigned 
for God acting other than according to truth. For 
a mind to be true is to act consciously as things 
are. It requires a foreign element to act as a thing 
is not. There can be no being to cause God to 
energise falsely. No defect or imperfection can be 
supposed in Him. Therefore God is necessarily 
the true. 

Truth is not faithfulness, but the latter implies 
the former. Faithfulness can only be exercised 
with reference to promises of some kind. It is 
simply truth as to engagements. A divine promise 
is a serious thing, Faithfulness is the true 
heavenly model of every law which alters not. A 
divine promise broken would imply that God is no 
longer God, and would be the pledge of intellectual 
aud moral chaos and universal ruin. In fine, it is 
impossible for God, having covenanted, to lie, 
because it is impossible that God should cease to 
be. Therefore God is necessarily the faithful. 

To say God is just, requires men to be regarded 
as moral or immoral. God necessarily acts towards 
the good man as being a good man, and towards 
the evil or bad as being so. Conscience is a per- 
fection in man. By this, man approves or dis- 
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approves of the actions of moral agents. It 
cannot be acquired by education. God, the 
conscience of consciences, is the originator of men’s 
consciences, for an effect cannot possess any 
original distinct perfection which is not in the 
cause. Therefore in the supreme mind there is the 
quality or property of conscience. Reason shows 
that God is the just God, consciously just. There 
is no reason to suppose that God could be unjust ; 
therefore God is the just. 

God is just to His moral creatures, and therefore 
there must be in Him a mental principle other 
than justice considered as act. A condition of the 
divine mind is to be always thinking, and such 
thoughts are always right. Thus God is necessarily 
the altogether righteous. 

Preservation is a product of goodness. Goodness 
calling men into existence and preserving them is 
love to men, love being goodness in exercise. As 
God loves men, so from eternity there was in. Him 
the principle of love. Thus God is love. 

Knowledge is implied by wisdom, as the less is 
implied by the greater. Wisdom is the capacity 
of designing to employ means to ends so as to 
bring the latter about. 
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God having been demonstrated to be intelligent, 
all-knowing, and the sustainer ofall things, it follows 
that He knows all the relations of things to each 
other, which involves the knowledge of the adapta- 
bility of things as means to ends. God is also -all- 
powerful, and so can bring about all the purposes 
which His all-knowing intelligence presents, and 
which are desired as effects. But God is perfect 
goodness and love. The ends accomplished by 
Him must therefore be the most benevolent as well 
as the most wise. As God, then, is the best so He 
is the wisest of beings. 

Moral impurity signifies some defect or im- 
perfection. It is impossible to couple the idea of 
defect or imperfection with God, as before demon- 
strated. A stain of impurity must be something 
impressed from without or brought about from 
within. The being demonstrated cannot be subject 
to being changed or acted on from without. To 
imply a defect from within suggests an effect 
without a cause. God is therefore of ineffable 
moral purity. 

Holiness is an attribute and no more, yet 
holiness denotes the excellency of God flowing 


from the whole of His attributes (each of which 
7 
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must be without taint). The whole is equal to the 
sum of the parts. The attributes which union 
yields in His holiness are clearly distinguishable 
from the glory which is the result of the union of 
attributes. God then is the holiest one. 

We cannot but believe that the moral excellen- 
cies or attributes before demonstrated are the most 
beautiful of beautiful things, yea, the most beautiful 
of all the objects of thought. Therefore, that these 


moral excellencies are beautiful is a necessary truth, 
for every position which we cannot but believe is 


a necessary truth. To doubt the beauty of the 
supreme mind is impossible, one might as well 
doubt whether beauty exists at all. 

If one say beauty is a word which ought to be 
confined to the objects of our senses, the sense of 
sight in particular, the answer is, our world is 
beautiful, created by God, and as the cause must 
possess actually or in a higher degree every 
excellency which the effect displays, so the Creator 
of all the diversified beauties of nature must Him- 
self possess in greater perfection the very beauties 
which His own creation unfolds to the admiring 
vision of His representatives on earth. That man, 


the image in little, perceives the beautiful, were of 
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itself sufficient evidence that the grand exemplar 
has beauty. 

The mind which is over all, because the creator 
and sustainer of all, must in respect of beauty be 
all-perfect, and in the same way that supreme 
mind must be perfect in all other modes of being. 

Sublimity and many other excellencies are pre- 
dicable of the mind of minds. The self-beautiful, 
He must be also the sublime, or, in other words, 
the supereminently high and lofty one. So the 
Lord is the self-beautiful and the all-perfect being. 

Ever-blessed one as applied to God can only 
mean well thought of and well spoken of. How 
can any one withhold the tribute of his best 
thoughts as due to the supreme or ascribe to Him 
any (even implied) evil or imperfection by wish of 
heart or thought of mind ? 

Blessedness is beyond happiness. The former is 
more interior, more profound, more extensive, 
more comprehensive than the latter. Blessedness 
is supereminently beyond happiness, containing 
within itself happiness, and the former excels the 
latter as the mightiest of constellations surpass 
in magnificence the glory of a single brilliant 
star. 
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Therefore, in the affirmation that God is the ever- 
blessed one, there is a true and righteous alliance 
between the subject and the predicate. God is 


therefore the ever-blessed one. 


TABLE oF SUBSIDIARY Topics IN THE ARGUMENT, 
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Tae ARGUMENT A PRIORI SUBMITTED IN AN 
ABRIDGED AND SIMPLE FORM. 


DIVISION I. 
THE BEING AND THE NATURAL MODES. 
Part I, 
Proposition I. 
INFINITY OF EXTENSION IS NECESSARILY EXISTING. 


When the mind endeavours to remove from it 
the idea of infinity of extension as really outwardly 
existent, it cannot avoid leaving within it the idea 
of such infinity ; therefore infinity of extension is 
necessarily existing ; for everything the existence of 
which we cannot but believe is necessarily existing. 


Proposition II. 


INFINITY OF EXTENSION IS NECESSARILY 
INDIVISIBLE. 
To say infinity of extension is necessarily 


indivisible is to say the parts of infinity of 
107 
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extension are necessarily indivisible from each 
other. 

Indivisible here means indivisible really or 
mentally ; for there can be no objection to a real 
which would not apply to a mental divisibility, 
and a mental divisibility, we must suppose, would 
imply an actual divisibility. 

That which is divisible really may be divided 
really, and a thing which is actually divided from 
another must have surface of its own every way, 
and be removed or separated from that other thing, 
be it by ever so little a distance. l 

Now, divisibility means possibility of separa- 
tion: as it is a contradiction to say infinity of 
extension can be separated; that is, a part of 
infinity of extension separated by a certain distance 
from infinity of extension, there remaining 
infinity of extension after part of it is taken away ; 
so it is a contradiction to say it is not indivisible. 


Infinity of extension is then necessarily indivisible. 


The parts of infinity of extension being 
necessarily indivisible from each other, it is a 
necessary consequence that the thing, the parts of 
which are divisible from each other, is not infinity 
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of extension, nor any part of it; part in the sense 
of partial consideration only, for otherwise infinity 
of extension can have no parts. [“A partial 


consideration is not separating.” —Locke. | 


INFERENCE FROM Proposition II. 


INFINITY OF EXTENSION IS NECESSARILY 
IMMOVABLE. 

Infinity of extension is necessarily immovable 
either really or mentally ; that is to say, the parts 
of infinity of extension are necessarily immov- 
able among themselves really or mentally. 

The motion of the parts of a thing among 
themselves supposes, of necessity, separation of the 
parts, and infinity of extension being necessarily 
incapable of separation is, therefore, necessarily 
immovable, that is, its parts are necessarily 
immovable among themselves. 

It is a necessary consequence that the thing, the 
parts of which are movable among themselves, 
is not infinity of extension, nor any part of it, 
part in the sense of partial consideration only, for 


otherwise infinity of extension can have no parts. 
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Proposition III. 


THERE IS NECESSARILY A BEING OF INFINITY OF 
EXTENSION. 


Either infinity of extension subsists without a 


support or substratum, or it subsists not without a 
support or substratum. 


If infinity of extension subsists without a sub- 
stratum, then it is a substance. And if any one 
should deny that it is a substance, it so subsisting, 
to prove the absurdity of such denial we have but 
to defy him to show why infinity of extension is 
not a substance, so far forth as it can subsist by 
itself or without a substratum. 

As, therefore, it is a contradiction to deny that 
infinity of extension exists, so there is, on the 
supposition of its being able to subsist without a 
substratum, a substance or being of infinity of 

Extention and extension necessarily existing, though 
being identical. infinity of extension and the being of 
infinity of extension are not different but identical. 

If infinity of extension subsist not without a sub- 
stratum, then, it being a contradiction to deny 
there is Infinity of extension, it is a contradiction 
to deny there is a substratum to it. 
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Whether or not men will consent to call this 
substratum substance or being is of very little 
consequence, for it is certain that the word sub- 
stance, or being, can never be employed to stand 
for anything better entitled to the application of 
the term than the substratum of infinity of 
extension. But to refuse to give such substratum 
that name, being a thing obviously most unreason- 
able, let us cail the substratum of infinity of 
extension by the name substance or being. 

Then there is, necessarily, a being of infinity of 
extension. 


Proposition IV. 


THE BEING OF INFINITY OF EXTENSION IS, 
NECESSARILY OF UNITY AND SIMPLICITY. 
Because infinity of extension is necessarily 
indivisible, therefore it is of the truest unity, and, 
as infinity of extension is necessarily of the truest 
unity, so it is necessarily of the utmost simplicity. 
For what more can be included in simplicity than 
is implied in unity caused by a thing being neces- 
sarily indivisible ? 
And as, on the supposition that infinity of 
extension subsists by itself, there is necessarily a 
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being of infinity of extension, o, this supposed, 
that being is necessarily of unity and simplicity. — 

If infinity of extension subsist not without a sub- 
stratum, it is intuitively evident that the sub- 
stratum of infinity of extension can be no more 
divisible than infinity of extension itself. There- 
fore, as infinity of extension is necessarily indivis- 
ible, so is its substratum. 

And infinity of extension being necessarily of 
unity and simplicity because necessarily indivisible, 
its substratum for the same reason is so likewise. 

And as, on the supposition that infinity of 
extension subsists not without a substratum, there 
is necessarily a being of infinity of extension, so 
that being is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

Then the being of infinity of extension is 
necessarily of unity and simplicity. 


INFERENCE FROM PROPOSITION. 


The substratum of infinity of extension being 
necessarily indivisible, that is, its parts being 
necessarily indivisible from each other, it is an 
inference that its parts (parts in the sense of partial 
consideration only) are necessarily immovable 
among themselves, for the same reason that the 
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parts of infinity of extension are necessarily immov- 
able among themselves, because necessarily indivis- 
ible from each other. 

On the whole, therefore, the thing, the parts of 
which are divisible from each other, is not the sub- 
stratum of infinity of extension, nor any part of it, 
and the thing, the parts of which are movable among 
themselves, is not the substratum nor any part 
of it (part in the sense of partial consideration only). 


SUB-PROPOSITION. 

THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE IS FINITE IN EXTENSION. 

The application of positions already demonstrated, 
directed to the fact of matter, enables the reasoner to 
make manifest that the material universe is truly 
not of infinity of extension, but finite in extension. 

If any one should affirm that the material 
universe is of infinity of extension, no reason can be 
assigned, except that the material universe must 
be considered to be the substratum of infinity of 
extension. 

The upholders of the doctrine that the material 
universe is of infinity of extension will be among 
the foremost to maintain that the material universe 


is the substratum of infinity of extension, since on 
8 
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any other supposition there would unquestionably 
be an extension besides the extension of matter ; 
and this is the very thing which these men are 
most determinedly set against as a position which 
they can by no means endure. In truth, the 
supposition of the existence of extension, indeed of 
infinity of extension, apart from matter, or distinct 
from the extension of matter, would render it a 
piece of pure idleness on the part of the supposer 
to hold that matter is of infinity of extension. It 
is only to get quit of an extension distinct from 
that of matter that the assertion, matter is infin- 
itely extended, is made. Introduce the other and 
separate extension as necessarily existing, and all 
reason for holding by the infinite extension of 
matter is gone. 

That the material universe is the substratum of 
infinity of extension will be maintained if it be 
contended that the material universe is a thorough 
plenum of infinity of extension. This is evident, 

Definition of as by a thorough plenum of matter 
Piena: must be meant a material plenum in 
which no empty interstice or hollow vacuity (actual 
or possible, by compression or otherwise) can be ; 
the two factors, the substratum to wit and the 
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plenum, being perfectly and at all points indis- 
solubly coincident. 

To put to the proof whether or not the material 
universe can be such substratum we have but to 
ask, Are the parts of the material universe divisible 
from each other? and, Are they movable among 
themselves? For if they be so divisible, or so 
movable, then the material universe cannot be the 
substratum of infinity of extension. 

Now we know that some parts of the material 
universe are divisible from each other, and, as far 
as we know, every part of it to which our minds 
could be directed is as divisible as are the parts 
which we certainly know are divisible. 

Therefore the material universe cannot be the 
substratum of infinity of extension, 

Again, we are certain that some parts of the 
material universe are movable among themselves, 
and that every part of it to which our minds could 
be directed is as movable as are the parts which we 
certainly know are movable. 

Therefore, again, the material universe cannot 
be the substratum of infinity of extension. 

The material universe is therefore finite in 


extension, for were it of infinity of extension it 
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would be the substratum thereof. But,not being that 
substratum, therefore, it is not of infinity of extension. 


The material universe, then, is finite in extension. 


To allege that matter, or a plenum of matter, 
exists, with infinitely numerous vacua contained 
in it and interspersed throughout it as a whole, 
were simply a form of the position, matter is finite 
in extension, If matter be finite in this regard, it 
is worth no one’s while to contend for its infinitude 
in the sense of no general boundaries. Generally, 
and to all practical intents, that which is divisible, 
much more that which is movable, is finite in extent. 

There are here two sorts of extension, the one 
sort, that which the material universe has, and the 
other, the extension of infinity of extension. And 
as infinity of extension is necessarily existing, and 

Meas as the extension of the material universe 

in Infinity of must exist, if it exist, in the extension 

RIE of infinity of extension, a part of this 
or of its substratum, if it have a substratum (part 
but in the sense of partial consideration), must 
penetrate the material universe, and every atom, 
even the minutest atom of it. 


It will be proper to distinguish between these 
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two kinds of extension. Accordingly let us con- 
fine the name extension to matter, namely, to the 
distance of the extremities of matter from each 
other, and apply the name expansion to the exten- 
sion of infinity of extension, a part of which (part 
in the sense of partial consideration only) penetrates 
all matter to the minutest atom. 

Penetration, having been evidenced an important 
result, makes its appearance. Infinity of expansion 
or its substratum (if there be one) penetrates 
matter, hence we have the fact and the Aw Tulinite 
doctrine of spirituality coming to the Spink, 
surface. That which intimately penetrates matter 
is, of course, immaterial, and it is no unwarrant- 
able step to advance that the immaterial being or 
substance which penetrates all matter may be called 
a spiritual substance, in one word, a spirit. 

Thus there is existing necessarily a spiritual 
substance, or spirit, of infinity of expansion, or, in 
other words, an infinite spirit. 

But although the spirituality of the necessary 
being of infinity of expansion has been manifested, 
it will not be requisite to introduce the element of 
the spirituality at every stage. It will suffice to 
bear in mind that the principle exists. 
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PROPOSITION V. 


THERE IS NECESSARILY BUT ONE BEING OF 
INFINITY OF EXPANSION. 


We have proved that there is necessarily a 
being of infinity of expansion. Now we are 
under a necessity of inferring from the existence 
of such a being that there is but one such being. 

For, as it is evident, there can be but one 
infinity of expansion, so, on the supposition that 
it subsists by itself and so is a being, there can 
be but one being of infinity of expansion. And, 
as it is evident there can no more be more than 
one substratum of infinity of expansion (whatever 
that substratum is) than there can be more than 
one infinity of expansion, and as, therefore, it is 
evident there can be but one substratum of in- 
finity of expansion, so, on the supposition that 
infinity of expansion subsists not without a sub- 
stratum or being, there can be but one being of 
infinity of expansion. 

Thus there is necessarily but one being of in- 
finity of expansion. 
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Division I. 
Part II. 


The truth that infinity of duration is necessarily 
existing is evident from the same sort 
Duration. 
of consideration as shows there is neces- 
sarily infinity of extension. 

[Infinity of duration is necessarily existing, 
indivisible, immovable, is a substance or has a 
substratum or substance or being of infinity of 
duration necessarily existing. Infinity of duration 
and the being of infinity of duration are identical. 
Infinity of duration being indivisible is of the 
truest unity and utmost simplicity, and so is its 
substratum, being also indivisible. There is neces- 
sarily but one being of infinity of duration. | 


SUB- PROPOSITION. 
THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE IS FINITE IN DURATION. 


To contend that the material universe is, of 
itself, of infinity of duration, is tantamount to 
holding that there is an indissoluble bond which 
we are under a necessity of conceiving, so that the 
infinity of duration cannot be conceived to have 
existed without the material universe. The fact 
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is that the human mind can easily conceive the 
non-existence of matter from infinity of duration 
past or to come. Matter is simply another word 
for that which is divisible in every sense or in 
every possible way. Thus the material universe is 


finite in duration. 


INFERENCE FROM SuB-PROPOSITION. 


EVERY SUCCESSION OF FINITELY EXTENDED 
SUBSTANCES IS FINITE IN DURATION. 


Should it now be asserted that any succession 
or successions of substances finite in extension, 
say, of animals, or vegetables, or minerals, or all 
together, or of worlds, or of systems of worlds, 
or systems of germs of worlds, is of infinity of 
duration, the falsity of the assertion is clear. For 
seeing that the whole finitely extended material 
universe itself is finite in duration, every succession 
of substances which are in the material universe 
(and of course there can be no substances finite in 
extension which are out of it) must therefore be 
finite in duration too. 


Should it be further alleged that, not substances 
in the material universe but, such a world as the 
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one actually existing whole, is but an item in a suc- 
cession of worlds or germs of worlds having no 
beginning or being of infinity of duration, then 
the answer would be that a succession (of whatever 
kind) does obviously involve motion or things 
moved ; since successions or even a single course of 
succession implies motion by the very nature thereof, 
things succeeding each other being things moved 
in relation to each other. Now things (successions, 
as you will, of motes, or molehills, or mountains, or 
worlds, or systems of worlds, or systems of germs 
of worlds) which are moved cannot be the sub- 
stratum of infinity of duration or any part of it, 
and therefore cannot be of infinity of duration but 
are tied down to finiteness in duration. But an 
overwhelmingly potent answer is at hand as a 
preliminary bar to any such supposition. Such 
a succession of universes as that advanced would 
be but our own old material universe itself in 
disguise. The supposed succession of worlds 
emerging one by one from the depths of eternity 
would be nothing more than the material universe 
under one of its conceivable phases. 

Every succession of material substances is, then, 


finite in duration. 
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Division I. 
FARE ICL 
Proposition I. 
THERE IS NECESSARILY A BEING OF INFINITY OF 
‘EXPANSION AND INFINITY OF DURATION. 

That there is necessarily a being of infinity of 
expansion and infinity of duration will be de- 
monstrated if it be proved that the necessarily 
existing being of infinity of expansion and the 
necessarily existing being of infinity of duration 
are not different beings but are identical. 

Now either infinity of expansion subsists by 
itself and then it is a being, and infinity of 
duration exists by itself and then it is a being ; 
or infinity of expansion subsists not without a 
substratum or being, and infinity of duration exists 
not without a substratum or being. 

To take the former alternative. Every part of 
infinity of expansion being in every part of infinity 
of duration, every part of the being of infinity of 
expansion is in every part of the being of infinity 
of duration. And every part of infinity of duration 


being in every part of infinity of expansion, every 
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part of the being of infinity of duration is in every 
part of the being of infinity of expansion. (Part,in all 
the cases, in the sense of partial consideration only.) 

To wit, the whole of infinity of expansion being 
in the whole of infinity of duration, the whole of 
the being of infinity of expansion is in the whole 
of the being of infinity of duration. And the 
whole of infinity of duration being in the whole of 
infinity of expansion, the whole of the being of 
infinity of duration is in the whole of the being of 
infinity of expansion. (Whole, in every instance, 
but as a figure.) 

And this being most manifestly impossible 
if the being of infinity of expansion and the being 
of infinity of duration be different, it necessarily 
follows that they are identical. 

Then to turn to the other alternative, infinity of 
expansion subsists not without a substratum or 
being, and infinity of duration subsists not with- 
out a substratum or being. [Gillespie works this 
out on the same lines as those on which he proved 
the former alternative. He follows with combina- 
tions of the alternatives. | 

Thus there is necessarily a being of infinity of 
expansion and infinity of duration. 
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Proposition II. 


THE BEING OF INFINITY OF EXPANSION AND INFINITY 
OF DURATION IS NECESSARILY OF UNITY AND 
SIMPLICITY. 


The being of infinity of expansion and the being 
of infinity of duration being both necessarily of 
unity and simplicity, and these two being not 
different but identical, it follows that the being 
of infinity of expansion and infinity of duration is 
necessarily of unity and simplicity. 


Proposrtrion III. 


THERE IS NECESSARILY BUT ONE BEING OF INFINITY 
OF EXPANSION AND INFINITY OF DURATION. 


The being of infinity of expansion being also the 
being of infinity of duration, it follows that there 
is necessarily but one being of infinity of expansion 
and infinity of duration. 


We may, for an instant, evoke here the always 
latent principle or element of spirituality. It has 
been shown that there is an immaterial or spiritual 


substance or being of infinity of expansion, and 
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there is but one such. It has also been demon- 
strated that the being of infinity of expansion is 
also of infinity of duration, and that 

there is but one such. Consequently on es 
there is but one immaterial or spiritual 
substance or being of infinity of expansion and 


infinity of duration. 
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DIVISION II. 
THE INTELLECTUAL ATTRIBUTES. 
Parr I. 


PROPOSITION. 


THE SIMPLE, SOLE BEING OF INFINITY OF EX- 
PANSION AND OF DURATION IS NECESSARILY 
INTELLIGENT AND ALL-KNOWING. 


To try to define intelligence would be a vain 
effort. That which consciousness directly and 
always testifies while thought goes on is best 
evidenced by consciousness itself. Thought is 
best explained by being left without endeavour 
at explanation. 

The same holds true of knowing. What to know 
is, or essentially involves, is best understood by 
keeping silence to the outward ear and letting the 
voices within alone be heard. 


If none of us can ascend higher or go further in 
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than the testimony of consciousness itself, it is 
because the secret in the cogito is the ultimate for 
us all. 

Now, that the infinite being is intelligent will 
not be difficult to demonstrate, for intelligence 
either began to be or it never began to be. 

That it never began to be is evident in this, 
that if it began to be in the sense of there never 
having been any intelligence whatsoever before, it 
must have had a cause; for whatever begins to be 
must have a cause. And the cause of intelligence 
must be of intelligence, for there having been no 
intelligence whatever before, what is not of in- 
telligence cannot make intelligence begin to be. 
Therefore if intelligence began to be, there was 
intelligence before there was intelligence. Now 
intelligence being before intelligence began to be 
is a contradiction. And this absurdity following 
from the supposition that intelligence began to be, 
it is proved that intelligence never began to be; 
that is, is of infinity of duration. 

And as intelligence is of infinity of duration, and 
supposes an infinite being, it follows that the in- 
finite being is necessarily of intelligence. 

That this being is all-knowing is no inference, 
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it is implied. A being of intelligence who is of 
infinity of expansion and of duration is convertible 
with an all-knowing being. 

Then the infinite being is necessarily intelligent 


; and all-knowing. 
The Infinite 


Being is a self- 

conscious The infinite being, being intelligent, 
ssa is a mind, a mind conscious of itself. 
Consciousness of thought without there being 
thought objective to the subjective thought which 
is conscious, would be no evidence of the existence 
of a mind in any thorough sense of the term 
standing for the true idea of a mind. To be 
conscious of consciousness is to have the mind as 
conscious subject, and also the objective thought 
of which the mind is conscious; this much at the 
least is implied in the very being of thinking with 


consciousness. 


Division II. 
PARTAN 
PROPOSITION.. 

THE SIMPLE, SOLE BEING OF INFINITY OF EX- 
PANSION AND OF DURATION, WHO IS ALL- 
KNOWING, IS NECESSARILY ALL-POWERFUL. 

That the infinite being who is all-knowing is 
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necessarily all-powerful must be granted if it be 
shown that it made matter begin to be. 

As the material universe is finite in duration or 
began to be, it must have had a cause; for what- 
ever begins to be must have a cause. And that 
cause must be in one respect or other this being, 
since what being or cause other than Creator of 
or independent of that being could —_ Matter. 
there be? Therefore that being made matter 
begin to be. 

By the common consent of philosophers who 
have flourished since men have been familiarised 
with the idea of creation, in the strict and proper 
sense (in the sense, that is, of a creating which is 
simply the making begin to be of what before was 
not), it has been agreed, that to make matter begin 
to be, in other words, to create matter, would 
evince the possession of unlimited power, or all 
power, not involving any contradiction or im- 
possibility or absurdity of any kind. If true 
creation does not prove all-powerfulness, this 
cannot be proved at all. But creation is the 
highest conceivable exercise of power. Creation 
is, in truth, the test and the sign of omnipotence. 


In fine, the being who created all matter, namely, 
9 
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all the visible or (as it is called) gross matter, 
and all the particles, atoms, germs, elements, 
however subtile, visible or invisible, solid or im- 
ponderable, of matter as men see it, that being 
can do all possible things. No truth can be 
plainer. 

And it being shown that the being in question 
did make matter begin to be, that being is neces- 


sarily all-powerful. 


Division II. 
Parr IIl. 
PROPOSITION. 


THE SIMPLE, SOLE BEING OF INFINITY OF EXPANSION 
AND OF DURATION, WHO IS ALL-KNOWING AND 
ALL-POWERFUL, IS NECESSARILY ENTIRELY FREE. 

That the infinite being who is all-knowing and 
all-powerful is necessarily entirely free will be 
evinced if it be manifested that it made motion 
begin to be. 

Now of all the corporeal substances in motion, 
none belongs to a succession of infinity of 
duration, every succession of corporeal substances 
being finite in duration, And the moving sub- 
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stances being all finite in duration or having begun 
sometime to be, they must have had a cause, for 
whatever begins to be must have acause. And no 
first cause can be assigned or even Creator of 
thought of other than this being. Moton. 
Therefore this being made moving substances or 
motion begin to be. 

No philosopher of any age was ever known to 
call in question the position, that the being 
causing or making begin to be all motion, or 
motion absolutely, is free, or must be supposed to 
be free, free of all outward or extraneous in- 
fluence. To originate absolute motion is, and has 
universally been allowed to be, the best possible 
test and sign of the possession of true freeness. 

Motion involves the existence of bodies, and so of 
matter. If there were no bodies there could be 
no motion, at any rate no motion of the sole kind 
which could figure in an argument between theist 
and atheist or materialist, 

Besides the infinite being there was, ere motion, 
all motion, began to be, no substance or being 
whatever in existence except matter, which by 
supposition was at absolute rest. Therefore this 
infinite being was, and must be supposed to have 
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been, the very cause or creator òf all the motion 
which began to be, that is of all motion what- 
soever. 

And this being manifested, it is evinced 
that that being is necessarily entirely free. 


As the infinite being, mind, or spirit was the 
cause of all substances that move, or in other words 
all successions of substances or beings, therefore 

BEE T that being was the cause of the par- 
Men. ticular successions or succession of 
those intellectual and moral beings denominated 
men. In other words, that being is the creator 


of men. 
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DIVISION III. 
THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES. 


Sus-Drviston I. 
THE TRANSITIONAL ATTRIBUTES. 


Proposition I, 

THE SIMPLE, SOLE BEING OF INFINITY OF EXPANSION 
AND OF DURATION, WHO IS ALL-KNOWING, ALL- 
POWERFUL, AND ENTIRELY FREE, IS NECES- 
SARILY COMPLETELY HAPPY. 

Every position which we cannot but believe is a 
necessary truth. We cannot but believe that the 
infinite being is completely happy. Therefore that 
this being is completely happy is a necessary 
truth. 

Before we could affirm unhappiness of this being 
we should require to know of some sufficient reason. 
But we can know of none. For every kind and 
degree of unhappiness must proceed, or be re- 
solvable into what proceeds, from some natural 
defect or imperfection: and what imperfection can 


this being be subject to? 
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And as we can have no sufficient reason for 
ascribing unhappiness to that being, so, on the 
other hand, there is a sufficient reason why we 
cannot help ascribing to it happiness the most 
complete. For the being is a mind conscious 
of itself: that is, it perceives its own attributes or 
perfections, and ‘is conscious of the thoughts 
whereby it perceives them. 

Therefore we -cannot but believe that this 


infinite being is necessarily completely happy. 


SuB- PROPOSITION. 
THE SIMPLE, SOLE BEING OF INFINITY OF EXPANSION 
© AND OF DURATION, WHO IS ALL-KNOWING, ALL- 
POWERFUL, ENTIRELY FREE, AND COMPLETELY 
HAPPY, IS NECESSARILY PERFECTLY GOOD. 

On the supposition that the infinite being 
created intellectual and moral beings, indeed, any 
animal natures whatever, the only motive, or, if 
you think there were more motives than one, one 
of the motives, to create must have been a desire 
to make other happiness than its own consummate 
happimess begin to be. Should there be assigned 
any additional motive, it cannot be believed to 
have been incompatible with such desire. The 
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reason is plain : a mind labouring with incongruous 
motives cannot be happy. 

But it has been demonstrated that this being 
created intellectual and moral or, to employ a 
most comprehensive term, sentient substances or 
beings. 

Therefore the only motive, or at least one of 
the motives, to create must have been a desire to 


produce creaturely happiness. The will to create 
moral intelligences, in one word, men, involves 


on the part of the essentially happy creating mind 
a desire to communicate of, or according to, its 
own. Had there been no such will, the will 
presupposing the desire, in the divine nature, the 
divine would have remained sole, alone, without 
the creatures. But creation having become an 
accomplished fact, we can legitimately argue back 
to the indispensable requisite, without which the 
creature-minds must have been as impossible as an 
effect. without any cause. 

The consequentially necessary connection be- 
tween the consummate happiness of this being and 
its desire to communicate happiness, all possible 
happiness (for there is no sufficient reason why we 
should suppose the amount of happiness to be 
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bestowed on the creatures, as creatures, to be less 
than it might be), is intuitively evident. By no 
stretch of imagination can we conceive that this 
being could be the free cause of misery, or aught 
but happiness to its creatures, unless we can 
conceive that happiness, as happiness, can give 
birth to its opposite, the cause being wholly 
disproportionate to the effect. 

Now to produce, in consequence of desire to 
produce, all possible creaturely happiness is to be 
perfectly good. 

From all which it is obvious that this being is 


necessarily perfectly good. 


Happiness, strictly considered, is quite an ab- 
solute thing. That is, this being is consummately 
happy in itself. By itself it is in possession of 
complete happiness ; needing, or indeed admitting 
access of, or the possibility of increase in, essential 
happiness from no quarter whatever, least of all 
from the creature—the product of its own will and 
mere good pleasure. But, the happiness over- 
flowing, goodness as a distinct thing is to be seen 
in being, and the creature in its train is the result. 
The creatures once in conscious existence, objects 
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for the manifestation of the relative qualities or 
properties of the divine mind, stand out as realities. 

Goodness, as appertaining to the supreme mind, 
is no such single and simple thing as one might 
too hastily conclude it to be. Goodness has 
indeed two sides; or it may be said to look with 
two faces. On the one side it may be regarded as 
the still complacency of the supreme spirit, dis- 
posing it contemplatively and abstractly to doings 
of benevolence. The other face of goodness 
presents us with the actual active kindnesses 
exercised in regard to the already existing creature- 
minds, the images, to some extent, of that supreme 
mind. In the first way there is perfect happiness 
ready to overflow, and, creating, to flood the other 
with gladness: in the second way the happiness, 
so consummate, has run over into, being mingled 
with, acts of actual goodness by the continuous 
production of a creation with intellectual and 
moral agents capable, according to their measure, 
of happiness themselves. The creatures, once in 
being, are objects fitted to be continuously and 
lastingly receptive of the most happy creator’s 
successive communications. 

But goodness, as the principle and fount of 
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sustained series of actings, belongs rather to 
another head, and the student will find that good- 
ness in that aspect is handled later. 


Division III. 
Sus- Division Il. 
THE RELATIVE ATTRIBUTES. 


In place of the words “The simple, sole being 
of infinity of expansion and of duration, 
Good or God. f 7 
who is all-knowing, all-powerful, en- 
tirely free, and completely happy,” as well as 
“ perfectly good,” for the future we shall employ 
the one term, God. 
A being perfectly good necessarily exists; that 


is, there is necessarily a God. 


Proposition II. 
GOD IS NECESSARILY TRUE. 

Viewed as an affair of language, the proposition 
God is true may be taken in one or other of two 
distinct senses. First, it may be held to mean 
that He truly, or in truth, or according to truthful- 
ness, is God. So we say, “This is the true God.” 
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Again, “Ye turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and true God.” And second, it may 
mean that He acts truly, or with trueness, or 
truth, or truthfulness. In this way we may say, 
“Let God be true, but every man a liar.” Or, 
“He that hath received His testimony hath set 
to his seal that God is true.” The latter of these 
senses is to be taken here. 

In the proposition God is true it is involved 
that there are objects. But it is a totally different 
question, of what character the objects are. 
These may be (observe it is not said that they 
must be) creatures, that is, intelligent and moral 
creatures, for no one with whom we will have to 
do will insult mankind by contending that God can 
be considered truthful in relation simply to mere 
animal natures, destitute of intellectual and moral 
qualities. And to speak of truth in relation to the 
vegetable world were lamentably out of the 
question: while to talk of truth as manifested 
to any portion of the mineral kingdom would be 
to suggest a sheer impossibility, and to mock our 
understanding by a shameless pantheistical ab- 
surdity. 

The objects of the truth in question may possibly 
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not be creatures like men. Nevertheless some 
persons would doubtless contend that the objects 
present to the mind, when we treat of God’s truth, 
must needs be creatures like us. These persons 
would assert none but men can be. We shall, 
they say, admit the existence of no intellectual 
and moral inhabitants, whether man-like or angelic, 
that is, having faculties similar to those of men 
only higher in degree, no inhabitants, we repeat, 
of any other planet in our system, or of our own 
central luminary, or of any other self-luminous 
sun or star, or, finally, of any other sidereal 
system among the countless constellations or larger 
systems of the wide heavens. So decide these 
self-confident, most rigid humanitarians. Narrow 
is their horizon; within it themselves the only 
visibles. But it is enough to advance in opposition 
to the tenet that only creatures that are men 
upon this earth can be objects of God’s truth, 
that this tenet has not yet been proved to be true; 
neither has it been rendered at all probable. 
Further, there are objects indeed of God’s truth ; 
but whether the object be necessarily conceived 
to be a creature at all, even this must be reckoned 


to be an open question ; a question, however, on 
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which we do not mean at all to enter. For to do 
so would involve the entering upon the subject 
of the internal constitution of the Godhead; and 
it is, as a matter of course, far removed from our 
present purpose to investigate such a subject, 
especially if the investigation should naturally 
tend to lead us to the deepest foundations in 
our minds of that most profound of metaphysical 
topics. , 

There is then to be supposed the other than 
God in proceeding to our demonstration. And 
in treating of the other than God, we shall, for 
reasons which may be gathered from the preceding 
sections, cast out of the account all but the in- 
tellectual and moral creatures. And our view 
will, for the most part, if not always, be 
limited to man. For should we in any place 
speak of other creatures, or, in plainer language, 
spirits with intellectual and moral natures superior 
to man’s nature, we shall do so as a matter of 
grace, or of mere supposition. We shall do so 
only for the sake of some illustration, or for 
the mere purpose of widening the range of our 
horizon. 

Let it be granted not only that the other than 
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God exists as objective to Him, but that God 
does, in actual deed, act or make communications 
towards the other, the objects being men. 

For a mind to be true is to act consciously 
as things are, and not as they are not. Now 
to act as a thing is requires no foreign element ; 
but it does obviously require the introduction 
of a foreign element to act as a thing is not. 
God, a conscious mind, in acting as He is, to 
men as men, goes not beyond the reality of things. 
But suppose it otherwise : suppose God consciously 
acting as if He were not what He really is, or 
as if He were.what He really is not, and to men 
as not being what they are, or as being what 
they are not, you thereby necessitate the intro- 
duction of a supposition to account for this acting 
falsely. Obviously you require something out of 
God and beyond God to account for His (pre- 
sumed) conscious falseness. What can there be 
to necessitate His acting falsely? No such foreign 
element can be assigned or so much as thought 
of. There can be no being independent of that 
being: none, therefore, to cause Him to energise 
falsely. 


But an additional absurdity would be involved 
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by the introduction of the supposition of such 
a foreign element, which will be presented in a 
somewhat new and greatly stronger light. 

At this stage we consider falsity on its mere 
intellectual side, or simply as opposed to the true. 
But under the future proposition concerning justice 
the false will appear in its true colours, or as the 
immoral. Yet although precluded from occupying 
higher ground by taking in the element of 
morality, still falsity, falseness, falsehood of any 
kind and of every degree involves imperfection in 
the being who is false. Falseness can only have a 
place in a nature defective in some respect. Now 
defect or imperfection cannot be supposed in God. 

In fine, to suppose God otherwise than true, that 
is, as acting falsely, were equal to alleging that the 
necessarily unlimited one is, in point of fact, 
limited: indeed most limited. For no limitation 
can be greater than that defect which would bring 
about the adoption of falsehood. 

So there is a sufficient reason for our position, 
that God, in acting, must act as things are, and 
therefore we conclude that God is necessarily 


true. 
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À 
INFERENCE FROM Proposition II. 
GOD, WHO IS TRUE, IS NECESSARILY FAITHFUL. 


Faithfulness demands true objects, as much as 
truth does. But faithfulness not only demands 
objects (specific and peculiar objects, indeed) but 
itself, as subject, necessitates the supposition of 
a thing not, like a pure object, beyond itself. 
For faithfulness can only be exercised with re- 
ference to promises, covenants, or engagements of 
some kind. A covenant, an engagement, an 
obligation of any description whatsoever come 
under or entered into by God is just a divine 
promise in another form. 

Faithfulness does not imply a great deal more 
than trueness. Truth is not faithfulness, but the 
latter involves the former. Faithfulness is simply 
truth as to engagements. 

A divine promise, however, is a serious thing. 
The faithfulness of God is an attribute which, more 
than many of the attributes, depends on the other 
than God: nevertheless, the faithfulness in question 
is the true heavenly or real model of every law 
which altereth not. God's faithfulness to a 
promise is the God of truth Himself with reference 
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to a promise. A divine promise once made is 
sure, yea, unchangeable. A promise by God is 
God Himself promising. A divine promise broken 
would be God no longer God, and the pledge of 
intellectual and moral chaos and universal ruin: 
in fine, it is impossible for God, having covenanted, 
to lie, because it is impossible that God should 
cease to be. 

Thus God, who is the true, is necessarily the 
faithful. 


Proposition III. 


GOD, WHO IS TRUE AND FAITHFUL, IS 
NECESSARILY INFLEXIBLY JUST. 

If to manifest the truth, or to do the truth, 
objects are required, to manifest justice no less 
requires objects on which the justice is to be 
exercised. Such objects shall be considered to be 
men. They must be so considered, taking the 
nature of the lower animals, and all beneath the 
lower animals, into account. And the objects of 
this justice shall, or perhaps must, be considered to 
the exclusion of angel-spirits or any possibly 
existing higher natures. 


But it falls to be noticed that another element 
10 
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must be introduced, with special‘regard to one at 
least of the factors. While the proposition, God 
is true, regards, or may regard, men simply as men, 
the proposition, God is just, regards, always regards, 
men in the further light of being 


Men, Men, 
pee —_— 
Moral, or Immoral, 
with 
All the subdivisions 
of 
Truthful, &c. False, &c. 


A moral designation, therefore, is added to the 
objects. The men are always considered to be 
virtuous or moral, or, on the other hand, un- 
virtuous or immoral. 

The propriety of the introduction of this new 
element will not be seriously gainsaid. To be 
true nothing more is required than to act as 
things are, and not as they are not; and the 
notion is complete without considering whether the 
creatures, who are the objects to whom the truth 
is manifested, be good or bad. But it is dif- 
ferent in the case of justice. God cannot be the 


just God to men unless their moral condition be 
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taken into account. Justice, in fact, is a quality 
having necessary reference to the deserts or merits 
and the demerits, that is, the goodness or the 
badness of its objects. Take away moral states 
and you obliterate the possibility of the exercise of 
justice. 

The right use of language has fixed, that to be 
true is different from being just, and that to be 
just requires that there be some merit or some 
demerit in each one of the objects. Unless men 
be considered to be good and bad, they are not fit 
objects for the display of justice. Justice, in fine, 
has a distinct additional element in it over and 
above that which trueness of necessity involves. 
Truth has to do with existences simply: justice 
with moral existences only as such. 

Our proposition is this, that God must be just to 
men as moral beings. God is just: that is, He 
acts towards the good man as being a good man, 
and towards the evil or bad as being so. 

Man is specially, if not exclusively, regarded 
by justice as a moral being. A 
characteristic of the human race is 
conscience. Every genuine member of the family 
of man is distinguished and honoured and blessed 


Conscience, 
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by the possession of this admirable mental power. 
This it is which, even more than his intellectual 
pre-eminence, gives man (the undisputed sovereign 
lord of all this cosmos) his vast superiority over 
even the very highest of the lower animals : this it 
is which most assimilates man to every higher 
order of minds, more especially to the mind over 
all minds. By this conscience or moral sense, 
man approves or disapproves of the actions of 
moral agents, praises or blames the doers of the 

actions, good and ill, recognises the one kind to 
be worthy of reward and the opposite kind to be 
deserving of punishment. This faculty, suscepti- 
bility, or power of mind has been called by some 
philosophers conscientiousness. 

Is there reason for attributing to God such a 


quality or property of mind as that denoted? In 
answer it may be contended that, as far as regards 


man, this faculty is a most undoubted perfection. 
Not only so, for conscience asserts, and vindicates 
in asserting, its rightful supremacy over the whole 
man as amoral being. It claims to be above all 
the emotions as well as all the passions, above all 
the feelings, indeed, let them be called by any 
name one likes; and above them all conscience 
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reigns as rightful absolute monarch. In fine, if 
conscience be no perfection, there is no perfection 
in or connected with man. That man has in- 
tellectual excellencies or perfections few will 
dispute and none can establish. But man’s power 
to take in intellectual truths could not be reckoned 
as appertaining to the perfection of his nature, if the 
power to distinguish between right and wrong and 
to distribute reward and punishment be no per- 
fection. But the power of mind under notice 
is not only a perfection but it is an original and 
distinct perfection of mind. Indeed, this is implied 
by the very nature of the case; for how could such 
a perfection grow from nothing or result from any 
collection of powers destitute of conscientiousness ? 
It would be absurd to contend that conscience, 
rudiments and all, could have been (not cultivated 
and improved but acquired) absolutely acquired by 
education; for it is but too obvious that a 
conscience cannot be the product of factors them- 
selves wanting all conscience. In fact every 
genuine representative of our race will admit and 
glory in the uniqueness and the lawful sup- 
remacy of conscience. Only those persons who, 
malformed or ill-constituted as individuals, are 
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deficient as to degree in this grand faculty will 
seek to lower its claims and represent them as 
baseless pretensions. These individuals in speak- 
ing may draw from their own experience, in 
which they are most unhappy. But their mishap 
must be corrected by the general verdict. Taking 
in all the landscape, exceptional infelicities are lost 
sight of by the large-minded spectator ; and it is 
well that it should be so. In fine, conscience is the 
greatest of perfections in man’s whole intellectual 
system. 

It bemg taken for granted that conscience 
is a perfection, we proceed to consider the 
identification of God as the originator of man’s 
conscience, Himself the conscience of consciences. 
Now it is to be noted that there is an axiom as 
sure aS any axiom or any truth whatever, in 
any science whatsoever, even including the exact 
sciences, to wit—an effect, qua effect, cannot possess 
any original distinct perfection which is not in the 
cause, either actually or at least in a higher degree. 
It has been proved that man is a creature, which 
is another way of saying that he is an effect; and 
to affirm that man is a creature, or an effect, is 
equivalent to the affirmation that man has a 
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creator. Therefore, in the creator or mind of 
minds there must be an attribute corresponding to 
this perfection in man the creature. For no effect 
can possibly have a perfection which is not, in some 
respect, in the cause: otherwise the perfection 
might be effected by nothing. 

It is, therefore, clear that in the supreme mind 
there is the quality or property of conscience. 
Reason shows that God is the just God: 
consciously just. Justice is most assuredly one of 
the divine attributes. 

It being, then, established that God is just, and 
it having been laid down that the just and the unjust 
among men are the proper objects of God’s justice, 
we approach another point in our extensive horizon. 
God’s truth and His justice impinge upon each 
other, but they do not coalesce. The truth and 
the justice coincide to a certain extent; so far 
they go on the same road, but while truth has 
been proceeding in a wider highway, justice goes 
further along the route. The fact is, that the just 
God acts towards moral agents according to their 
true states, that is, towards the good as being 
good, and towards the evil as being so. This 
is, however, in virtue not of God’s trueness 
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but of His justness. This latter it is which 
specialises in the common objects, men, fixing 
exclusively on the moral principles of the nature. 
But, nevertheless, God’s justice involves His 
trueness: a matter of moment, since a highly 
important consequence follows. 

Inasmuch as God’s justice is, indeed, little more 
than His trueness applied to the good and to the 
bad as being, respectively, good and bad morally, 
the supposition that God is unjust, involves that 
He is false. As the absurdity of God being 
false has been demonstrated, the absurdity of the 
supposition which would involve that absurdity is 
also, at the same time, made manifest. For God to 
be false is impossible: therefore the supposition 
of God being unjust, as implying the same 
impossibility, is impossible also. 

To suppose God to be unjust were to suppose 
that God has need to be unjust; and to suppose 
this, would be to suppose a cause without or apart 
from God compelling Him. 

Thus there can be no reason why we should 
suppose the possibility of God being unjust; 
but there is sufficient reason why we assert the 
impossibility of there being injustice in God. 
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We can have no difficulty, therefore, in arriving 
at the conclusion that God and justice stand to 
each other as necessary inseparables; and so we 
maintain that God is necessarily of inflexible 
justice. 


We have seen that the justice of God implies 
that He acts to the good as good, to Manas a 
the bad as being really bad. But we Morahtelns. 
now allege that the good man is, as such, 
naturally happy; he is happy so far as he is good, 
or as the good which is in him is uninterruptedly 
operative. Similarly the bad man, as such, is in- 
fallibly unhappy or, to adopt an equally plain word, 


miserable. Goodness or virtue, in short, implies 


happiness, and vice implies misery ee 
of a greater or a less degree. God, implies 
Happiness. 

therefore, must act towards the good es 
Misery. 


man as being a happy man, and to the 
evil man as being a miserable man. And we 
shall have an opportunity to observe how much 
of even tremendous significance is involved in 
these things. 

It is, then, to be shown that goodness in men 


involves happiness; and badness, unhappiness. 
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Afterwards we shall attend te what is implied 
in God acting to the good or happy man as being 
truly a happy man, and to the evil or unhappy 
man, or, to be plain, the sinner, as being indeed 
an unhappy, yea, a miserable man. Not omitting 
either the consequences of such action in the 
one way or in the other. At the point indicated, 
the grand doctrine of rewards and punishments 
will break in upon us; and in self-luminous 
flashes of light derived from the source of that 
doctrine we shall have, at a certain point in 
our progress, glimpses of the unutterable blessed- 
ness of heaven; we shall also be obliged to admit 
within the scope of our gaze the lurid darkness of 
the horrific damnation of hell. 

Thus we address ourselves to the doctrine that 
virtue involves happiness, and vice misery. 

Now, when we say that the virtuous or good 
man is, as such, happy, we mean that this is 
so according to the constitution and course of 
nature as experienced by us. But goodness is 
not the only thing or cause in operation in any 
case. As consciousness testifies, and as observa- 
tion of others and experience generally make 
plain, there is no man thoroughly good and that 
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continually ; and there are other disturbing forces 
at work besides those flowing from the man him- 
self, directly or indirectly, voluntarily or heredi- 
tarily. All those disturbing forces are resolvable 
into the evil that is in the world. And the con- 
sequence of this is that goodness is not so much 
productive of and attended by happiness simply, 
as it tends, always tends, to be so. Virtue, so far 
forth as it is virtue, involves happiness, so far as 
the virtue is singly operative. This length we 
must go. But the confusion which there is in 
the actual world prevents us from being able to 
go further. 

The same sort of thing holds with regard to 
the opposite, unvirtuousness. As according to 
the constitution of nature the good man is 
happy, so, after the same fashion, the vicious 
man is miserable, more or less miserable, and 
he always tends to become so, more and more. 
But no wicked man alive is as evil as it is 
possible he might have been, or may hereafter 
come to be, by reason, if on no other ground, 
of the good, the great good, which there is in 
this world of sense, with all its deficiencies; the 
good will not allow the evil to be so evil as, 
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without the good, the evil would assuredly be. 
The good is always striving (such is its nature) 
to keep the evil within bounds, and at least to . 
lessen the effects of its malignity. And the ex- 
perienced consequence is, that evil or vice is not 
attended by so much misery as it invariably tends 
to produce. For the same reason sin, most pro- 
lific mother, does not sooner bring about death— 
true, absolute death. There are counteracting 
agencies at work which keep the whole of the 
dreadful sin-brood in a sort of half life or lingering 
death. It is only when sin hath conceived, in 
a completed way, that the dread monster-mother 
effects the legitimate end: and brings forth un- 
sightly death. 

Apart from the limitations set by the good and 
its kingdom to the evil with its shadowy likeness 
of a kingdom, and by the evil to the good, what 
should hinder each working without let or hind- 
rance on and on? Good tending always to 
happiness, more good and more happiness; evil 
tending always to evil and misery more and more, 
without assignable end. 

Happiness and the reverse are, then, the natural 


consequences of virtue and viciousness. The effects 
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in question might be designated rewards and 
punishments. Happiness may be said to be the 
natural reward of the good man; as misery may be 
said to be the natural punishment of the evil man. 

All this which has been advanced is nothing but 
an appeal to those facts with which knowledge 
of ourselves and external observation supply us. 
We can demonstrate no fact regarding men in the 
strictest sense. There is no more than one fact in 
all the universe which is truly strictly demon- 
strable, the fact, namely, of the existence of God. 
Nor can those statements regarding human nature 
be supported by authority, because the facts are so. 

It is the case, then, that by the constitution and 
course of nature the moral are actually happy, the 
immoral the reverse. This is true, yet true never- 
theless with the conditions and qualifications before 
stated. The imperfect virtue which obtains among 
men tends to produce happiness, while the 
actually existing vice, with all its checks, has a 
tendency to produce unhappiness and positive 
misery. Such is, indeed, the constitution and 
course of nature, as made known to us by our own 
consciousness, and as observed regarding others in 


the way of daily experience. Is such constitution 
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founded in the eternal fitness of things or not? 
Is it an inherent power of virtue that it produce 
happiness? and, Is it inherent in vice to produce 
misery? Or is the reverse true? And, Are the 
happiness and the unhappiness merely arbitrarily 
qualities superadded by the arbitrary fiat, the mere 
will or good pleasure of the creator ? 

Although the question does, secretly yet really, 
distinguish between the nature of the creator 
and His good pleasure or fiat, insinuating, too, 
that His nature and this particular will could 
possibly be disjoined and disconnected, it is to 
be observed that the disconnection is impossible. 
God, the creator, is necessarily true. Being most 
truthful He must manifest Himself as He is; He 
cannot, therefore, reveal Himself by a general law 
inconsistent with the reality of His character. 
God’s fiat, in fine, must be but the pure expression 
of Himself, as willing from or in accordance with 
His nature. 

Thus the course of nature determining that 
virtue should produce happiness, and vice misery, 
it seems to follow that the connection between the 
virtue and the happiness, the vice and the misery, 
is not arbitrary but necessary. That is, taking the 
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constitution of things as an expression of the will 
of God, it seems to be evident that the constitution 
of things which fixes the connection in question is 
unalterable. The expression of will, being grounded 
in the nature of that God whose attributes have 
been demonstrated, is therefore unchangeable. 

It may be attended with good results to dwell 
upon the character of the connection in question. 

Is it inherent in virtue to be accompanied by 
happiness? and in vice to be accompanied by 
the reverse? Or, on the contrary, could virtue be 
followed as a matter of course by misery? and 
could vice be followed, by reason of the same law, 
by true happiness ? 

Virtue leads to happiness and vice to misery. 
Now this human virtue, of whatever it may 
consist, must be held to be generally expressive of 
conformity to the moral nature with which man is 
endowed; while vice, shortly, denotes departure 
from such conformity. Next, the virtue, which is 
simply conformity to the true moral nature of man, 
must be also allowed to be in conformity, at the 
very least, with the moral nature with which man 
was originally endowed by his creator; while the 
contrary holds as to vice. This is just what is 
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meant by virtue or morality; and by the 
opposite, vice. 

In viewing human virtue as a partial conformity 
to the moral nature with which man was at first 
endowed, we must view virtue as being, to a certain 
extent at least, in conformity also with the nature 
of the creator Himself. How, then, were it possible 
that virtue should not be followed by happiness, 
since the creator Himself is happy? Could con- 
formity in a variety of ways to the creator’s own 
nature lead to anything but something else equally 
in conformity with the nature of the creator? 
Could living as God would have us live, being so 
like Himself, conduct but to something like Himself ? 
Could it possibly conduct to anything unlike 
Himself? So, too, regarding vice. This is discon- 
formity to the true nature of man, and so to the 
nature of God. How, then, could it lead to 
happiness or aught but the reverse of happiness ? 
How could disconformity, in important respects, to 
the God-like lead but to some other un-God-like 
disconformity ? Could the vice, the unlike God 
lead to happiness, the like God ? 

There will be no dispute as to whether the 


2 


moral part of the nature of moral beings be the 
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main seat of happiness, worthy of the name, and 
of unhappiness. True happiness, if not itself a 
moral quality, is necessarily associated with moral 
qualities. Perhaps it is an index to their state 
and condition; the greater the true happiness the 
more the genuine moral qualities are in exercise. 
It follows that moral creatures, unlike God as to 
happiness, presuppose a change to Degenerate 
have taken place with regard to them Men: 
since the time of their being created. Thus 
certain creatures are unhappy, that is, habitually 
so, Being unhappy they are unlike God. A 
race of moral creatures unlike God must in time 
have become so; that is, they must in some way 
or other have degenerated, or become sinners. 
God cannot be supposed to have for creatures the 
direct work of His hands, or His own workmanship, 
beings unlike Himself, opposed to Himself in their 
moral qualifications, as this would involve an 
effect proceeding from an inadequate and im- 
possible cause. The creatures, therefore, as they 
came from God at their creation must have resem- 
bled God ; in other words, they must have been in 
His image and likeness. They must have been, 


therefore, happy. That is, as moral beings, with 
11 
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their moral natures entire and in legitimate 
exercise, which, in other words, is just saying truly 
and thoroughly virtuous beings, they must have 
been happy. Being like God, being virtuous or 
innocent, man was necessarily very happy. 

Now to enforce that for which much of the 
foregoing is an excellent preparation. Goodness 
and happiness are intimately, yea, inseparably 
associated, as well as are the opposites, badness 
and unhappiness. When, therefore, God acts in 
relation to a good man, as such, He is in contact 
with a happy man. And when God manifests 
Himself towards a happy man, the man is, of course, 
made to be more happy. The good man is 
naturally happy ; moreover, he necessarily becomes 
more so, in the case where God, the blessed one in 
acting, reveals or communicates Himself. 

In like manner, when the consummately happy 
being specially reveals Himself to a bad man, 
the man, naturally unhappy, is necessarily 
made to become more miserable, just because, in 
the case supposed, a nature opposite and contrary 
is in contact with the evil of the bad man. It is, 
indeed, an awful thought, but one of the most 


pregnant with high consequences of any which deal 
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in the great concernments of moral matters, that 
the mere contact of goodness and evil, where the 
goodness is overpoweringly influential, Effect of Good 
should result in misery, or rather an upon Evil. 
increase in misery, to the bad. But it inevitably does 
so. Such is the constitution of things; and it could 
not be otherwise, simply because God cannot cease 
to be God. 

One thing is now clear: sinners have a reason 
for hating God. Men who are con- Sinnersihate 
scious of sinning against Him who is eo. 
the true, the faithful executor of the laws of 
nature, as being so far but the outside expressions 
of His inner character, and to which by once 
establishing them He has engaged to adhere, the 
inflexibly just one, rendering to every man 
according to his deeds; men, we repeat, who are 
conscious of being sinners may well hate God, 
because He increases their misery when ginners and Sin 
He draws nigh unto them. Sinners, different. 
however, and sin are not the same, and not every- 
thing which is true of the one is true of the other. 
Inasmuch then as the domain of sin is intensified 
and so increased by the contact of God with the 
nature in which sin reigns, she (if it be lawful to 
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personify sin) may yet be imagined to rejoice 
herein. Sin, in becoming more conscious to herself 
of her exceeding sinfulness, becoming enlarged or 
intensified by contact with God, may be imagined 
to rejoice at this the extension of her borders. 
Still sin, the monster-mother of all human anguish, 
should she in portentous audacity court for such 
reason the thought of God, should also remember 
that she courts the contact of her bane; not wise, 
after the pattern of the wisdom of the serpent, but 
foolish, after the fashion of fatuous self-murderers, 
to allow herself to be drawn within the vortex of 
that mighty influence which shall at last be her 
inevitable destruction. When sin hath fully 
conceived, by reason of her visions of God, her 
offspring will assuredly be death. And death once 
brought fairly forth will have an insatiable maw, 
never to be satisfied until sin herself, own 
Sia Aud Death mother of death, shall be consumed. 
a a And then his occupation being entirely 
gone, and his subsistence no longer possible but 
thoroughly impossible, death himself shall die. 
Therefore it is pre-eminently sinners, miserable 
sinners, who yet madly cry in their hearts to God, 
“ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge 
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of Thy ways,” who as actuated by self-interested 
motives should desire the contact of the good one, 
even though He approach as the just God; for in 
theincrease and the perpetual increaseof their misery 
lies the direction of the only door of hope. For to 
have hope the sinner must forsake his way, and 
as unrighteous, his thoughts, the very thoughts, 
however, which constitute as it were his radical 
nature, as his nature has come to be. Repentance. 
Then, indeed, repenting or changing his mind, 
ceasing to do evil and learning to do well, becoming, 
in fine, a new man, God can be the just God to him 
and yet a source of blessedness. 

No reasoning whatever can tell how a man, 
being evil, is, in consistency with the Man requires a 
strict rules of the attribute of inflexible new Creation. 
justice, to be changed into a good being; 
for this would involve a new creation, and so it 
would utterly transcend the region of purely 
moral law. 

It has been stated that happiness may be said to 
be the natural reward of the good man, hE par 
and misery the natural fererehraent ath hati 
of the evil man. This brings us in a 


general way to the great topic of rewards and 
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punishments. May it not be said that for us men 
and sinners the doctrine of punishments is for 
mankind, as they commonly are, the important 
matter in this inquiry ? 

Connected, then, with the great subject of good 
and evil, of happiness and unhappiness, of reward 
and punishment, there is still a question remaining 
for consideration ; a question yielding in importance 
and interest to none whatever. The particular 
subject is that of rewards and punishments in a 
future state, if a future state there be. And how 
are these rewards and punishments of the future, 
assumed to be certain, to be affected by that 
inflexible justice of God ? 

There are, therefore, two great questions before 
us for consideration in this place. Are we entitled 
to infer that there shall be a future state of 
existence forman? And, What saith the justice of 
God as to the moral arrangements of the future state 
ascertained and held to be certain ? 

To the justice of God there must be now 
adjoined the facts made clear regarding man; to 
wit, that to him happiness comes in proportion 
to his advances in virtue, in proportion, too, to 
the absence of traversing influences, those, more 
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especially, running quite counter to the line of 
virtue; while, in a reverse way, unhappiness or 
misery is the unfailing dread follower of im- 
morality and active viciousness: and that this is, 
because there exists a connection between the 
virtue and the happiness on the one hand, and 
the vice and the misery on the other. So that 
God, by simply communicating with man, by the 
necessity of the case increases the happiness of the 
good and the unhappiness of the bad. 

It follows, then, that although the good have 
their reward they are by no means fully rewarded 
in this world. Nor are the wicked adequately 
punished here. Often, indeed, they seem to be 
hardly punished at all, certainly far from pun- 
ished according to the measure of their deserts, 
which at times are very great, the iniquities 
(which are also sins) being appallingly flagrant and 
rampant. What is the conclusion to which our 
consciences are infallibly led? Must not it follow 
‘that inflexible justice requires a future A Future State 
state in which all those inequalities shall Tor Mana 
be rectified, the rectification doing away with all 
the confusion in which moral existences are en- 


veloped and enclosed in this present scene? In 
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fine, is it not necessary that the moral governor of 
men (for a just God at the head of affairs in the 
universe is, to all intents and purposes, a moral 
governor) should accomplish that which the 
heaven-bestowed consciences of His creatures cry 
out is necessary to be accomplished, in order 
that the behests of irrepressible justice may be 
obeyed ? 

In this world, and before our eyes, a scheme 
of moral government is evidently established, and 
the operations being visibly and palpably in pro- 
gress, the plan may be said to be, as a whole, in 
course of fulfilment, having attained a certain 
amount of actual development. Will there be no 
completion of the system? Is it now a possible 
supposition that the undeviatingly just one should 
stay the initial operations by a fiat of, No further ? 
that the supreme, denying Himself, should go 
contrary to His own plan, or that He would allow 
His purpose to fall, through desuetude, into com- 
plete and final inefficacy and abortion ? 

Would not such inefficacy and abortion amount 
to a direct breach in the integrity and continuity 
of things? Would not it amount to an actual 
positive violation of the veracity and faithfulness 
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and justice of the universal ruler? There are 
laws of nature established by Him, and they en- 
compass us before and behind and on all sides; 
but none is more weighty and abiding than the 
moral laws written by His finger on and in the 
hearts of His intelligent creatures, whereby they 
are obliged to infer that there shall be a time 
of complete reckoning for the just and for the 
unjust. For the just among men, in order that 
they may receive the due reward of all their 
difficult and painful strugglings, through so many 
toilsome days, after perfect conformity to the will 
and character of God their maker, and for the 
unjust, that they, arraigned before the universe, 
may receive the recompense of their unrighteous 
deeds, too often cruel deeds, committed at the 
expense of the suffering of their more righteous 
neighbours. 

It is, therefore, a matter of moral certainty that 
there shall be a future state for man; and a 
future life is the foundation of all human hopes 
and fears of any considerable weight. No wise 
person ever thinks of laying down grand plans 
with reference to a casual residence in a road- 
side inn, to be left behind whenever the journey 
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towards home shall be resumed. A wise man 
reserves his fine architectural devices, and measures 
of general amenity, for that permanent abode 
where all that he most loves is to be found abiding. 
We proceed to the remaining portion of our 
The Justice of undertaking, and ask, How does the 
a a inflexible justice of God stand in re- 
lation to the future life? How are we to apply, 
in a particular way, to the denizens of the king- 
doms beyond the grave the doctrine that God 
is inflexibly just? At present our business lies 
with the future world, and we are concerned with 
the moral administration which shall prevail in 
that world. 

The solution of whatever difficulty there be, is 
to be found in the circumstance that there is no 
radically and essentially new element introduced 
into the case put, except the (assumed) fact of 
the existence being after the death of the body 
on earth. Now the introduction of this element 
cannot disturb the application of the rule valid for 
inflexible justice. 

It must be plain to every mind that the strict 
justice of God is the same this year as it was 


last year, and as it will be next year, and 
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for ever. Mere continuance, any amount of per- 
petuity one likes to imagine, of existence of the 
objects can, by itself, make no difference in the 
application of the regulating principle. 

Now no difference can arise when the scene 
for the display of the justice is in one state of 
being rather than in another; is in the spiritual 
world rather than on this earth, the future world, 
as, at any rate, contra-distinguished from this 
world. The inflexible justice of the supreme, which 
renders to every man according to his works, 
proceeding from the state of his mind, cannot 
alter itself, nor submit to alteration brought about 
from without, even if causes for alteration could 
exist, as they cannot: and the objects presented 
to justice being the same, to wit, good and 
blessed men here, and bad and miserable men 
there, the result is the same. 

The good are, in consequence of the manifestation 
of God in His justice to them, made to be more 
happy, and the more manifestation the more 
blessedness: while the evil are, by the same means, 
made to become more miserable, ever more miser- 
able. And so on with regard to both classes of 


men, without determinate end. 
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But an objection which may not unnaturally 
occur should receive a hearing. Is it not true 
that this life is a state of probation, of trial, and 
of discipline — the future life being one, not 
of probation at all, but of retribution, full and 
final retribution: and is not this vital difference 
between the two states a matter of the very highest 
moment, the consideration of it being quite indis- 
pensable in the rendering of an answer to the 
question which has been raised ? 

The essential of a state of future retribution, as 
distinguished from the present scene where men 
are upon their. trial, is, that in that future all the 
checks, impediments, and limiting conditions will 
be removed out of the way. So that virtue, or 
goodness, will reap its full reward in unalloyed and 
perfect happiness : while viciousness, as a permanent 
disposition, no longer counteracted by direct or 
immediate influences from the kingdom of the 
good, will be allowed to meet with the extremest 
punishment in the dire misery which is the necessary 
consequence and appropriate accompaniment of vice 
let loose without restraint. This representation 
appears to be correct. But it only shows that the | 
administration of the divine justice will go on 
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without the limiting conditions which restrained its 
exercise and were hindrances to its complete mani- 
festation on earth. 

In all probability the questioner does not ask, or 
care, so much about the nature of the future 
rewards and punishments as he would ask, and is 
naturally curious, about the continuance of the 
rewards and punishments? Shall they last for 
ever and ever ? 

Treating, then, of the punishments of the 
wicked we ask, Shall these be con- Eternal Punish- 
tinued without end ? mitre 

Yes, without end, should you lay down that the 
men, the bad men, have no end. But if your 
position were that the men had an end, then the 
punishment would of course have an end too. 
How could it be otherwise? But shall the men, 
then, themselves have an end, or shall they con- 
tinue in existence for ever? Of course their 
punishment cannot go on without the men: but as 
to the continuance perpetually of the men them- 
selves, the bad men, what shall we say ? 

Justice cannot tell. She can give no certain reply. 
Justice can, in fact, throw no light, not the 


faintest ray, upon this topic. If we want more 
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light let in we must be humbly. and gladly ready 
to receive and admit rays coming from above, 
coming through a sky-lightened window, exposed 
to another region of the heavens above us all. 

An ample light shines around us at the point 
where we stand, illumining things to a certain 
distance; but beyond the limit within which 
the full light is confined all is obscure, a faint 
light only being discernible in rare directions 
at a few favoured spots. Endeavouring to the 
best of our power to cast our eyes in the direction 
of the more luminous portions of the region which 
is beyond the space of the clear light, and fixing 
our gaze intently on the partially enlightened 
places, let us note and set down carefully the 
result of our experiences. 

Shall those dread punishments be without end ? 
Justice alone, in answering such a query and 
speaking with a voice of authority, can do no more 
than pronounce what the rule must be: the 
punishment shall be adequate or proportionate to 
the wickedness. But if it be assumed by the 
questioner that there shall be no proportion $6 the 
wickedness in the measure of suffering (and so 
punishment) borne, this would involve or plainly 
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be an outrage on all the requirements of justice. 
The intenseness. of the misery or the punishment 
shall be proportioned to the greatness of the 
wickedness: otherwise things are made to run 
counter to the elementary principles themselves of 
all which this unbending attribute demands. 

In this connection it may be noted that, while 
every act of wickedness (a life of wickedness being 
merely the sum of so many wicked acts) should be 
punished by an adequate or proportionate amount 
of suffering, endless suffering would appear to be, 
very plainly too, measureless or incommensurable 
suffering. 

Two things indeed go to make up the full idea 
of adequateness in suffering and punishment, so 
that nothing can be added to the notion of 
adequacy to make it more complete. The first 
element is, intensity in degree in the suffering ; 
and the second is, the length of time during which 
that degree of suffering is to be endured: and the 
two elements are to be added or multiplied 
together in order to the production of the com- 
pleted compound of misery and punishment. But 
if for one of the constituents, or any assigned or 


assignable period of time, you put in endless 
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duration, you thereby render the process of cal- 
culation as to adequacy impossible. 

One thing, however, by way of a qualifying 
observation deserves to be attended to while we 
are discoursing, perhaps glibly enough, concerning 
the endless life of casual beings who, besides, are 
sinners. Let it be borne in mind that the intensity 
of suffering is, to justice, the chief ingredient 
among the elements, or in the product ; length of 
time, or continuance of the suffering, being merely 
the accessory. And you cannot, with deference to 
justice, suppose that, by prolongation of the time 
of suffering, the due measure of intenseness may be 
withdrawn, the adequate degree of intensity in 
the suffering being justly compensated for by that 
prolongation. 

But at this point an objection may be started. 
The natural, or consequentially necessary, punish- 
ments of wickedness consist in sufferings or 
miseries proportionate to the wickedness itself, 
the effect being according to the measure of the 
potency residing in the cause. Justice, however, 
can award suitable punishment for the wickedness 
to the doer of the wickedness only while he lives, 
Is it not, therefore, within the province of justice 
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to take all possible or requisite care to prolong 
life, in order to render the criminal capable of 
enduring the due amount, or for the specified 
number of days or months or years, of so much 
minimum in suffering? True: yet only so far. 
In the case of human justice the principle of the 
representation may be allowed to be unob- 
jectionable. 

In the case, however, of the divine justice— 
which possibly may be concerned with myriads or 
millenniums of years of suffering or punishment— 
the representation is defective and the principle 
animating it is even untrue. The supreme judge 
who appoints the retribution runs no risk of losing 
the object of divine justice untimeously ; because 
the life of the object and the retribution both 
depend on him who has decreed the one not 
without equal reference to the other. In fact, such 
a difficulty as the preceding is only applicable to a 
human legislator and judge, who has no power of 
making his sentence and the existence of the 
criminal to be bound up together in one indissoluble 
connection. The divine lawgiver and judge, 


however, punishes by natural laws, self-acting and 


self-enforcing, or by infliction of connected suffer- 
12 
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ings, intense in proportion to the degree or 
measure of evil done. No danger that any 
criminal will escape, by putting himself out of the 
way, in the case of the judge and executor of this 
law. In fine, the objection, drawn from and 
misapplying one of the ingredients in the com- 
pound giving the full notion of complete adequacy 
of suffering, forgets, at least the maker of the 
objection forgets, that the one element (the non- 
essential element) cannot be, can to no extent 
be, substituted for the other. Indefinitely pro- 
longed time cannot be substituted for a certain 
amount of intensity in suffering. A certain high 
degree of intensity in suffering is, as the sign and 
representative of a certain measure or amount of 
criminality, a definite and fixed quantity, which can 
never be superseded by substituted time, be the 
time ever so long. 

But here we are reminded once more that, though 
a full light illuminates certain places, that light 
finally borders on the most profound darkness, 
with only regions of more or less uncertain 
vaporous gloom, interspersed with partial and fitful 
irradiations. We were speaking of the adequacy 


of punishment in the guise of suffering, and specially 
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of the main ingredient—intenseness ; and we had 
been remarking that the intensity could not be 
abolished and the vacuity filled up by a substituted 
prolongation of the time of suffering. Nay, it 
seems to be a law of suffering, applicable, there- 
fore, to all suffering that, the more intense suffer- 
ing becomes, so much the nearer the sufferer is to 
extinction. We are familiar with the workings of 
this wide law in our little and low sphere. Some 
of us are only too familiar with the workings of the 
law. 

But for the benign anesthetics, exemplifications 
of the law might be seen any hour Pain. 
in domestic hospital practice. Pain carried up to 
a certain point causes fainting and utter insen- 
sibility to ensue. And in like manner, with 
regard to more purely mental suffering, namely 
sufferings from moral causes, inflict measure upon 
measure of calamities, growing worse and worse, 
upon a man, and (unless a miracle shall prevent) 
the necessary consequence is madness or delirium 
in some form, or stupor and accompanying 
insensibility. No kind of suffering can be con- 
tinually laid on and increased without incapacity 
for further suffering being induced at length. This 
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is one of the ways by which kind nature, the 
outside or ultimate of God, shows her pity and 
active compassion for her children, when the cup 
of human distress has been filled to the brim and 
runs over. The blessed anesthetic, producing 
insensibility to pain if not utter unconsciousness, 
is a resemblance to the operations of nature 
herself, in that the copy effects that very in- 
sensibility to over-great agony which the original 
and greater cause had before pointed out (only 
men were blind) as the fit amelioration in the case 
of extremest suffering. 

The reason of that merciful law is profound, and 
yet the evidence of its existence will be convincing. 
It should be observed, however, that we must keep 
in mind the original and most intimate connection 
between sin and suffering, whereby so much 
suffering indicates the existence, somewhere and 
in some form, of so much previously-contracted 
sin and guilt: a truth which, in the present con- 
nection, must by no means be lost sight of. A 
good man, then, has his face turned to God, who, 
as the highest or inmost sun, is the life-giver ; and 
so the good man is in the way of receiving 
life-influences. But a bad man is he who has his 
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face turned away from God, and the bad man, his 
back to God, is always withdrawing further and 
further from Him who is life and the life of the 
world ; and so from the source of all life-influences 
the man is receding, his atmosphere becoming 
more and more darkened and chilly and inimical 
to all health and life. Consequently the evil 
man is ever drawing nearer to death. He is a 
living thing in the course of evanescing. Now 
the law in view seems to be a necessary law 
of dependent moral being: which nothing can 
counteract but a miraculous intervention to 
sustain, by supplying, life contrary to that moral 
law. 

When, therefore, the incorrigibly bad man’s 
positive wickedness, as the cause of a diminishing 
series, and his proportionate sufferings, at the head 
of another series of diminutions, shall be added 
together, or multiplied together, what an abundance 
of the causes and circumstances tending to 
extinction of being will be at work to increase the 
fearful stock ! 

But it may be urged in the way of objection 
that the law referred to is a law but for man’s 


body or, at most, for man as existing in this 
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temporal scene. When the blood recedes suddenly 
and in undue quantity from the brain, the person 
who has received the accession of agonising pain, or 
the agitating mental shocks, becomes pale, feeling- 
less, and faints right away. But this is merely by 
virtue of a law applicable to the corporeal system 
and limited to it. And so of all the other par- 
ticular phenomena, whether the exciting and 
proximate causes be strictly corporeal or more 
purely mental. All the causes are inert until they 
reach to and .operate on the nervous system, 
or rather centre, and the terminus of the cranio- 
spinal axis, the white and grey medullary and 
cerebral matter. 

It is admitted that there is such a law for 
the body, admitted, happily, on both sides; for 
the existence of the law, as applicable to man’s 
material frame, was exactly that which the objector 
had been trying to enforce. But it is another 
point whether this law has no wider applications, 
and whether it is not founded on profounder and 
more enduring realities, appertaining to the region 
of a higher and more potent causation. This 
raises another question to which we must now 
address ourselves. 
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The law applies to the human body. But does 
not that oo working shadow forth The Natura 
that there is a more universal law, of Law in the 


which the time-manifestation is only Bay A 
the external exponent ? 

In answer let us consider the following. Things 
on the earth, if made and regulated by a con- 
triving mind, must have been made according to 
a plan or after a pattern; there must therefore 
be in the higher sphere of causes the models, of 
which the earthly objects and effects are the re- 
semblances; and according to the laws of these 
causes the earthly operations are conducted and 
go on. The earthly images may be affirmed or 
may be denied to be the representatives of the 
most real and ever-enduring model ideas, but 
certain it is that, whatever be the names by 
which these likenesses are designated, the causes 
of them must have pre-existed in, or in some special 
manner been present to, the divine mind which 
was the depository of the model-thoughts, until 
they were actualised in this lower theatre. hive 
is from the very nature and intrinsic necessity of 
the case that this should be so. Postulate a divine 


mind, the creative cause of men and of all 


$ 
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earthly things: the men and all their surround- 
ings (and the mental constitution and the 
corporeal system of man cannot be permitted to be 
here overlooked) become matters of the utmost 
moment, not for an instant to be forgotten. But all 
these are ultimates in the world of effects, and not 
one of the general laws which rule substances and 
all operations here, can be without its represen- 
tative in that higher world of causes, where the 
real and abiding exemplars exist, where .they 
must exist, else there could have been no mani- 
festation in time of things on that plane of 
ultimates which is, now and here, their continent. 

What is the nature, or what are the character- 
istics, of that higher law to which those pheno- 
mena of man and of nature correspond—this is a 
question which in many respects would be a most 
difficult one to solve. 

It may be that to pile agony on agony, cease- 
A Finite Being lessly, upon a man’s body or upon a 
cannot bear man’s soul, upon a man at any rate, 
TNL EOL ils impossible, regard being had to that 
finite nature by which, and within which, man is 
necessarily environed and confined. A finite spirit 
cannot bear the weight of agony infinite in any 
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respect ; this appears to be clear and certain. The 
two things, a creature and infinite agony, seem 
to be incapable of approximation far less of 
junction. The two factors would obstinately refuse 
to be blended and wrought together. Possibly 
this is the nearest approach which it is permitted 
us to make to the solution of that awful mystery. 
How much torture, keeping within the bounds of 
finitude, can a human being (a pure spirit or a 
spirit clothed with a body, it matters not) endure 
and be yet consciously alive? this is that secret, 
profounder than the Sphinx’s riddle and more 
terrible than aught save lowest hell—which may 
heaven’s pity and compassion never allow to be 
solved in the person of any mere son of man. 
There is another, a far wider and probably 
more deeply interesting, question awaiting decision. 
So far as we regard God with all His attributes, 
including pre-eminently His perfect goodness 
harmonising with His consummate happiness (these 
two mutually animating and animated by each 
other), the very attributes from the activity and 
action of which the creation itself of men arose: 
What about the reward of the good, not forgetting 
the punishment of the bad, in the future state ? 


S 
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How will God act towards them in the eternal 
world? Will the natural and the necessary rewards 
and punishments be for ever, or to all eternity ? 
This question will fall to be answered in another 
and a more fitting place. 


INFERENCE FROM Proposition III. 


GOD, WHO IS TRUE AND FAITHFUL AND INFLEXIBLY 
JUST, IS NECESSARILY ALTOGETHER RIGHTEOUS. 


It has been demonstrated that God is the in- 
flexibly just one. Now, to be just is to stand in a 
certain relation to another or others. But justice 
in act must proceed from a capacity of being 
just: in other words, justice points back to a 
principle, or a something in the mind distinguish- 
able from the justice itself. This is decidedly 
the case with respect to God, as the supreme 
mind absolute in Himself. If He be just to His 
moral creatures, there must be considered to be 
in Him a mental principle, as a something other 
than the justice itself considered as act, the 
act proceeding from the faculty giving birth 
to it. 


So, there is in God, as absolute in Himself, the 
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principle of right, rectitude, or righteousness ; from 
which absolute principle proceeds, on occasion, 
justice as act, whereby God exercises the strictest 
justice to His intelligent, moral creatures. 

God is necessarily undeviatingly righteous in 
Himself; and He is, by consequential necessity, 
of inflexible justice in His relations to others. 
Justice began (it might be affirmed) with the 
creation. Rectitude, however, was ere the universe 
of finites was; it was from eternity, and from 
eternity it was a necessary constituent of the 
divine mind. A condition of the divine mind is to 
be always thinking : and the thoughts of the divine 
mind were of necessity always right. 

Therefore God, the true, the faithful, the in- 
flexibly just, is of necessity altogether righteous. 


Proposition IV. 


GOD, WHO IS TRUE AND FAITHFUL AND INFLEXIBLY 
JUST AND ALTOGETHER RIGHTEOUS, IS 
NECESSARILY ALL-LOVING, YEA, LOVE ITSELF. 


The proposition, God is loving, is equivalent to 
the obligation to prove that God is love. 


à 
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On the supposition of a creation of the world, 

ME E the continuance of the same in being 

of Existence is equal to (not, observe, identical with) 

Pygreaipi: the continually repeated creation of the 
particulars and their continent. 

Created existence implies the relative creator. 
Existence, by reason of a being having’ made the 
things begin to be, is dependent of course on the 
being. In fine, conservation or preservation of 
existence is the same as continued creation. 

On the supposition of the conservation of things 
Creator may consequent ona creation, the supposition 
Annihilate. of the possibility of an annihilation 

of any or of all of the things actually existing 
involves no contradiction or even diffculty. The 
supposition that things began to be involves that 
they may as a possibility cease to be. Creation 
involves the possibility of annihilation. A creator, 
therefore, may annihilate. 

Creation involves happiness and goodness: the 
conservation, therefore, must also involve good- 
ness. Conservation (we say) being equivalent to 
continued creation, while creation itself proceeded 
from the goodness of God, conservation must be 


regarded as the product of the same goodness. 
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It was the attribute of goodness which brought 
the race of man into being. Preservation is just 
creation indefinitely prolonged : the preservation of 
man upon the face of the earth is, therefore, due to 
the same attribute of goodness. 

Now goodness calling men into existence and 
preserving them in being, after their creation, is 
love to men. If goodness be viewed as a permanent 
condition or state of mind, love may be viewed as 
the same goodness in exercise or in its acts. Given 
goodness preserving the men whom the goodness 
created, have you not love? What else could be 
meant by love? 

Love to men could not have come to be unless 
there had been in God the source and immediate 
cause of such a becoming. 

But does not love, whether as a relative affection 
or as an absolute principle in (or of) deity, equally 
demand an object? It may be said, and truly, 
that God is righteous in Himself, or without the 
supposal of any object. But can we suppose love 
in God without supposing some object or other to 
which the love must be directed, and on which the 
love must be exerted and expended ? 


It is an impossibility in the inmost nature of 
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things that love can exist without there being 
love exerted towards or in connection with some 
object or other. 

But if this be so, does not the supposition further 
demand that there should be the eternal object of 
the eternal love? Of course that supposition does 
demand the further concession. 

That being so, is there not necessitated thereby 
the supposition of the existence of the creation or 
actual beginning to be of creatures as the 
objective? Is not the creation the necessary 
eternal effect of an eternal efficient cause? Is not 
there such a necessity? By no means. Nothing 
of the kind must or need be supposed. For, as 
we have already had a demonstration of the 
impossibility of the conception of the eternity of 
the material universe, so there is now no reason 
why we should feel the need of a created object to 
meet the requirements of absolute love, or love in 
God as absolute. 

Of necessity love demands the objective to it, 
but the object may be existing in the supreme 
mind itself, and discoverable on an analysis of 
at least the outer part of the internal constitution 
of the Godhead. The divine being in being 
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conscious of His own thoughts must also be capable 
of reflection upon Himself. Without such capability 
of self-reflection there were no mind: true mind 
necessarily demands this power of self-analysis. 
Well, the mind reflecting has, as objective to it, the 
mind reflected on. All the consequences resulting 
therefrom can form no part of our present business 
to follow out. A suggestive hint, however, in 
addition to the cardinal fact alluded to, may be 
dropped ere we retire from this ground, a region 
admitting to and abounding in the most fascinating 
speculation on the sublimest of all subjects. 

The supreme mind in reflecting, and in being at 
one and the same time reflected on, supplies the 
strikingly pronounced duality necessarily inherent 
in the very conception of such a mind. Now the 
reflection must be accompanied by perfect com- 
placence, entertained by the agent reflecting, to wit, 
the mind existing as agent towards and upon the 
mind reflected on, or the mind existing as patient. 
That is, the divine mind reflecting is delighted 
with, that is loves, the mind reflected on. 
Necessarily so, because the reflecting on perfections 
(whether attributes or thoughts) must causally 
necessitate perfect complacence, delight, love, pure 
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felicity in short, in the very reflection. Thus 
the reflected on is loved: the eternal mind, there- 


fore, eternally delights in or loves that image or 
The Divine likeness begotten of itself, which is 
Son. reflected on. It is evident, too, that 
the reflecting mind, as the cause of the loved 
reflection, is truly and really the father of the 
other, which therefore becomes, is eternally 
becoming, the son of that love. 

But is not the relation which has just been 
exhibited productive, by the necessary sequence of 
thought, of yet another relation in the Godhead ? 

The Divine Doubtless it would appear so: but it 
aniy behoves us to stop short, else, and ere 
we are aware, we shall be certainly landed in the 
study of the verity of the divine trinity. Indeed 
it seems hardly possible to encounter the doctrine 
of the true love of God, even in the abstractest 
way, without touching on some points where the 
doctrine branches off into, if not trinitarian ground, 
ground surely adjoining the sphere within which 
the doctrine of the primal triad is contained. 
While, on the other hand, the dogma of one God, 
Deism. shut up in one person, is unprolific, and 
leads to very little of any great importance or 
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interest to man. The love to a creature of a being, 
loveless before the creation, furnishes but a cold 
sort of warmth. That dogma is besides horrific, 
holding within it the idea of an utterly solitary 
mind, existing for the eternity before the creation 
was in drear, dread solitude, alone and un-loving: 
for the moment love enters on the scene, agent 
and patient, the lover and the loved, enter too, and, 
in fine, the first step leading to the inherent 
constitution in the Godhead is taken. 

The nature of love is such that it incessantly 
craves after an object. Without any The Nature 
object love would inevitably cease to of Love. 
be love, becoming an unsatisfied longing for—it 
would not know what: there could remain no more 
than an everlasting pining. Love, then, must have 
its object: without it love itself were unhappy. 
Completely happy love, in other words the love 
of the consummately happy one, must have an 
adequate object. An insufficient object could not 
be equal to the requirements of the yearnings of 
the love of the eternal infinite one. Anything 
contained within time and space were all too little. 

On the whole, as it has been demonstrated that 


this great being who is completely happy is 
13 
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necessarily perfectly good, the implied goodness being 
entirely equivalent to love, the conclusion is inevit- 
able, that this being is necessarily loving or, to vary 
the phraseology, the all-loving one, indeed love itself. 


This is now to be considered: whether it is 
Gad reveals credible that goodness having created 
Himself toMen. men, and love being concerned in 
preserving them, God, as possessor of the attributes 
of trueness and justness, should never on any 
occasion reveal Himself to men, or come in any 
way into living contact with them? Love has 
men for its cosmical objects: God loves the world 
of men: were it not incredible, therefore, that the 
God of truth and justice should never draw nigh 
unto men; draw nigh, for example, unto the 
virtuous and good, who resemble Himself, to bless 
them yet more and more? Love makes it plain 
that God’s presence with men is credible, and more 
than credible: the utter absence of God were 
incredible. Incredible, indeed, and impossible too, 
that love should never communicate with its 
objects, whom yet it preserves from day to day. 
Love and God are the same: God does, therefore, 


communicate with love’s objects, that is, men. But 
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God is truthful and just, as well as loving. In 
fine, love must be supposed to have truth and 
justice in its train. 

The only position assumed is that there are men. 
A position very secure from assailment on the side 
of atheism ; as atheists are agreed in ignoring, not 
men indeed, but all intelligences or orders of 
intelligences but men. So far from denying the 
existence of men, atheists go to the opposite 
extreme and deny all mental existence which is 
not a man’s, 

Love is, without doubt, a tree of life: in a 
certain good sense it is the tree of {ove the heart 
life. Love is the central attractive gh fies 
power of the universe whence all influential 
radiations must depart and to which they must 
return as their proper home. There is, of necessity, 
an inmost spiritual sun of the universe; a central 
influence appertaining to the sum total of all the 
forces of every world and every system of worlds. 
There must be supposed a centre ; in other words, 
a sun of all suns, material and spiritual: otherwise, 
related things would be out of proportion to each 
other, and apparent effects would be unlawfully 


divorced from their only possible causes. 
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God is love; and when we say so we evoke the 
omnipotent word, representative of the all-radiant 
idea which throws warmth upon the field of our 
world. Possessed of this secret we feel we are in 
possession of the talisman yielding the primal 
causation. When we have reached as high as 
love we have reached (to use the humanly most 
significant expression) the very heart of God. 


Are Rewards A question was reserved for this 
cae ie place: Will the rewards of the right- 
Eternal ? eous and the punishment of the wicked 


continue for ever ? 

We have seen what is the decision, upon the 
matter in hand, of the attribute of justice—this 
origin of so many prominent and differential 
masculine characteristics. Justice cannot decide, 
dogmatically and unconditionally, whether the 
rewards of the righteous and the punishments of 
the wicked shall last for ever or not. 

But is the same decision to be come to by the 
attribute of love? Love, at least on one of its 
sides, the seat as it were of the feminism of deity 
—namely love as long-suffering patience and 
pitiful compassionateness to the low and sunk and 
mercifulness to the miserable and lost—love the 
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source, consequently, of the feminine excellencies 
of our race. Does love answer the question with 
the same, I know not: it is not in me? Surely 
one need not be reckoned over-hasty who would at 
once say, No: love must reply with a difference. 

As far as the rewards of the righteous are 
concerned, there will be no difficulty Good Men 
at all from any quarter. The ground Pamerea: 
of the decision here is clear; the decision itself 
easy. Goodness called the men into being: love 
preserves them; in the spiritual world, or in 
heaven, good men will be only more like God 
than they were when they lived on earth: on 
the whole, therefore, the answer must be, it is 
certain, that such men will exist for ever. All 
the causes of their existence and conservation 
are at work. The righteous, then, will continue 
for ever and ever. They are attached by strong 
connecting links to the throne of God. As God 
liveth they shall live also. Star-suns, they shall 
shine ceaselessly in the eternal empyrean. 

But what is the answer which is to be returned 
as to the other class? A very different Eternal 
sort of men are the righteous from the dead 
wicked, and a very different solution must be 


& 
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accorded as to the case of these latter. The true 
gist of the whole question, as one of difficulty, 
is undoubtedly in this direction. 

Will God punish sinners or suffer sinners to 
be punished (=to punish themselves) eternally ? 
This is a fearfully momentous question for sinners 
to ask and to have answered for them. The 
reason is, because of the tremendous weight attached 
to one of the terms in the query, “for ever,” or 
“eternally,” or whatsoever the word, or rather 
words, mayhap the phrase, may be. Whatever 
was the case at first with regard to the equivalent 
terms, or rather expressions, in the original Greek 
and Hebrew languages, from which source the 
current English meaning was doubtless taken, the 
term has come to have a most particularly em- 
phatic meaning with us. By “ eternal” existence, 
as employed in this question, the ordinary super- 
ficial theologian of the day means (though perhaps 
he knows it not) an existence enduring alongside 
of, and coincident with, the duration of the exist- 
ence of God Himself: true co-existence. It is but 
proper to avoid enlarging on the present occasion 
on this portentous topic; but nevertheless it is 
not easy to omit the suggestion of a single re- 
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flection : only think of the full significance of that 
affirmation which attaches the miserable damnation 
of the wicked in hell, and consequently infernal 
blasphemies, the absolute acme of all evil, to the 
glorious high throne of the Eternal, which binds 
up the existence of evil and the existence of God 
in one indissoluble attachment. We do not speak 
of the accumulation of horrors to every individual 
member of the universe implied in the dreadful 
position, but in what sense can God Giiy one 
be the one living one if an antagonistic Eternal One. 
element, centred in a monstrous monarch, be 
bound up with the eternity to come as much as 
God Himself? For no condition of things, even 
hellish, can exist without the shadow at least of a 
government. No kingdom without aking. Even 
an abhorred kingdom of darkness could not 
maintain itself through one of the days, nights 
rather, of hell without its appallingly hateful and 
hating Ahriman. 

What difficulty can there be in deciding that 
those attributes of goodness and love will be 
always demanding that, if possible, the torments of 
the miserable damned should be made to cease to 
be, while not one of the other attributes neces- 
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sitates, or even seems to necessitate, the everlasting 
continuance of the misery of those unhappy 
damned ones, most miserable they in their minds, 
and most grievously tormented perhaps in their’ 
responsive bodies, those most pitiable sutterers, 
most to be pitied as suffering tortures by reason of 
their own evil passions, strong and victorious 
over all their lawful feelings and thoughts, strong 
and victorious even in hell, the place of not-to-be- 
comforted lost souls. Certainly not one of the 
other attributes does, in the merest seeming, 
necessitate the everlasting continuance of misery, 
if inflexible justice do not so. And this attribute 
does not, even in seeming, demand the everlasting 
misery, nor any such appallingly, unutterably 
horrific consequence. 

If, then, the misery be to come to an end, how 
(say you) shall the misery come to its end? Who 
can tell? And it is not necessary that any one 
should know. Enough if we know that inflexible 
justice is silent, while divine love—in the shape of 
gentle pity and compassion, or (better yet) soft- 
hearted mercy which is simply love or goodness to 
the abject and miserable—divine love (we say) 


unceasingly pleads and prays for the cessation, as 
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soon as possible, of all the unutterable wretchedness 
in the wide domains of God. Love to men is very 
fain to become mercy, on the presentation of the 
truly miserable among men: and divine mercy, 
what in this wide universe can refuse to yield 
itself thereunto? It is enough for the good to 
know so much; and humbly must they wait in 
hope for that consummation, the greatest and the 
last of all the creaturely consummations. For by 
that consummation the whole creation, which so 
visibly and pitifully groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now, shall finally be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption. Then the end, 
and God shall be all in all. 

But though no one can tell how the misery is to 
come to its end, one may surmise how edtraction of 
the misery will be terminated. The the Wicked. 
misery will assuredly end, but very likely not by 
the ceasing to be of the evil or (to give the most 
proper term) the wickedness abstractly taken, 
the cause of all the misery. For no way of ending 
evil is patent or even comprehensible so long as 
the wicked persons themselves remain. The evil 
tree must first be made good before the poison- 
fruit will become good and safe for food, and 
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wholesome in every way. It seems that the 
intensely wicked will not cease from troubling even 
in hell (whatever they may be compelled to be, 
or not to do, in the grave). But at all events 
the wickedness and its effect, the misery, might be 
made to cease to be by an almighty fiat command- 
ing the wickedness, with its subject, to cease to be. 
That power which called all men into being can 
cause men to be no more; yea, it could cause all 
the things of time itself to be no longer, and that 
in the very fullest of senses. No contradiction, no 
impossibility, no absurdity, yea, no difficulty of 
any kind would be implied in an act of omnipotence 
directed to such a purpose, and bringing about such 
an end as contemplated. About the existence of 
the power there can be no doubt; the question is 
solely about the exercise of the ability. The 
annihilation of the wicked in hell is quite possible 
to the creator. Some of the moral attributes 
demand it: not one attribute says nay; the 
wickedness and the misery, multiplied into each 
other and increasing in more than any geometrical 
ratio, must last for ever. The final annihilation, 
therefore, is possible; and being possible it is 


absolutely certain. The creator and conserver, as 
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the all-loving one, must be the all-merciful one, 
too, since in Him mercy is but love regarding the 
disconsolately afflicted. Hence the certainty follows 
from the possibility of final annihilation as the 
ceasing to be of all misery in the universe. 

Thus the doctrine of the final annihilation 
of the hopelessly abandoned and reprobate wicked, 
and therefore the unutterably tormented and 
comfortless, is a doctrine from which there is no 
escaping. It is a tenet of reason. 

Not the philosophically-sounding annihilation, 
however, but the morally-characteristic “ destruc- 
tion” is the ethically correct (not to say the scriptural) 
expression to denote the awful utter close of the 
career of incorrigible and finally impenitent 
wicked men. It were not lawful to seek to found 
any statement, in a demonstrative work, upon the 
testimony of a bible-writer, or upon any authority 
whatever; but as there is here but surmising, each 
of the writers in the Bible is entitled to be heard 
as well as, and as much as, any author, whosoever 
he be; even taking that low ground wherefrom the 
authors of the books in The Book are viewed as 
purely human authorities. “ Destruction,” it 1s 
repeated, is the ordinary scriptural expression, 
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though occasionally we meet with the idea in even 
stronger words or phrases, such as “everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of His power.” Everlasting destruction, 
indeed, just because from the presence of the Lord, 
the “ express image” of the person of Him “ who 
only” “hath life in Himself,” the sole source of 


life to all the creatures. 
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DIVISION IV. 
THE COMPLEX OR COMPOUND ATTRIBUTES. 


In place of such words as, God, who is the 
true and the faithful and the inflexibly just 
and the altogether righteous one, who is also 
the all-loving one, yea, love itself, in future there 
shall be employed for the most part these terms— 
God, the Lord, or, the Lord God. 


Proposition I. 


AS GOD, THE LORD, IS THE BEST, SO HE IS 
NECESSARILY THE WISEST OF BEINGS. 


Wisdom is not the same as knowledge. But 
wisdom implies knowledge, as knowledge implies 
intelligence, and intelligence, again, implies a 
mind. Knowledge is implied by wisdom as the 
less is implied by the greater. 

Wisdom may be said to be the capacity of 


designing to employ means to ends, so as to 
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bring the ends or purposes about. Wisdom, there- 
fore, involves the knowledge of the use of the 
most proper means in aiming after purposes or 
objects. Wisdom may even be said to involve 
the capability of handling things, so as to turn 
them into causes adequate to produce effects. 

Thus wisdom is knowledge of a certain kind 
applied in a certain way. Wisdom is the know- 
ledge of the relations of things, specially of the 
relations of some things, as means, to other things, 
as ends. Wisdom is also the knowledge of the 
fitnesses of causes to produce effects, in combina- 
tion with the power to employ the means, and 
to bring the ends or effects to pass, in combination, 
moreover, with the actual realisations of the mere 
potentialities. For wisdom implies somewhere a 
power of execution. And power must be measured 
by the actual execution or effect. 

The elements, therefore, going to constitute 
wisdom are-—knowledge of relations, will and 
power to use means, and thereby to realise ends, 
or put in execution affairs. 

Wisdom appertains to intellect in this, that 
every act of wisdom involves a mental act or 
process into which the intellect enters. Whether 
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or no wisdom is purely intellectual, wisdom implies 
always the operation of the intellectual powers. 
That which containeth not any appeal to, or use 
of, the faculties of the intellect is, in no propriety 
of speech, wisdom of any sort. 

So much with regard to wisdom abstractly. 
There is, however, another sort of wisdom; a 
wisdom with positive moral elements superadded 
thereunto. Of which additional species more anon. 


First DEMONSTRATION. 
PROPOSITION. 
GOD, THE LORD, IS NECESSARILY THE WISEST 
OF BEINGS. 

God, the Lord, has been demonstrated to be the 
intelligent and all-knowing creator of all things 
whatsoever; and He has also been proved to be 
the upholder or sustainer in being of all things: 
it consequently follows that He knows all the 
relations, actual and possible, of things to each 
other. The mind which brought the things, with 
all their powers and qualities, into existence, and 
which continues the existence, cannot but know 
all the relations to each other of the things made 
and upheld by it. 
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To know all the possible relations of things to 
each other involves the knowledge of the adapta- 
bility of the powers of things as means to ends. 
God, the Lord, therefore, must be supposed to 
know the fitness of this or that, to effect this or 
the other thing. His knowledge of possible fit- 
nesses must be as profound as the knowledge of 
all actual fitnesses throughout the wide universe. 

But this knowledge is not all that He possesses. 
For as God, the Lord, is all-powerful, as well as all- 
knowing, He must have ability to accomplish the 
realisation of all the adaptations of things arising — 
from so many fitnesses. Even as He knows the 
various fitnesses of things to each other, so He 
can bring about the adaptations and the ends had 
in view, whatever they be. ; 

In fine, it is a necessary consequence from what 
has preceded that God, the Lord, can bring about 
all the purposes which His all-knowing intelligence 
presents, and which are desired as effects. 

From all which it follows that God, the Lord, is 


necessarily the wisest of beings. 


The demonstration just set forth may be said 
to be that of the truth of the predicate. But a 
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second demonstration is available, in which the 
subject, quà subject, will become more prominent. 
The proof will extend to the subject as much as 
to the predicate, and to both in conjunction 
equally. 

As, therefore, the proof in the foregoing demon- 
stration was mostly confined to the predicate, so, 
joining subject to predicate after another fashion, 
we must note the result. Conjoining, then, those 
two, we have the perfect goodness and love of 
God, the Lord, adjoined to His measureless wisdom. 
The practical result of the conjunction will be, 
that all the ends accomplished by the being of 
beings must be: the most benevolent, as well as 
the most wise, or, the best at once and the 
wisest. 


SECOND DEMONSTRATION. 
PROPOSITION. 


AS GOD, THE LORD, IS THE BEST, SO HE IS 
NECESSARILY THE WISEST OF BEINGS. 


God, the Lord, not only is the all-knowing and 
the all-powerful cause of all things in the material 
universe, He is also the loving one conserving 


all. He created all the things of the world in 
14 
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goodness, and He sustains them in love. What, 
now, is the necessary result of the addition of the 
precise moral element in view to the wisdom, the 
possession of which by God, the Lord, has been 
already demonstrated ? 

It follows from the special additional elements of 
the goodness and the love being combined with 
the wisdom, that God, the Lord, will be always 
exercising His wisdom so as to bring beneficent 
ends about. Only benevolent effects will be aimed 
at by one who is endowed with an assemblage of 
such perfections, acting ever harmoniously with a 
view to a common end. 

The wisdom, then, with which we are now 
concerned is that which is engaged in seeking to 
bring about good ends. By no means ends or 
effects irrespective of their moral bearing, but ends 
having distinctly recognisable benevolent action in 
view. 

As God, the Lord, then, is the best, so He is 
necessarily the wisest of beings. 


INFERENCE FROM SECOND DEMONSTRATION. 


As love and wisdom act combinedly, so the one 
must be supposed to serve as the measure (as it 
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were) of the other. From the very nature of the 
case it follows that the wisdom will be the 
regulative measure, the guide and the controller 
of the love. Love, in its promptings and actings, 
will be ruled by wisdom ; wisdom will point out 
the fittest means for love to employ in accomplish- 
ing its ends. Wisdom will be restrained and 
prevented from ever resorting to any but beneficent 
devices ; and love will be prevented from enlisting 
in its service any benevolences but eae. i 
those best calculated to bring about and Moral 
the desired effects. Thus there is love pco: 
as the moral motive; wisdom as the intellectual 
director. 

Of course the influence which love imparts is 
not the only influence which will be at work. 
Wisdom will ever consist in what is consonant 
to the dictates of each and all of the other 
‘attributes. Justice, for instance, will be repre- 
sented as well as love in the case of operations 
having men, that is, actually existing moral beings, 
directly for their subject and end. 

There is another sort of wisdom than that which 
is purely or almost entirely intellectual, a wisdom 
which has a distinct moral element inherent in it; 
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and it will now be our business to open up this 
whole matter. 

There is the wisdom which has been above 
defined and described; wisdom divested of all 
extraneous elements. This wisdom in itself, or 
most strictly taken, is, speaking generally, an 
intellectual function of mind. 

There is, also, a wisdom having moral elements 
most distinctly added, insomuch that the wisdom 
now in view constitutes a species widely different 
from the other. 

The moral wisdom is, in turn, twofold. Inas- 
much as the moral itself is of two kinds, the 
strictly moral, to wit, and its opposite, the im- 
moral, so moral wisdom, likewise, is of two kinds. 

There is wisdom with the addition of the 

True and False eminently moral quality of goodness, 
Wisdom. beneficence, benevolence. 

And there is a kind of wisdom which has an 
addition of an opposite character: Wisdom which 
is evil, aiming at wicked ends, being animated by 
the desire to accomplish cruelties. This kind may 
be denominated false wisdom, as the former kind 
may be denominated true wisdom. And it may be 
of use to expatiate, for a little, on the topic of the 
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bad wisdom as distinguished from the better sort, 
the proper, the genuine wisdom. 

The mere abstract knowledge of relations or 
fitnesses, and the will and the power of using 
means to ends so as to effect aims, is all that is 
absolutely involved in pure wisdom; but when we 
speak of an end, an aim, a purpose, we imply the 
idea of something truly desirable for its own sake, 
or as a good in itself. And desirable things are of 
two sorts: things are desirable by reason of the 
good or of the evil which is, or may be, in them. 
Good ends will be aimed at by good beings: evil 
ends by evil beings. Not that evil ends, as evil, 
can ever be sought after by any mind, even a mind 
labouring under delusions. But ends, which are 
really evil in themselves, are apprehended, or may 
be occasionally apprehended, to be good things by 
those who, incurably principled in evil, are only 
evil beings. It is to be observed, too, that the 
end in one case may become but the means in 
another. There may be a vast interval between 
the primary action of the efficient cause and the 
last operation in the final cause, and there may 
be between the extremes a series of ends, each of 


which (except the last) may be, in turn, means to a 
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further end. And it is in great part owing to the 
circumstance now adverted to that the erroneous 
judgment has been come to, that wisdom is con- 
cerned with ends as much as with means. 

To speak now of the true wisdom. This wisdom 
always has regard to the nature of the ends or the 
effects it would accomplish; and it will seek to 
bring about only good or beneficent ends. Hence 
it is plain that true wisdom is simply wisdom in 
combination with goodness, or it is the wisdom of 
a good being. Such wisdom in the most exalted 
form is handled above, where the wisdom of the 
pre-eminently good one is treated of. 

On the other hand, the false wisdom has ee 
to ends of a totally different character. It seeks to 
accomplish evil effects. It is the wisdom of the 
wicked mind; its motives, therefore, are male- 
volent. But to draw out this subject to good 
purpose and, by doing so, to illustrate yet further 
the distinction itself between the good wisdom and 
the evil, let us go at once to the great fountain- 
head and standard of our language, our English 
Bible. Whatever on this subject is found depicted 
plainly therein may be taken for granted as being 
in accordance with the true genius of our tongue, 
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if not in perfect consistence also with good usage. 
Of course in no other sense is the Bible referred to 
here as an authority. 

A single passage will serve to illustrate the 
distinction in question. See the general epistle of 
James, the third chapter, from the 13th to the 17th 
verses inclusive. The section begins by asking, 
Who is a wise man among you? taking wise, 
perhaps, in the strictest sense. Then the improper, 
the false, the evil wisdom is treated of. Afterwards 
the proper or genuine, the true, the beneficent 
wisdom is introduced. The same sort of broad 
distinction is to be met with in many other places 
in the New Testament. But it will suffice that we 
keep by the one place in the Epistle of James, the 
practical moralist among those writers. 

The passage in view, then, informs us that there 
is a wisdom, whose origin is from beneath, which 
is “earthly, sensual (or animal), devilish” (or 
demon-sprung); and a “wisdom which is from 
above,” this heavenly wisdom being “full of 
mercy and good fruits,” or benevolences. In short, 
the one wisdom is cruel; the other altogether 


beneficent. 
From which it appears that the false wisdom, 
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when fully developed, is cruel or has cruel ends in 
view in its aims. It uses the means to produce 
cruelties. While, on the contrary, the other kind 
of wisdom is essentially beneficent; it is gentle 
and full of mercy. 

Hence the improper and false wisdom is the 
wisdom of the evil mind, and the proper and true 
wisdom isthe wisdom of the good-minded person. 
But whereas wisdom, in and by itself, is nowise 
concerned with ends, in and by themselves, or is 
indifferent to ends as such, whether they be good 
or be evil, the more natural and the much more 
common way indicates an association of a certain 
kind. Wisdom and goodness conjoined in the 
closest embrace act together in unity and from 
oneness. But why is such conjunction natural ? 

The question and the answer will bring before us 
a circumstance worthy of observation. When in 
ordinary speech wisdom simply is spoken of, the 
proper, the true, the good wisdom only is 
meant to be understood. The phenomenon must 
have a sound reason, however profound it be. 
The wisdom of the good or gracious character 
is more natural than the wisdom of the cruel 
character: such is the phenomenon of which 
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the cause is to be assigned, and the cause 
of so remarkable a circumstance is well entitled 
to our attention. 

The reason is this: Cruel contrivances must be 
supposed to proceed from a malevolent mind, and 
a malevolent spirit is itself unnatural: it is in 
nature, but not of nature. Malevolence betokens 
imperfection within its own sphere, and such 
imperfection cannot be, or be properly considered 
to be, truly natural. 

While, on the other hand, benevolent contrivances 
betoken the action of a loving spirit, and this is 
ever recognised as becoming and fit. It harmonises 
with nature as she truly expresses herself. In 
nature, it is also of nature: in truth, a very grand 
part of nature herself. 

No malevolence can be, or be supposed to be, 
in the supreme cause, the cause of causes, for this 
very reason, that malevolence implies the unnatural 
and the imperfect. All benevolent and worthy 
consummations have their origin in God, the Lord, 
the fount of all creaturely life and blessings. 

Thus wisdom is associated by us with the 
moral. If we speak of men, wisdom as a birth of 


the intellect and the emotional or moral part of 


t 
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our nature are held to be in the most intimate 
connection with each other. 


Proposition II. 


GOD, THE LORD, WHO IS THE WISEST OF BEINGS, IS 

NECESSARILY OF INEFFABLE MORAL PURITY. 

According to our highest standards of English, 
the term holiness, when applied to the supreme 
being, has two meanings, either ‘entire absolute 
moral purity, or, the excellency involved in and 
flowing from the confluence and conjunction of all 
the attributes. When each one of the attributes is 
conjoined with the rest, and the whole of the 
attributes or excellencies are considered as an 
assemblage of constituents acting together, a 
vision of holiness, in the comprehensive sense, is 
the result. The same remark is applicable to 
the cognate words. Holy, for instance, may be 
employed in one or other of the two senses. 
The same sort of remark might be extended to the 
corresponding words in other languages, such 
as the Hebrew, representative of the Shemitic class, 
and the Greek, as representing the Japhetic or 
Aryan class of languages. But it is necessary to be 
more particular with the statement of the distinc- 
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tion of the meanings. The distinction is a most 
important one, and carries great things in its 
train. 

First, the term holiness is used as expressive of 
moral purity, or the opposite of moral im- 
purity. Hence holiness is moral stainlessness, 
spotlessness, unsulliedness, immaculateness — in 
fine, freedom from polluting taint of any kind in 
moral respects. 

And second, holiness is used to express the com- 
bination of the excellencies, even the commingling 
lustre or glory of all the divine attributes. It has 
regard to the union, and the result of the union, of 
the divine attributes, especially the intellectual 
and moral attributes, but emphatically the moral 
attributes; and of the moral attributes it regards 
emphatically the presence of the moral purity. 

It is only with the former of the two meanings 
that We have to do here, leaving the other sense 
for after consideration. 

The reason why God, the Lord, must be con- 
ceived of as morally pure, or cannot by pos- 
sibility be conceived of as being otherwise, is 
because it is most plain that moral impureness 


signifies or involves some defect or imperfection. 
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What defect or imperfection can there be in the 
being in question ? 

Moreover, a stain of impurity must needs be 
something impressed from without or brought 
about from within. In the case of the Lord God, 
a stain would involve a change from the pre-existent 
immaculate cleanness, inasmuch as foulness could 
never be considered, by even the wildest flight of 
imagination, to be the original condition of this 
being. 

In the first place, nothing can be more palpable 
than that this being cannot be subject to being 
changed or acted on from without. ‘There can, 
indeed, be no without in reference to the substance 
that fills infinite space, or is the being of infinity 
of expansion, and that inhabits eternity, or is the 
one being of infinity of duration. And if it be so 
palpable that the Lord God cannot be acted on 
from without, much less (to speak so) can He be 
subject to be stained from without, or by any 
object or cause without Himself. 

And, in the second place, it is equally clear that 
no change from a pre-existent condition of purity 
can be conceived as passing upon the Lord God 


from within Himself. For as to the supposition of 
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a change wrought from within in the case under 
contemplation, a change from immaculateness to a 
state of some foulness or other, such a supposition 
would involve as great an impossibility as can be, 
the supposition, to wit, of an effect without there 
being any possible cause. To assign as the cause 
of a polluting impurity the immaculate and the 
absolutely pure, were simply to present an incon- 
gruous absurdity. 

Accordingly we say that God, the Lord, who is 
the wisest of beings, is necessarily of ineffable 
moral purity. 


Proposition III. 


GOD, THE LORD, WHO IS THE WISEST OF BEINGS 
AND OF INEFFABLE MORAL PURITY, IS NECES- 
SARILY THE HOLIEST ONE. 


The word holy and the cognate holiness as 
applicable to the divine being may be used (1) 
to denote moral immaculateness or perfect purity 
or pureness, or (2) as standing for the result of the 
excellencies of the divine nature being united in a 
commingling whole, and for the gloriousness thence 


arising. And this latter is the sense in which 
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uniformly holiness is to be understood here, This 
meaning is the strict and proper one. 

Yet, although such is the true import of the word, 
one thing ought never to be lost sight of, that the 
holiness subsumed by this proposition denotes the 
excellency of God, the Lord, flowing from the 
whole of His attributes, with, however, an emphatic 
weight attached always to moral pureness. 

It may be well to illustrate the two differing 
meanings by an appeal to the best usage. The 
distinction has been stated, but the reader has 
had no opportunity of observing the distinction 
embodied in actual examples. 

It is allowed by all competent persons that, for 
general purposes, we have no better standard of 

Bible Terms. English than our Bible in the ver- 
nacular. More particularly we can apply to no 
other source than our English Bible with regard to 
a large class of words. For terms answering to a 
number of moral and religious ideas no other 
course than an appeal to the treasuries of the Old 
and New Testaments is practicable. We might 
go elsewhere, but the authorities themselves would 
be found to have drawn from those very sources 
of the various books of the two Testaments as 


Ww 
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their own fountain-head. Where, indeed, shall we 
find words adequately expressive of the awful 
purity and the glorious holiness, our theme, except 
in the glowing descriptions of the rapt Hebrew 
seers, the true prophets for all times ? 

As instances of the use of the term in the sense . 
of moral purity, the following passages may be 
adduced :—‘‘ Ye shall not make yourselves abom- 
inable with any creeping thing that creepeth, neither 
shall ye make yourselves unclean with them, that 
ye should be defiled thereby. For I am the Lord 
your God (Jehovah your Elohim): ye shall there- 
fore sanctify yourselves (make yourselves holy), 
and ye shall be holy; for I am holy: neither shall 
ye defile yourselves with any manner of creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. For I am the 
Lord that bringeth you up out of the land of 
Egypt, to be your God: ye shall therefore be holy, 
for I am holy” (Leviticus xi. 43, 44, 45). “ Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn again and rend you” 
(Matthew vii. 6). “ He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
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righteous still : and he that is holy, let him be holy 
still” (Revelation xxii. 11). 

To which might be added many felicitous ex- 
amples. But the selection made will suffice to 
illustrate the meaning of holy in the more re- 
stricted sense of the word. That ceremonial 
physical cleanness was but the outside emblem of 
purity within, even of that moral purity which 
was really the ultimate end of the great law- 
giver of the Hebrews, and the other penmen, his 
countrymen. 

We next advance to passages which have refer- 
ence to holy, or holiness, in the more comprehensive 
of the two senses. The following will afford 
illustrations of the term when standing for the 
excellency necessitated by the totality of the divine 
attributes :—‘‘There is none holy as the Lord 
(Jehovah): for there is none beside Thee: neither 
is there any rock like our God (Our Elohim)” 
(1 Samuel ii. 2). “They (the fathers of our flesh) 
verily for a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure; but He (God) for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of His holiness” (Hebrews xii. 
10). “ Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify 
Thy name? for Thou only art holy: for all nations 
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shall come and worship before Thee” (Revelation 
xv. 4). 

Numerous apt exemplifications of the same 
meaning might be adduced. No place, however, 
is more memorable than the august passage in 
the sublimest of prophets, the sublimest, perhaps, of 
all writers, where are described the effects upon 
the most excellent intelligences of our universe, as 
well as upon the seer himself, our representative 
in that glorious scene—the effects, we repeat, of 
the vision of the unutterable holiness of the Lord 
of the hosts of all the starry continents. “I saw 
also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and His train filled the temple. Above 
it stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; 
with twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 
And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of His glory. And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that cried, and the 
house was filled with smoke. Then said I, Woe 
is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people 


of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
15 
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the Lord of hosts” (Isaiah vi. 1-5). One of the 
sublimest places in the sublime Apocalypse is 
founded upon that description. ‘And the four 
living creatures (the four representatives of the 
created universe) had each of them six wings 
about him; and they were full of eyes within: 
and they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come” (Revelation iv. 8). 

In giving a lucid and, at the same time, vivid 
and fervid idea of the attribute or excellency 
under consideration, no other language could 
approach the capacities and aptitudes of that 
language. No other language can equal in force 
and complete suitableness the language of our 
Book of books when we would give expression to 
the heights of moral and religious ideas. Without 
the aid in question we should have endeavoured 
in vain to convey by words any true idea of that 
holiness which springs from the linking together 
of attributes, each one of which is singly an ex- 
cellency in itself. 

Taking holiness to denote the excellency of the 
Lord God, as implied by or flowing from the 
union of the whole of His attributes, there is 
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needed but the simplest application of the doc- 
trine that the whole is equal to the sum of the 
parts. 

It is evident that the being to whom must be 
attributed each one of the attributes or excellen- 
cies as drawn forth must be in possession of that 
greater or absolute excellence which is the neces- 
sary result of the total attribution. 

Thus holiness may be considered as if it were 
but one attribute and no more; yet none the less 
true is it that the holiness which expresses the 
universal excellence of God, the Lord, is a result, 
and the resultant, of all the other qualities or 
properties of the divine nature. The prominence 
in the view of the attribute in question, as one 
attribute, may affect the whole vision; never- 
theless the attributes, whose union yields us 
this holiness, are clearly distinguishable from 
the glory which is the result of the collection 
in union. 

The Lord God is in possession of so many attri- 
butes, each one of which is an excellency in itself ; 
therefore He is in possession of that far greater 
excellency which is the result of the union of 
all the individual attributes or excellencies. This, 
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the point to which we have reached, is a truth, 
and it forms the foundation of the doctrine of the 
one great attribute or super-excellency of holiness. 
But there is a truth beyond that to which we 
have attained. The ground on which we have 
been standing is but the vestibule of a much 
grander temple of truth into which we may, so 
far, enter. In the region beyond our present 
standpoint may be beheld, in a far-off way in- 
deed and through a mitigating medium, a dazzling 
and, in sooth, blinding glory, which far excelleth 
that which is the pure resultant of the totality of 
the attributes or individual excellencies. That 
which is glorious may be conceived to have no 
glory, by reason of the glory which excelleth. 
There is a law of mind to which very little 
A Law of Mind. attention has ever been paid: a supreme 
law in intellectual and moral matters, superemin- 
ently dominating in the moral region of mind. 
It is that, with regard to an assemblage of mental 
excellencies, the position, the whole is equal to 
the sum of the parts, when applied to the supreme 
mind, gives place to this other and higher con- 
taining law, that from the whole or all the 


assembled united parts there results an excellency 
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or glory greater far than could result from, or 
can be expressed by, the mere sum of the parts, 
or the union of all the individual attributes. 
Given the union, each one of the excellencies 
increases or intensifies the action of each one and 
all of the others; so that the resultant bears no 
(definite) proportion to the pure sum of all the 
qualities or properties of the substrate. 

For evidence of this law you may take a survey 
of the things of creation, for the law of, or rather 
to, the creature is directly connected with the 
fiat of the lawgiver. No lawgiver, no law. In 
man’s little world we may behold images or 
reflections in small of that great truth, and in 
this direction any one may verify the law to what 
extent he pleases. Nay, leaving behind the 
whole animal kingdom and betaking ourselves at 
once to the inorganic portion of our cosmos we 
may see, if we use our eyes aright, plentiful 
evidence of the prevalence of the same law— 
only the law raised there to a higher, reduced 
here to a lower power. For example, in chemical 
combinations we may see shadows of the higher or 
wider law, which holds so remarkably in moral 


matters or in the supreme world of mind. 
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Morally speaking, then, the confluence of the 
perfections of the divine mind and conjunction 
of perfections is equal to, not the product of each 
single attribute added to the remainder, but the 
conjunction itself, and any mere resultant of it 
is surpassed by the far greater glory which ex- 
presses the effect of the union of the excellencies, 
as each individual excellency intensifies the action 
of every other one and of all the rest. Hach 
attribute increaseth the action of every other to an 
inexpressible pitch of intensity. 

Just as in a grand display of musical harmony. 
The harmony which is so indescribably entrancing 
is not merely the amount of the different volumes 
of sounds from so many instruments and so many 
throats added together, but is a something 
resulting somehow from that union, but not purely 
co-incident with it. So, in a beautiful landscape 
or painting of it, the felt beauty is not merely 
a collection of so many primary colours and shades 
of colours of all kinds, with their various blendings 
in their respective subjects of inhesion, but it is 
a something produced by, indeed, yet different 
from and superadded to the assemblage of colours 
and shadings in all their groupings. 
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Thus it is a great law of mind that moral 
perfections, co-existing harmoniously in ona 
the same subject, are much intensified. Divine 
What, then, must be the glory hi ee 
of the divine perfections meeting and embracing 
each other, the multiplicity of intensifying and 
intensified excellencies absorbed in the wondrous 
unity? That glory must be altogether unapproach- 
able by mortal eye or human conception. No 
created mind can ever see (save through the veil) 
that vision and live. 

From all which it is evident that God, the 
Lord, who is the wisest of beings and of ineffable 
moral purity, is necessarily the holiest of all. 


What chiefly distinguishes holiness as an actual 
existent force in the absolute universe Holiness and 
is its contrariety to sin and sin, 
(the effect of the contrariety) opposition thereto. 
The contrariety in question may indeed be said 
to be a distinguishing characteristic of holiness. 
Yet such contrariety cannot be of the essence 
of the attribute, because holiness, as result of 
all the other necessary attributes, is Sin Temporal, 


inseparable from the divine nature, and sin 
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appertains to but the temporal region. That 
cannot be essential to holiness or any fundamental 
attribute of God, the Lord, which had its beginning 
in time, and which is itself but departure from, 
and violation of, the nature, the attributes, the 
laws of God, the Lord, which last, again, are but 
the outside expression of His nature. Unless, 
therefore, sin be laid down as necessary to the 
system of things, if, in other words, sin be but 
accident or incidental to the essential constitution 
of things as existing absolutely in the universe ; 
then sin, as reality, cannot stand as indispensable 
correlate to holiness. The necessary holiness of 
God, the Lord, and sin as accomplished fact in 
the universe cannot be correlative to each other. 
The actuality of the contrariety and opposition 
alluded to, together with the reason thereof, are 
palpable enough. Holiness is the excellency 
or perfection of God, the Lord, resulting from 
the totality of His attributes. Sin denies the 
perfection. Not only does sin go contrary to the 
fact of the attributes and the resulting holiness ; 
sin denies virtually the true excellence of the 
holiness, and with it the being of all the attributes. 
It may even be said that sin seeks to eat into 
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and destroy the very throne of the Lord God, 
the holy one. For sin is not merely an inactive 
passive principle flowing from a pure Şin Active and 
negation or privation, since sin, as Virulent. 
concentrated source of evil in the universe, is 
active and virulent, and most virulent in its activity. 

Though sin be not the correlate to holiness, 
absolutely speaking, yet it is true that sin, being 
viewed as pure potency, stands in unavoidable 
antithesis to, if not in never-ceasing conflict with, 
the holiness of the Lord, God. Yet the holiness, 
as necessary result of the necessary attributes, 
cannot be regarded as the unceasing and inevitable 
antagonist of the enemy sin. Given sin, there is 
given ever-present hatred and antagonism to holi- 
ness; yet, given holiness, there does not necessarily 
emerge the everlasting opposition to and conflict 
with the temporal inimical force. The one is 
necessarily existing: not so the other. Hence 
the necessity of not losing hold of a distinction 
so essential and withal so important. 

As goodness and love demand the cessation 
at some point in duration of misery, EE, 
their opposite and foil, so holiness, the Misery and Sin. 


gloriousness of the divine existence, demands in 
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like manner the cessation, at some period, of sin, 
demands the entire and ceaseless cessation of all 
sin, moral defilement, degradation, degenerate 
disfigurement of all kinds. 

Love in the Lord God and misery in man as 
end in itself are irreconcilable. The two things, 
the love of the creator and the purposed misery 
of the creature for the misery’s own sake, are 
absolutely and most clearly inconsistent with 
each other. They are inimical forces which 
by no possibility can ever coalesce anywhere in 
the compass of wide nature. But love and misery 
are not more incompatible than are holiness 
and never-ceasing sin. Not more but less, if 
less be possible. 

O love, from beginningless sources, that suffereth 
long and is kind, that never faileth; O sempi- 
ternal love, exhaustless, thou hast companion fit 
in that holiness which, as a consuming fire, 
struggles to consume the potency first, and, last, 
the very being of sin. Sin, ugly and deadly 
excrescence upon the body of man’s world, that 
as a malignant cancer eats away bit by bit the 

Sina Parasite. member it preys upon, that as a 
loathsome leprosy gradually but too surely destroys 
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the body it disfigures and disgraces, has for 
only possible issue entire annihilation. Sin, 
devouring, devouring, is a gigantic parasite which 
last of all does away with itself. 

Having considered holiness in its two-fold 
character, as perfect moral pureness and as 
universal mental perfectness, we are prepared to 
weigh the relation which the one bears to the 
other. Both characteristics are expressed by the 
same term, but it has been seen that they are 
distinguishable and how much they differ from 
each other. Yet have they in reality a funda- 
mental agreement ? 

What if we perceive good reasons for coming 
to the conclusion that the moral Purity and 
purity and the universal holiness do Holiness. 
not, after all, differ in so pronounced a manner as 
may have been suggested by a cursory examination 
of that precise topic? It is our task to point out 
that inner agreement which exists between the two. 

What, then, is absolute moral purity? It signifies 
that in no one respect is there any, even the least, 
spot of impurity. This involves that, after a 
review of all the attributes one by one, each one is 
reported to be void of the slightest taint. 
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It seems to follow that the proof of holiness, 
in this sense of the term, may rightly be called 
the negative proof. 

What, next, is holiness in the comprehensive 
sense, or as standing for the totality of the divine 
excellencies? It signifies the presence of all the 
attributes in all their perfection. It involves that 
super-excellency or excellent glory which is the 
resultant of all the individual excellencies acting 
in harmonious unison, and intensifying each other 
in all-perfect harmony. . 

May not this be said to be the positive proof? 

Finally the one method declares: All the 
attributes being surveyed one by one, there is 
not the slightest taint of impurity or imperfection 
in any one of them all. The other declares: All 
the attributes in all their perfections are present, 
and from their commingling and intensifications a 
great glory is the necessary result. Glory, indeed, 
so dazzling as to be insupportable by mortal eyes. 
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DIVISION V, 


THE TRANSCENDENT EXCELLENCIES. 


Proposition I. 


THE LORD GOD, WHO IS THE HOLIEST ONE, IS NECES- 
SARILY THE SELF-BEAUTIFUL AND THE ALL- 
PERFECT BEING. 


One of the axioms on which this demonstration 
is, to a certain extent, founded is, Every position 
which we cannot but believe is a necessary truth. 
We cannot but believe that the moral excellencies 
demonstrated are beautiful things, yea, the most 
beautiful of all the objects of thought. Therefore, 
that those moral excellencies are beautiful is a 
necessary truth. 

It is a law of mind, valid universally, that moral 
excellencies in general, or as such, are beautiful, 
indeed that moral excellencies of the highest 
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degree, or as they exist in the supreme mind, are 
the most beautiful of all beautiful things. In 
particular it is a fixed, unalterable law of our 
moral nature to be convinced that moral ex- 
cellencies generally, or simply as being so, are 
beautiful: and we are compelled by the con- 
stitution of our minds to pronounce the universality 
of the law; it is a law applicable to all minds 
without exception. Ifit be not intuitively evident 
that moral excellencies are beautiful, the position is 
the very next thing to being so. 

Moral excellencies are beautiful by virtue of a 
law of mind to which, as a first principle or necessary 
truth, consciousness testifies; and the true testi- 
mony of consciousness in an affair of this kind 
admits of no questioning. ‘There can be no appeal 
from the court of consciousness in a matter to 
which the judgment of the court is fairly applic- 
able. It is thus a necessary truth that the moral 
excellencies, as modes of being of the great sub- 
strate of all being, are the most beautiful objects of 
thought in the mighty universe of universal mind. 

Not, indeed, that those stupendously perfect 
moral excellencies which have been specially under 


consideration, nor any moral excellencies, speaking 
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in a general way, are the only beautiful things. 
Moral excellencies are not the only beautiful things. 
They are but the most beautiful of beautiful things. 
Many things, perhaps many classes or kinds of 
things, are beautiful. Some more so than others. 
Those most of all; and, of those, the moral ex- 
cellencies of the being of beings most of all again. 
Who could doubt even for one moment whether 
such attributes or excellencies as consummate 
happiness and perfect goodness, trueness, faith- 
fulness, righteousness, and justness all in the highest 
degree, and essential lovingness, together with 
absolute wisdom, entire moral purity, and universal 
holiness, all existing necessarily and indefectibly 
and in indissoluble association with each other and 
with perfect intellectual attributes, to say nothing 
of the inseparable natural modes of being, be most 
beautiful or no? One might as soon doubt whether 
there be any beauty at all. 

Unquestionably the law which has been referred 
to is an abiding law of our minds. If there be 
such a thing as beauty in the absolute universe, 
beauty is to be found associated with, might we 
say identified with, moral excellency of the highest 
or intensest possible kind, and which is itself in 
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the most intimate consociation with intellectual 
supremacy. Moral excellencies are, in fact, most 
beautiful properties of mind, but to combine them 
in thought with intellectual perfections is to raise 
them to the highest pitch of possible beauty. If 
absolute righteousness and lovingness and purity 
and universal holiness be not beautiful, there is no 
beauty in the universe. 

We may, then, conclude that the Lord God is 
most beautiful, and being of infinity of duration or 
unoriginated He is necessarily the self-beautiful. 


Suppose that a sceptic, animated if you like by 
materialistic tendencies, affirms that it is not true 
that, generally speaking, moral excellencies are 
beautiful. The term is, says he, highly inapplic- 
able. Beauty is a word which ought to be confined 
to the objects of our senses, the sense of sight in 
particular. In fact, beautiful is affirmed of only the 
things of time and sense, if indeed the term be 
applicable to any object which is not an object of 
sight. Something to be seen by the eye, such 
is the proper indispensable condition of being 
beautiful. 


Thus the most admirable and lovable character 
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ever existent on earth, or delineated by the pen of 
man, or imagined in the heart of man, is not 
beautiful. The best moral characteristics ever 
united in any mind have no form or comeliness ; 
there is no beauty there. The objection, in one 
regard, is an old one; it is as ancient as nearly two 
millenniums can make it to be. | | 

Let it not be imagined that an intention of 
denying the force of this objection is entertained. 
On the contrary, the intention is to grant it and 
found upon it. The objection, in all the truth and 
force it may have, shall be admitted for the pur- 
pose of turning it to account by making it the 
source and the vehicle of an additional argument 
of the very best description, because furnished by 
the objector. It shall be shown that, on the 
theory of this objection being true, the Lord God 
will be the self-beautiful. The objection itself 
will evince that the Lord God is the most beautiful 
of all. 

It is quite legitimate and in perfect accordance 
with the best method to appeal to universal nature 
as the work of its creator and fashioner and 
preserver, whose laws (which, rightly understood, 


are an outward expression of His character, which, 
16 
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again, results from His nature), regulate the entire 
cosmos and every department of it. The laws of 
nature are but the creator’s will in continuous or 
sustained action. 

Our world, the world on which we stand as the 
theatre of our varied perceptions, contains many 
fair landscapes, one landscape differing from 
another landscape in beauty. But the world itself 
and all that it contains are the workmanship of the 
great Being, even the Lord God, who was the 
contriver, the maker, the fashioner of every 
beautiful object in every beautiful scene. But as 
the cause must from the necessity of the case 
possess, either actually or in a higher degree, every 
excellency which the effect displays, so the creator 
of all the diversified beauties of nature must Himself 
possess, in greater perfection too, the very beauties 
which His own creation unfolds to the admiring 
vision of His representative on earth. That man, 
the image in little, perceives the beautiful were of 
itself sufficient evidence that the grand exemplar 
has beauty. 

Therefore if, as the objector affirms, beauty be 
discoverable only in outward scenes and the objects 
of sight, these as effects of the contrivance and 
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skill of the mighty workman show forth the beauty 
which is in the mind of Him whose hand formed 
all these things. He who produced all beautiful 
things is, Himself, the source of them, the beautiful 
being. That the author of all beautiful things 
should Himself be destitute of beauty were a 
position incredible. The author of the beautiful in 
nature must be beautiful in Himself. 

But having fallen upon a certain track let us 
pursue it, taking heed whither it may conduct us. 
We have been led to see, and indeed to say, that 
the supreme mind is all-beautiful because the 
cause must be in due order more perfect than the 
effect. In truth, the mind which is over all, 
because the creator and sustainer of all, must in 
respect of beauty be all-perfect. 

But, or for precisely the same reason, that 
supreme mind must be perfect in all other regards 
too. The same reason which shows the Lord God, 
the supreme mind, to be sovereign in beauty, shows 
the same mind of minds to be perfect in all other 
excellent respects. The perfection of beauty, the 
Lord God, is the all-perfect. 

Indeed, a very short and direct a priori route to 
the position that the Lord God is all-perfect, yea, 
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the all-perfect one, was always open to us. It has 
been demonstrated that the Lord God is the most 
holy one, as the possessor of all the individual 
attributes which had been exhibited in succession. 
Now, because so universally holy, the Lord God 
must therefore be the all-perfect one. Each single 
attribute is an excellency, which is another way of 
stating that each attribute or excellency is a 
perfection, and the totality of the perfections 
constitutes all-perfectness. 

Nevertheless, something was yet lacking. The 
enumeration of the attributes leading to the 
demonstration of holiness might have been incom- 
plete. Some property or quality of mind, worthy 
of being ascribed to the mind of minds, might have 
been omitted, as, in point of fact, the quality or 
perfection of beautifulness was omitted from the 
list of attributes separately demonstrated ; and, as 
a matter of course, it appeared as no item in the 
demonstration relating to the conjunction of 
excellencies entering into the universal holiness. 
Whereas the all-perfectness now under notice is 
intended to comprehend under it every excellency 
of mind. 


The particular demonstration now in view will, 
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therefore, be to this effect—The Lord God is the 
most holy one, as the subject in which so many 
excellencies as were severally specially demon- 
strated to exist or reside. And being the most 
holy one, in that universal sense, He must also be 
in possession of all other mental or spiritual ex- 
cellencies, if other there be. He who, being over 
all, is perfect as to so many attributes must be 
likewise perfect as to all other attributes, if others 
there be. Perfect in those, He must be perfect in 
the rest, if they exist. The holiest one must be 
perfect in-all mental excellencies: otherwise an 
utter incongruity would be introduced into the 
divine economy, and the Godhead would enclose 
inconsistent constituents. 

By reason whereof sublimity, and many other 
excellencies or modifications of excellencies, are 
predicable of the mind of minds. The rie Sabitme 
self-beautiful, He must be also the sub- One. 
lime or, in other words, the supereminently high 
and lofty one. 

Therefore it is evinced that the Lord God, as 
the holiest one, is the all-perfect being. And 
it was before demonstrated that He is the self- 
beautiful. 
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What beauty is or consists in? Whether it 
What is resides in the object viewed, of what- 
Besley ever nature be the object when the 

object is called beautiful, or in the mind beholding 
the beautiful object? Holding that beauty is 
limited to created things, whether beauty be an 
external quality of the material object or a purely 
internal feeling of the one perceiving? Or partly 
the one and partly the other, that is, a mixture 
of both? All these and many more like questions 
have been discussed, each side, in every case, 
having had its devoted supporters. 

In like manner beauty has been used in a very 
wide sense, and it has also been employed in a very 
narrow sense of the term. 

It would appear that in whatever else the 
various advocates of the several opinions might 
differ they all agree in one thing, that there is such 
a thing as beauty, and that it is perceivable. 
Wherever it resides and whatever it in itself be 
there yet is the beautiful, and beautiful things may 
be beheld. 

From the preceding it would seem that, if 
possible, it is yet not easy to define beauty or 
to tell precisely in what its essence consists. Is 
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then the question, What is beauty in itself, or, 
What is the self-beautiful, an insoluble question ? 
A question interesting as having been raised so 
pointedly by one of the majestic master-minds of 
the world, the great poet-philosopher of all 
antiquity. Shall men never be able to do more 
than tell what things are beautiful, or explain 
certain circumstances about the beautiful things ? 
To demand a strict logical definition of beauty, or 
the beautiful, may be, after all, equal to a demand 
addressed to the faculty or power in us which 
apprehends- beauty to be answerable for the 
functioning of the power to the reasoning and 
language faculties; and to translate its function 
into their language may be a request totally and 
absolutely inadmissible. 

We have unquestionably a power or powers 
of some kind by which we apprehend beauty: we 
may possibly not have ability to describe in or by 
means of words what beauty in itself is or 
in what the self-beautiful consists. Not every- 
thing is susceptible of being defined or described 
by significant sound, or by any language of any 
sort, save that which appertains as a specialty to 
the faculty which apprehends. ‘The truly beautiful 
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is understood by a peculiar power or susceptibility, 
or province of susceptibilities, of the mind; but it 
cannot perhaps be transmuted into so many terms, 
the product of other and quite dissimilar mental 
powers. Some things are too simple or too peculiar 
to be capable of being denoted by more words than 
one. Beauty is or may be one of those things. 

Nevertheless it does appear to be the case that 
an approach at least to the solution of the question, 
What is the self-beautiful? has really been made 
in the foregoing demonstration. Even supposing 
moral excellency as existing in the mind over all 
minds be not another way for saying the beautiful 
in itself, the former words do yet at any rate 
come very near to saying the same thing. The moral 
excellency of the Lord God is the self-beautiful; 
and the beautiful in itself is the moral excellency 
of the supreme: this is true, or at all events it 
would be extremely difficult to show it to be 
untrue. 


Proposition Il. 


THE LORD GOD, WHO IS THE SELF-BEAUTIFUL AND 
THE ALL-PERFECT BEING, IS NECESSARILY THE 
EVER-BLESSED ONE. 


As an affair of language the word blessedness 
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when applied to the supreme spirit has two mean- 
ings, in the one or the other of which it may be 
taken. First, it may denote consummate happi- 
ness, and secondly, it may stand for consummate 
well-thought-of-ness or well-spoken-of-ness. In 
certain writings we read of “the blessed God,” and 
“ the blessed and only potentate,’ where the word 
blessed occurs in the sense of the happy God 
or potentate. In other places we meet with the 
word in the other sense, and “the blessed” or 
“ever-blessed God” is another way of expressing 
God, who ought to be ever well thought of and 
well spoken of. In Greek the two meanings have 
two terms to express them. 

These meanings, though covered by one and the 
same English word, express things not only dis- 
tinguishable but very different from each other ; 
as different from each other as the two words 
would have appeared and been to a Hellenic 
Grecian. 

The same discrimination in things leading to the 
same distinction of words is to be seen elsewhere. 
For instance the same distinction in terms is to be 
found in the Hebrew language. A Hebrew or 


Jew said in accordance with the genius of his 
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speech, Blessed is the man, when he ascribed or 
wished for happiness or fortunateness to the man, 
or wished for him that the blessedness would be 
preserved and continue: the Jew using the term 
Ashrey. The Jew would never think of saying 
Blessed be God (Elohim) or the Lord (Jehovah), 
using the word Ashrey. He would assuredly 
employ in this case a different word. He would 
say, Blessed be the Lord God, using Baruch. Of 
course the latter word is used indifferently of the 
creator and the creature, because the creature, as 
well as the creator, may lawfully be the object of 
good wishes or laudations. The question is not 
whether both words may be applied to the creature, 
but whether they may both be applied to the 
creator; or if both may be applied to the creator, 
whether both be applicable in the same way. 

Could anything point out more aptly than does 
the circumstance to which our attention has been 
directed, that these ancient languages, the Hebrew 
and the Greek, are the providential or the fit and 
proper theological languages? That while we 
possess only one word in our English tongue to 
express such very different ideas as the words, 


OQ the happiness! and Blessed be! respectively 
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denote, each of those languages had two words to 
carry the two so differing meanings, is a circum- 
stance well calculated to make us pause and 
meditate on the reasons no less than on the fit- 
nesses of things. 

We now come to consider the blessedness of the 
Lord God in the other sense of necessary and con- 
summate well-thought-of-ness. 

One difference which strikes the very key-note 
of the distinction betwixt the two meanings of 
the term blessed in English and the two words 
corresponding thereto in Greek and Hebrew, is 
that we can with propriety say, May the Lord God 
be blessed, or, Blessed for ever be His name, while 
we could not say without the grossest impropriety, 
May He (continue to) be happy. That is, we 
dare not employ the word blessed in this latter 
sense. The expression, May the supreme be happy 
for ever, would convey that we, His creatures, 
could be in some way witnesses or at least ex- 
pectants of an increase (by continuance) of the 
happiness of the great being; while indeed that 
happiness admits not of the possibility of any 
increase as it is capable of no diminution, the 


happiness being as necessary as the very being 
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itself. In fine, it is and will always be man’s duty 
to say, May He who is over all be blessed. But 
it would be a near approach to blasphemy to 
express a wish or to wish for a continuance or 
an increase of that happiness which is essential 
to the deity. An approach to blasphemy would 
certainly be made by applying to the divine being 
the term blessed in the sense of, Be thou happy. 

Can any one doubt that the being to whom 
we must ascribe all the previously expressed 
attributes, excellencies, perfections ought to be 
well thought of and well spoken of? Well thought 
of if we think of things as they are and should 
and must be, and not as they are not and cannot 
be? Unless, indeed, we be false ourselves it 
is impossible the affair could be otherwise. Only 
a person whose faculties and whole powers of mind 
are in a condition of mental disorder could with- 
hold the tribute of his best thoughts as due to 
the supreme, or ascribe to Him any, even implied, 
evil or imperfection by wish of heart or thought 
of mind. 

As their bounden duty men ought to give 
praise and glorification to Him who is over all, 


who made them and sustains them in being with 
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all the blessings, present and prospective, of 
their being. To wish any addition of happiness 
to such a one would be to deny to that Supreme 
the possession of that which is His inalienably, 
His by actual possession and by right from the 
very necessity of the thing. How much more, 
therefore, would any denial in a worse form be 
intolerable, since even the wish of an addition to 
the essential happiness would be so flaringly and 
flagrantly wrong. 

That the all-perfect being is worthy of all praise 
and honour and glory, not only from us but from 
all creatures gifted with intellectual and moral 
properties themselves, is as clear a truth as can be 
entertained by us. Only minds in a state of 
perversion and hideous collapse, that can see 
things not as they are but as they are not, 
could refuse to ascribe glory to their maker, could 
decline to say, Blessed be He! 

But it is of little use discussing what a perverted 
mind can’ be or do. For certain it is that every 
moral intelligence as such must say and be always 
ready to say, Blessed be God the Lord! Yea, 
most true is it that as the question concerns the 


innate propriety and truth of things themselves, 
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we may pronounce unhesitatingly that it is a 
necessary supposition that the mind of minds 
must attribute to itself ever blessedness. How 
could it be otherwise? As long as moral excellen- 
cies closed up in all-perfectness be as they are, 
so long must a corresponding absolutely universal 
glorification, a Be ever blessed! be due to and 
not to be withheld from the being of beings, the 
all-perfect. 

One element remains, and the truth to be 
pointed to, if not unfolded, is one which is true 
of created minds as well as it is true of the un- 
created mind, the ground and direct fount of all 
other intelligence. Blessedness is beyond happi- 
ness, even happiness the greatest that can be. The 
former is more interior, more profound, and also 
more extensive and comprehensive than the 
latter. Happiness, if itself a strictly moral (in 
contra-distinction from an intellectual) attribute, 
does not at least include or involve by any 
necessity of ideas the remainder of the moral 
attributes. But the blessedness, involves and dis- 
tinctly and directly includes them all. Hence the 
blessedness is in truth a transcendent attribute, 
being supereminently above the happiness. In 
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fine, the blessedness contains within it the happi- 
ness, and the former exceeds and excels and 
supremely transcends the latter, even as the 
mightiest of constellations may be imagined to 
surpass in magnificence the real glory of a single 
brilliant star in that vast and most glorious 
assemblage of stars of all magnitudes. Only by 
virtue of the isolation the individual star is a tiny 
object. A multitude of stars, no one greater than 
it, raises the host into the dignity of a constella- 
tion with its incalculable proportions. 

Therefore the Lord God, who is the self-beautiful 
and the all-perfect being, is necessarily the ever- 
blessed one. 


SUMMARY OF PosITIoNs IN THE DEMONSTRATION. 


(1) There is necessarily existent one most simple 
being of infinity of extension or expansion, and 
infinity of duration. 

(2) And matter, under any aspect of it, is not 
that being. On the contrary, matter has inherent 
qualities and capabilities inseparable from it which 
are inconsistent with the idea and the actual 
possibility of its being other than finite in ex- 
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tension and finite in duration. Thus it began 
sometime to be. 

(3) The being of infinity of expansion and 
duration is a spirit, that is an infinite spirit, 
which, being so, is everywhere and of absolute 
immensity. Therefore it penetrates all matter and 
every existence of whatever kind in the most 
intimate manner. 

(4) Advancing to the intellectual attributes it 
is seen that the infinite spirit is all-knowing, and 
it knows, therefore, everything in every point 
in the universe of matter, or of the pure space 
beyond the same. It also knows everything from 
the beginning to the end of time, indeed, every- 
thing in the duration itself beyond or before the 
world, or ere the material universe was, falls within 
the range of the knowledge of that infinite spirit. 

(5) It is also all-powerful, able to do all possible 
things or everything involving no internal incon- 
sistency. 

(6) The infinite spirit is the free spirit, being 
free in the truest sense of the term. It is alone, 
and so beyond the reach of the power or influence 
in any way of aught outward, extraneous, or foreign 
to itself in any possible respect. 
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It behoves the contained to be, if co-eval with, 
not more ancient than the continent. The 
whole material universe having had a beginning, 
man, therefore, had an absolute commencement ; 
and of the race of man the being in question is the 
most free creator. 

(7) The infinite spirit is possessed not merely 
of the intellectual attributes but of the strictly 
moral attributes likewise. It is completely or 
supremely happy. It is of essential happiness: 
happy in itself and by and for itself. 

(8) Being essentially happy the infinite spirit is 
also perfectly good. It is good contemplatively or 
passively and good actively, and with regard to its 
creatures, especially the intellectual and moral 
creatures formed after the pattern of itself, the 
exemplar, or in its own image and likeness. 

(9) The infinite spirit or God is now to be 
regarded as in relation to His moral intelligent 
creatures. God, therefore, is the true and the 
faithful. 

(10) He is, moreover, of inflexible justice in His 
actings and dealings with His creatures. And 
ascending to the fount of justice itself He is the 


altogether righteous. 
17 
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(11) God is also the all-loving, yea, love itself. 
And being so, suffering and misery on the part of 
His creatures are doomed to final extinction, ex- 
tinction total and everlastingly. 

(12) The simple or uncompounded attributes 
being exhausted, the complex attributes enter the 
field of vision. And under this head it is made 
apparent that God, the Lord, is the wisest of 
beings. 

(13) He is, moreover, of ineffable moral purity. 

(14) And God, the Lord, is also the holiest one, 
before whom, as the all-holy, sin cannot persistently 
exist through all the ages of ages. 

(15) Finally, a transition to the transcendent 
excellencies being effected, the Lord God, the 
all-holy, is the self-beautiful and the all-perfect 
being. 

(16) And being so, He is the ever-blessed one. 


APPLICATION OF THE SUMMARY OF POSITIONS IN 
THE DEMONSTRATION. 


There is a being of infinity of expansion and 
duration, and this being is immaterial. Now this 


immaterial substance and mind, this thinking 
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spirit, penetrates intimately all things. It per- 
meates me, since nought is excepted. 

In truth, this infinite spirit, being everywhere 
and of true immensity, passes through, most 
intimately permeating, all matter and everything. 
It passes through me, my body, my soul, my 
spirit. I do not see it nor touch it, but it 
touches me and perceives me better than I do 
myself. It knows all my thoughts; there is 
never a thought in my heart but it knows it 
altogether. 

The infinite spirit created all things. The 
worlds were framed by its word, for there was 
no created medium nor any other possible 
medium before creation was except the word or 
fiat of the infinite substance itself. The things 
which are seen were not made of phenomenal 
visibles. That infinite spirit, therefore, is the 
cause of my being, and on it I do continually 
depend for my existence. 

All-knowing, the infinite one knows all my 
thoughts, yea, understands them afar off. This 
being who so understands me also loves me, 
since He preserves me from day to day. He 
sustains my life, and in fact I am dependent 
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on Him in every breath I draw and for all my 
blessings. I could not be more dependent 
physically or naturally than I am. He wills, and 
I live and live on: and He has but to will, and I 
should return to absolute nothingness, being 
utterly ignored and forgotten thenceforth as a 
living existence by every mind in the universe. 
Yea, the spirit on whom all things depend has 
only not to will, has only to cease to will my 
continued existence, and my being would be as 
if it had never been. 

Being thus so wholly dependent what follows ? 
To Him, my creator, my conserver, on whom I 
every moment depend for life and breath and all 
things, my unceasing thanks, my gratitude, my 
warmest love, my universal homage are due. If 
I do not acknowledge by such feelings the relation 
subsisting between me, the creature, and Him, the 
creator and conservator and bounteous author of 
all my good, I am virtually a living liar, 
denying, so far as I can deny, the fact and reality 
of the relation which does exist and the existence 
of which is unobliterable. In withholding the 
thanks. which are so absolutely due, I am seeking 
desperately to involve the true and the false, 
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the good and the bad in chaotic disorder, tending 
to the obliteration of all distinctions in essences 
and even of all substantive things themselves. 
Wherefore with regard to Him in whom we live 
and move and are, the being of beings, the mind of 
minds, the cause of causes, certain indispensable 
duties are due, and the tribute of our fullest 
homage is owing and our obligations are incapable 
of being set aside, except criminally and most 
vainly. Being the offspring of God, and depending 
on Him continually and witnout intermission for 
all things, it is but becoming in us to acknowledge 
the truth of the case by acting according to the 
true fitnesses of things: our acknowledgment 
being with the accompaniment of the suitable and 
most harmoniously allied emotions. The sense of 
utter dependence on the creator and sustainer of 
all creaturely existence, the veneration and 
intense worship due from the creature to the 
creator, boundless gratitude from the obliged to 
the great benefactor—the fullest reverence and 
love, in short, on account of all the benefits we are 
ever receiving from Him on whom we depend 
for every blessing, yea, even the minutest 
bestowment of well-being; these are the feelings 
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which ought to have the fullest possession of our 
minds. 

To withhold to the smallest extent or in the 
slightest degree the expression of such feelings 
were to act in a manner subversive of the order 
actually existing and appointed for the subsistence 
and well-being of the universe; a manner clean 
contrary to the true relations and adaptations of 
things to each other. It is plain, indeed, that to 
act contrary to the relations in question would 
be equal to a denial of the facts of the case and 
the truth of things. That to the Lord God, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, the ascription 
by the intellectual and moral creatures of all praise 
and honour and glory is due, is as certain as any 
truth whatever. That the intensest homage of the 
creature to the creator is a fit and decorous thing, 
is a truth as certain, and it ought to be as evident, 
as that to the sum or multiple of 2 and 2 
belongs an equality to 4 as a totality: and one 
might as rationally and naturally deny the. 
existence of the latter (intellectual) relation as 
that of the former (moral) relation. 


If one thing be more clear than another as the 
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result of the foregoing summary, and indeed of 
the whole demonstration itself, it is the truth that 
we are the offspring of God, the Lord, the all-perfect 
one, and that He is our father. 

The fatherhood, indeed, of the absolute one and 
first cause, the fatherhood as in relation to us 
the creatures, as simply men, has no doubt been 
denied. But the denial is either improper or, 
being proper, the premises from which the 
conclusion follows must be very different from 
ours. 

For, given the premises afforded by this whole 
demonstration, it is unquestionable that one is our 
father, our father being the creator of heaven and 
earth and all things therein. 

It is necessary, in the view of God, the Lord, 
being regarded as our father, that man should 
be considered as made or framed after the image 
and likeness of the same Lord God as to the 
possession of a complete intellectual and moral 
nature ; there being, in short, in God, the Lord, 
attributes corresponding to all the radical inalienable 
faculties, and all the as indispensable emotional 
susceptibilities of man’s nature. 

Man, then, is the offspring of God, the Lord, in 
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respect that man resembles his maker in being in 
possession of a full complement of intellectual 
faculties and moral susceptibilities, the product of 
the very substance of the divine being Himself. 

The consideration of the principle of the father- 
hood is highly requisite in order to the moral 
completeness and perfection of our vision of God, 
the Lord. Until we can look at and do appeal 
to God, the Lord, as our father, our father 
although He be our father in the heavens, we 
cannot regard Him with those affectionate warm 
feelings without which continual filial approach 
unto Him will never be made, without which 
approach at all is all but utterly impossible. But 
God, the Lord, once regarded as our father, and 
what should hinder His child from lowlily yet 
passionately urging his need of the divine assist- 
ance ? 

The Lord God, as judge of all the universe of 
mind, may be seen seated on the throne of His 
glory: but the Lord God, the inexorable judge, 
to whom indeed as the doer of the right, innocent 
angels might look up without fear, is the same 
being who must look down on man the fallen, the 
guilty, only with abhorrence at his sin. But 
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the same Lord God seated on His throne as our 
merciful father, who knoweth not only our needs 
but our frailties, pitieth us, well knowing our 
frame, and remembering that we are but dust. 
The throne of judgment has become a throne of 
grace. In one word, the Lord God as the judge 
will be dreaded by guilty man; while the same 
Lord God as our father in heaven will be anxiously 
sought after by weak man, His sorrowful and 
sorrowing child, born to trouble throughout his few 
days even as the sparks fly upward. 

Therefore the whole course of these reasonings 
as a connected and consecutive complete discourse 
can have but one proper and becoming ending. 

We do hang upon God, the Lord, and it is 
incumbent on us, as a duty to which we are 
righteously obliged, to give expression to our 
absolute dependence, acknowledging also the just 
consequences of that relation between Him who is 


over all and us, the creatures of yesterday. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GILLESPIE’S EXPOSITION OR PARAPHRASE AND 
CoMMENT REGARDING THE ARGUMENT. 


FORTUNATELY in Gillespie’s writings there is con- 
tained what he calls an exposition or paraphrase 
and comment regarding his Argument, which strays 
here and there among his various discussions with 
his atheistical opponents, and gives much light and 
additional information. 

The reader is referred to Gillespie's complete 
Argument. The following are his leading state- 
ments :— 

I have come to the conclusion that the best 
thing I can do is to run over, one by one, the 
propositions of the Argument a Priori, at least 
up to (perhaps rather on to) a certain point, 
giving, as I go along, the clearest and best ex- 
position, or paraphrase and comment, in relation 
to the various propositions which I am able to 
afford. By this course seme be enabled to clear 
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up matters and to remove misconceptions, where 
misconceptions are honestly laboured under, and 
thus put the ground into the best possible con- 
dition for a genuine trial of strength between 
theist and atheist and antitheist. I have no 
hesitation in saying I have not a shadow of doubt 
that the objections of Iconoclast to Proposition I., 
and the objections of R.H.B. [Richard Henry 
Barrett] to Part III. are alike (so far as honestly 
put forth) the product of false views of the various 
particular demonstrations. In the course of my 
explanation I may be able to embrace an answer 
to all that either the one or the other of those 
gentlemen have legitimately, or in the way of 
genuine argument, advanced in opposition to the 
reasonings contained in the Argument a Priori 
for a great first cause. 


THE NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRUE 
A PRIORI ARGUMENT. 

It is of the highest importance that clear views 
should be entertained on the topic to which atten- 
tion is at present directed. 

How much has been written within the last 
dozen or half-dozen years on the topics of the 
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unconditional and the conditioned, the absolute 
and the relative, the noumenal and the phenomenal, 
the infinite and the finite? How much indeed ? 
How much sense has been written, and how much 
non-sense—dreadful nonsense? And yet no end 
arrived at. All, of course, for want of clear ideas 
on the subject. 

The nature of the true Argument a Priori. 
may be set forth thus:—It starts from certain 
conceptions of the human mind. Not mere con- 
ceptions, or conceptions having no external counter- 
parts, but conceptions clear at once in themselves, 
and having relation to certain outward existences. 
The existences, again, cannot be supposed to be 
annihilated. The attempt to annihilate them in 
thought involves always a contradiction: they 
appear at the very calls made upon them to dis- 
appear. The conceptions, thus, are inseparable 
from the human mind; and we feel or perceive 
that the conceptions stand related to their outward 
correspondents, insomuch that the fact of the one is 
the co-relative evidence of the fact of the other. 

Such is the starting point. The premises of the 
reasoning are given in and by those fundamental 


conceptions. 
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In the next place, everything which is a legiti- 
mate unavoidable inference from those premises 
becomes a part of the demonstration, partaking 
of the radical nature of the premises. 

The premises are necessary truths, being self- 
evident positions. The inferences are also neces- 
sary truths, being deducted or demonstrated 
propositions, drawn from the foresaid self-evident 
premisse. 

Such is the nature, and those are the character- 
istics, of the true Argument a Priori. Whether 
there can be more than one such argument need 
not be here determined. 

A great deal of the unsatisfactoriness of the 
voluminous matter which has been poured out on 
the unconditioned, the absolute, the infinite, &c., 
is to be ascribed to the want of clear ideas in 
making the proper oppositions. The question, 
Can there truly be conceived an infinite being, 
or can there not? has been debated with the 
utmost heat, yet to very little purpose. Let us 
see if we cannot let in a little daylight, whether or 
no we could flood the theme with a full blaze of 
luminosity. 

Let us begin with the finite and the infinite. 
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That we may have a clear idea, notion, or con- 
ception of the finite is evident in this, that we can 
talk on the topic as to whether matter or the 
material universe is, or is not, finite. We have 
only to crowd all the particles, or elements of 
particles, of matter together in thought, so that 
matter shall be conceived as being within a certain 
circumference, and only no matter or pure vacuum 
be beyond. Nothing in the world is more certain 
than that such a feat is possible to our powers of 
conception. The man who should deny this 
would not be aware of what he was saying. It is 
at least certain, therefore, that we have an idea of 
a finite universe as a possibility. 

But in the same way and for the same reason 
we must be able to have an idea, notion, con- 
ception of a greater universe, or at least a some- 
thing which is not bounded or finite. The modern 
atheist, or the atheist of the prevailing type, tells 
me that matter is boundless, or, in other words, is 
infinitely extended or (simply) infinite. And 
every theist, or almost every theist, is ready to 
declare that, while his thoughts confine matter 
within a certain circumference, however im- 


measurably remote, he is under a necessity of still 
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trajecting his thoughts into that infinity of vacuum 
or pure space, which is everywhere diffused beyond 
that circumference of matter. Atheist and theist 
agree in one thing; both have the idea of an 
infinite as existing in exact correlation to con- 
ceptions in their minds. It would be an idle 
inquiry now to ask whether to that atheist and to 
that theist there be an infinite being, as a pos- 
sibility in the nature of things. Of course it is so ; 
and no talking about and about the subject can do 
away with the truth. 

Yet have we not had this and the other 
philosopher, this and the other theological polemic 
gravely disputing whether an infinite being is an 
assemblage of unmeaning words; not a few of the 
disputants taking the affirmative, and without a 
blush declaring that the words are meaningless ? 

Why, if we have the idea of the finite we must 
also have the idea of the infinite, seeing that the 
one is just the reverse of the other, and that they 
infallibly suggest each other. 

I might go over all the other pairs of oppositions 
and draw thence illustrations of my meaning, and 
of that true no-meaning which figures so plentifully 


in the volumes to which I have alluded, but I 


> 
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shall restrain myself—at any rate, I shall not go 
further in this direction at present. 

In any case the atheist, with his infinite matter, 
cannot object to the idea of an immaterial infinite 
being on the ground of infiniteness. But this is 
to me a most important topic, and I shall return to 
it and single it out for special elucidation as soon 
as ever I have touched upon a department of the 
general subject which, too much neglected if not 
altogether overlooked, is indeed of unspeakable 
interest to us men. 

There is, then, an analogy between the finiteness 
and the infiniteness of which we have been treating, 
and a finiteness and an infiniteness, or a sort of 
infiniteness discernible elsewhere. Here am I, 
a man, finite with, therefore, my some six feet of 
height and two or three of breadth and depth, and 
with my thoughts, anon, beyond all the stars, I 
image forth the infiniteness which is without me 
quite objectively. 

Again here is, too, a mirrored likeness of other 
things. We have treated of the possibly finite 
universe, and of the relative infinity beyond the 
bounds of matter; and we have passed to the 


finity and the infinity which man, as a microcosm, 
18 
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contains in himself. But in the finiteness and 
infiniteness of man is represented another, or 
macrocosmic, infiniteness and finiteness. ‘There is 
(as first principle) the infinite God, and there is 
His eternal image, the logos, made finite by being 
(hypostatically) united (first to humanity as ideal, 
and last) to (the extreme limitation of) mortal flesh 
(the very ultimation). 

To return, now, to the topic of a certain 
argumentum ad hominem, as I promised to do 
several paragraphs supra. There is, it must be 
conceded, a conceivable objection to the root-idea 
at the bottom of the whole affair. It may be 
objected that an infinite being cannot be just 
because of the infinity. We know that such an 
objection has often cropped up in the course of the 
many discussions which, of late years, there have 
been about the absolute and the infinite. The 
adherents of one great party take the view, that 
the mere infinitude is a bar in the way of the 
conception of the existence of an infinite being. 

Now, waiving a more general answer in the 
meantime, it is sufficient for the author of 
the Argument a Priori, to notice that his 


atheistical opponents are precisely those with 
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whom such an objection can never originate. The 
ordinary atheist of our day declares that matter is 
infinite, or that it is infinitely extended in all 
directions. Solid matter may be confined to stellar 
ground ; but the immense, unfathomable oceans of 
dark cold space, which separate the sidereal 
systems from each other, are filled with, at least, a 
thin and subtile matter or ether, which ether also 
the atheists may suppose to be extended in every 
direction without limits. 

No doubt there may be nowadays atheists 
after the old epicurean or democritic type, with 
whom consequently matter, and the immense void 
beyond all matter (as well as interspersed among 
bodies and in which all bodies move) are the two 
seminal sources of things. But meantime we can 
afford to cast out of account these Leucippean 
(and Lucretian) atheists, as not conforming to the 
present ideal of atheist. 

The atheist, then, of our day contends for the 
existence of matter, which, in a more solid form or 
in an amazingly subtile and tenuous condition, is 
spread out all round us in every direction, without 
bounds of any kind. But does the atheist deny 
that his matter does exist as being or substance 
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because it has ascribed to it infinite extension ? 
By no means. And if with the atheist matter is 
substance, although boundlessly extended, the 
possibility of being of another kind cannot be 
abolished merely because of a like infiniteness. 
There may be an infinite God, just as there is 
(to the atheist) an infinite matter. 


CoMMENT ON THE ARGUMENT. 
Hostire Criticism EXAMINED. 

[Nore as regards Proposition I. Gillespie here 
omits Proposition I., as it is voluminously specially 
discussed with Iconoclast in the Divisions I. and II. 
of the book entitled “ Atheism or Theism.” But 
see “ The Doctrine of Postulations with a Particular 
Regard to Propositions I. and II.” and other 
references to Proposition I. in this. chapter, 
infra. Also see his remarks upon “ My Atheistical 


Opponents in General” at the close of Chapter IX. 
hereof (Criticisms). ] 


On Proposrrion II. 
The demonstration under the proposition is 
given as an instance of as pure demonstrative 
reasoning as can possibly be. No doubt the 
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reasoning is metaphysical; but not more meta- 
physical than specimens of good reasoning to be 
met with in strictly geometrical productions: and 
even though the reasoning were ever so meta- 
physical, it would not be therefore liable to be 
impugned. The author, at all events, defies any 
man, mathematician or no, to point out a more 
cogent and convincing demonstration of the very 
strictest kind anywhere in Euclid. ‘To ask, 
therefore, how the author proves his second 
proposition is simply tantamount to demanding 
of him what are the words he uses there. Yet 
the question has been put by more critics 
than one. If there be not before the eyes of 
students of the Argument a valid proof of the 
second proposition, the author has not a word to 
say in defence of the proposition, whatever 
weakness he may be able to point out in an 
objector’s difficulties. 

In the ‘‘ Plea for Atheism ” Iconoclast has some 
observations on this second proposition, and to 
this fact my attention has been called once and 
again by certain critics. I shall quote every 
word which Iconoclast has advanced on the 


subject, a task, however, which I would willingly 
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have been spared by reason of the perfect 
nugatoriness and worthlessness of the passage, 
considered as a hostile criticism intended to subvert 
the demonstration in the proposition, and by 
consequence to demolish the whole argument 
itself. For I am not disposed to contest the truth 
of Iconoclasts dictum, following close on the 
observations in question. ‘‘ If any of the foregoing 
objections are well founded they are fatal to Mr. 
Gillespie’s Argument.” Nay, I am disposed to 
give the dictum every latitude and to allow it in 
all its intensity. 

The paragraph containing Iconoclast’s observa- 
tions begins with a sentence which has been cited 
elsewhere, and when my purpose was different. 
“ The whole of the propositions following the first 
are so built upon it that if it fails they are 
baseless.” Then the author of the plea addresses 
himself to the affair immediately in hand. “The 
second proposition is,” he tells his reader, ‘ that 
infinity of extension is necessarily indivisible.” 
“ In dealing with this proposition,” he goes on, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gillespie talks of the parts of infinity of extension, 
and winds up by saying that he means parts in the 
sense of partial consideration only. Now not 
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only is it denied,” here the hostile critic unfurls 
his flag, “ that you can have any idea of infinity 
of extension” —that is, the author of the plea 
objects in a certain way to Proposition I., and 
starts the objection in the midst of his examination 
of Proposition IT. A proof, this, of the truth of a 
position much enforced by me, namely, that it is in 
vain to think of handling the propositions of the 
Argument irrespective of each other. In 
the present instance every one sees the truth 
of what I advanced, in stating that I could 
not in my discussion with Iconoclast proceed to 
Proposition II., leaving behind me the affair of Pro- 
position I. as an undecided thing. Unbelievers will 
now be convinced and convicted too. But to resume 
Iconoclasts words where I broke off—‘“But it is 
also denied that infinity can be the subject of partial 
consideration.” Well, we have thus the denial, the 
proof thereof being all to come. “ Mr. Gillespie’s 
whole proof,’ proceeds Iconoclast, “of this pro- 
position is intended to affirm (demonstrate) that 
the parts of infinity of extension are necessarily 
indivisible from each other.” Most true. “I 
have already denied,” Iconoclast goes on, “ the 
possibility of conceiving infinity in parts.” True, 
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Iconoclast, in the penultimate sentence, did so deny. 
But there was no proof of the propriety of the 
denial. Yet now he refers to the mere denial 
as if it had been a denial proved to be correct. 
The author of the plea proceeds: “ And, indeed, if 
it were possible to conceive infinity in parts’— 
(The possibility, aye, and the practicability too of a 
conception of parts in infinity of extension, in 


”? 


the sense in which the word “parts” is used in 
Proposition II., every intelligent man can settle for 
himself. Extension is infinite or limitless. Yet 
for all that we can consider, or mentally conceive. 
the vast space between any two of the fixed stars, 
say, between our northern pole star and any star 
visible only in the southern hemisphere. In fine, 
can we not conceive or consider partially the 
distance between any two of the planets of our 
system, or between our system itself and the 
nearest or the most remote fixed star? If we 
can, and it is certain we can, then we can 
partially consider or conceive part of that extension 
which itself is infinite.) “ Indeed, if it were 
possible to conceive infinity in parts, then that 
infinity could not be indivisible, for Mr. Gillespie 
says that by indivisible he means indivisible either 
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really or mentally.” In answer to this nonsense 
Mr. Gillespie simply refers to what he has under 
Proposition II., and the observations given in that 
diffusion of the reasonings in the Argument, the 
“Examination ” of Antitheos will supplementarily 
satisfy every reader not afflicted with incurable 
oscitancy of brain. See in Part II. (thereof) 
the clear analysis of the truths of the proposition 
in question, sections 16-44. Iconoclasts next 
sentence commences thus: “Now each part of 
anything conceived is, in the act of conceiving, 
mentally separated from either other parts of or 
the remainder of the whole of which it is part.” 
Apply this to the case of the distance between our 
sun and earth, or earth and moon. Certain it is 
that we can conceive or partially consider the 
distance, but we cannot conceive that distance 
separated or divided from the remainder or the other 
parts of the infinity of extension (see Proposition 
II., Demonstration 2). “ It is clearly impossible,’ so 
the last sentence in the paragraph begins, “ to have 
a partial consideration of infinity” (a point we 
have sufficiently considered), “ because the part 
considered must be mentally distinguished” (a 
very different thing from being mentally divided 
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or separated) “ from the unconsidered remainder, 
and in that case you have in thought the part 
considered finite, and the residue certainly limited, 
at least by the extent of the part under consider- 
ation.” To illustrate the absurdity lying at the 
bottom of this, let us test it thus: Mentally 
distinguish, mentally divide or separate you 
cannot, the space between Jupiter and Saturn ; 
in this case you have an unconsidered remainder, 
and you have destroyed the infinite extension in 
general because you had in thought the finite 
or limited space between those planets under 
absolute consideration. If that be not an un- 
exceptionable example of the reductio ad absurdum, 
I know not where a good example could be gotten. 


THE DOCTRINE OF POSTULATIONS : WITH A 
PARTICULAR REGARD TO PROPOSITIONS I. 
AND II. 


I promised to illustrate my positive comment 
as I went along by touching on the errors of my 
opponents at the appropriate places. With an eye 
to the requirements of the demonstration, I could 


not select a better instance than the necessity for 


Mi 
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postulation ; and I could not adduce a more sig- 
niticative blunder than one, committed once and 
again, which disregards or overlooks that necessity. 
The blunder ignores the necessity of postulation, 
either through stupidity and inadvertence, or 
through design; most probably from sheer 
stupidity. 

It shall be my present business, therefore, to 
explain the necessity of considering the propositions 
as consequences of their precursors, and these as 
necessitating the subsequents ; and while I do so I 
shall advert to the mistake of hostile critics as 
to the requirements, in this regard, of the 
Argument, and the resulting blunders perpetrated. 

The necessity of postulation or, in other words, 
the impossibility of passing without postulation 
from one proposition to another in this demon- 
stration can be seen nowhere more strikingly than 
with regard to Propositions I. and II. The first 
says infinite extension exists; and the second is 
little more than an unfolded explication of what is 
involved in infiniteness of extension. Infinite 
extension is indivisible, simply because it is infinite 
extension. Divide an extension and you thereby 
manifest the finiteness of the extension. One 
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could no more demonstrate the truth of the second 
without postulating the first, than a man could go 
straight from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
House without traversing a part of Cornwall or 
Caithness. A mid-day without there ever having 
been a morning would not be a greater con- 
tradiction and impossibility. The wonder at want 
of perception of the force of the demonstration as a 
whole greatly ceases when we contemplate such a 
complete misunderstanding as to a fundamental 
requirement lying at the foundation of the 
Argument a Priori (such a complete misunder- 
standing as is involved in a non-comprehension of 
the necessity of the postulation). This writer and 
the other has dreamed that he has before him a 
consecutive list of radically unrelated propositions ; 
so they talk of examining the attack on the second, 
while the weight of the attack on the first is left 
dubious. The author of the Argument might 
indeed go on to the second or any other pro- 
position without postulating the precedent matter ; 
but he could not so go on taking his opponent with 
him. What, then, would be the use of the advance ? 

None whatever. If any one proposition in the 
series is proved to be fallacious or even but weak, 
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then the entire Argument is thereby shown to be 
a failure. If, on the other hand, the attack on a 
particular proposition is repelled and the pro- 
position which was assailed is shown to be quite 
undeniable and faultless, in this case the author 
may legitimately make an advance. But progress 
implies that the attack had visibly failed, and that 
therefore the opponent is willing to proceed a step 
further in company with the author. 


In the case of the discussion with Iconoclast : 
While the author of the Argument defended Pro- 
position I. and rendered it manifest that all 
atheists, as well as theists, must allow the validity 
of that proposition, Iconoclast did not indeed 
allege that the proposition is false, but though 
saying a deal about it, he refused, as he believed, 
to declare extension to be infinite or to be 
finite. In fine, he refused to say yes or no 
as to the query, Do you concede the goodness of 
Proposition I.? And, therefore, so far as he was 
concerned, the discussion could go no further, and 
an advance with him upon Proposition II. was 
out of the question. In fact Iconoclast had settled 
in his mind that Proposition I. was so cunningly 
contrived a trap for atheists that, let but an 
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atheist fall into it, he could not get out again, 
except by that far-off door of egress which denoted 
that the person passing through it had traversed 
every inch of the interior. Seeing this and fearing 
this, Iconoclast, although he had in reality fallen 
fairly into the trap and was speaking all the while 
from the inside, declared loudly and with un- 
common emphasis that, come what might, he would 
not enter. He would say neither yea nor amen 
nor anything else which was in point. 

(Of a truth Iconoclast’s dread of Proposition I. 
is very great: it pervades the whole man. You 
meet with evidence of the dread everywhere, or at 
least anywhere. In penning a short critique upon 
R.H.B.’s refutation Iconoclast, for I assume that 
he is the author of the critique, after alluding to 
R.H.B.’s unqualified admission of “the famous 
First Proposition,” makes the declaration : 
“ R.H.B., who is a painstaking writer, has, according 
to our view, entirely misapprehended the force of 
some of his admissions.” So present was the fear 
of an admission of the impossibility of denying 
“the famous First.”) 

If we turn now to a certain (other) gentleman’s 


blunder in reference to those two propositions, we 
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may be in some danger of seeming to go over the 
same ground. Yet there shall be a difference. 

When such a one as T.S.B. [Thomas Squire 
Barrett | counsels me to pass on to Iconoclast’s 
attack on my second proposition, leaving the 
controversy on the first as an undecided thing, 
there is clearly manifested an entire misappre- 
hension as to the requirements of the demon- 
stration: the nature of which is, in truth, such 
that the various propositions succeed each other 
only on the ground that the antecedent is uniformly 
to be held to be a postulate. Thus, if the attack 
on Proposition I. be admittedly successful, the 
demonstration has been proved to be a failure, and 
the Argument, as a whole, is nowhere. If, con- 
trariwise, the attack were admittedly unsuccessful, 
and the proposition stands forth as perfectly 
unchallengeable, then the author can pass on to 
Proposition II., and towards the subsequent matter 
generally. If Proposition I. be neither condemned 
nor granted in this case, and with regard to the 
particular opponent, progress is impossible. To 
suppose otherwise is simply to misunderstand the 
requirements of the demonstration. 

(A positive and apt illustration of what has just 
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been advanced is to be seen in our immediately 
previous paper, where we saw Iconoclast in the 
middle of an examination of Proposition II. starting 
an objection to Proposition I.; so that the critic’s 
hostile animadversions on the one proposition were 
mixed up with objections to the other, all in one 
mass and one mess.) 

The same thing holds with regard to every 
subsequent stage of the journey. As we cannot 
pass to Proposition II. unless we postulate Pro- 
position I., so we cannot pass to Proposition III. 
unless we postulate the precedent propositions. 
Nor can we pass to Proposition IV. unless we 
postulate all the previous propositions. It is from 
a sheer misunderstanding that so many critics 
have demanded that I should pass on in an 


unwarrantable way. 


THE BLUNDERS OF HOSTILE CRITICS FURTHER 
EXAMINED, 


As I left off the preceding paper with the 
consideration of the mistake of a hostile critic, 
second as he is to few of my atheistical opponents 
in ability, I shall not change my general theme, 
but proceed with a consideration of the blunders 
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of those who have chosen to set themselves in 
array against the reasonings of the Argument. 

Another flagrant error is occasionally committed ; 
the error being the very opposite to the one 
already adverted to. The first error seeks to go 
forward without regard to what is behind. The 
error now in view seeks to anticipate. If, for 
example, one standing over against Proposition I., 
or Proposition II., or Proposition III. should 
attempt to introduce elements drawn from Pro- 
position IV. of the same demonstration, there 
would be an error of that opposite character 
committed. 

Iconoclast has done that wrong thing to which 
allusion has thus been made. 

Let us take an instance from his pamphlet, 
“The acceptance,” these are the words of the 
author of the plea, “the acceptance of the argu- 
ment that the parts of infinity of extension are 
immovable” (an argument belonging to the 
Corollary from Proposition II., as Iconoclast had 
noticed in the previous sentence) ‘“‘is rendered 
difficult when the reader considers Mr. Gillespie’s 
Sub-Proposition,” t.e., under Proposition IV., “ that 


the parts of the material universe are movable and 
19 
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divisible from each other.” Here Iconoclast, in 
criticising the ‘Corollary from Proposition II.,” 
his evident theme, strains to lay hold of the yet 
distant matter in the Sub-Proposition under Pro- 
position IV. A course which, universally pursued, 
would, indeed, render any true demonstration 
utterly impossible: but it would also render any 
true refutation or demolition equally impossible. 
Such a course would be tantamount to a very 
simple expedient for involving all things in in- 
extricable confusion. 

Nor is it permissible to fix on a proposition 
far on in the demonstration, and, in directing 
the strongest objections at command against it, 
to argue at the same time that the objector does 
not admit the validity of the antecedent matter. 
Such an objector would oppose, say, the fifth, or 
the tenth, or the fifteenth propositions, or pro- 
positional enunciations in the series, leaving it 
open, if his attack be repelled, to maintain that 
some among the other propositions or positions 
which he had passed over are invalid and can 
be overturned. Now, if the antecedent matter 
be weak and vicious in any place, how could the 
objector have gotten by a lawful road, ie. by 
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means of the very weak and vicious matter itself, 
to the fifteenth, or the tenth, or the fifth, as 
the case may be? Should he reply that he fixed 
on the fifth, or the tenth, or the fifteenth irre- 
spective of the merits of the antecedents, he 
simply declares that to him there shall be no 
proper demonstration at all in the case. An 
unrelated series of inconsequential propositions 
were one thing, and a series of propositions built 
upon each other in conformity with the laws of 
strictly demonstrative reasoning (of which Euclid 
may be the best example but is not the only 
representative) would be another and a quite 
different thing. 

Some of R.H.B.’s errors or blunders fall, to a 
great extent, under the last head, and they are 
very instructive. 

After cordially admitting the perfect undeniable- 
ness or the validity of the first and second pro- 
position, our author gives warning that he has 
some fault to find with the third proposition, 
Part I. Then all at once he passes over the 
intermediate propositions and the whole of Part 
II., and alights at the first proposition of Part III., 
which becomes the scene of his artillery practice. 
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Touching, then, this critic’s exploits in connection 
with Proposition I., Part III., the demonstration 
in this place is, indeed, so sound that the wonder 
is that any clever man should ever have thought 
of pronouncing it to be the contrary. Infinite 
expansion is, as to every part, in every part of 
infinite duration; and the whole of infinite 
expansion is in the whole of infinite duration: 
and, vice versa, every part of infinite duration 
is in every part of infinite expansion; and the 
whole of infinite duration is in the whole of in- 
finite expansion. What capable mind after due 
reflection will not concede these truths? What 
capable mind would fail to perceive the perfect 
futility, in the face of the facts, of minute 
criticisms upon the word “in,” as occurring in 
the various clauses? There will ever present 
itself to the mind the grand fact of that complete 
interpenetration by and of the one and the other, 
whereby the two great conditiones sine quibus non 
do combine and embrace in a way no other things 
in nature or out of nature do. 

The result necessarily is, the two things so 
interpenetrating each other they must be, in 


some respect, identical. The mind incapable of 
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perceiving this is beyond the reach of my 
Argument, or anybody’s argument. Now, let 
a man search ever so long he will be able to 
discover no other bond of union identifying the 
two things, except that of a substratum common 
to both. Without a substratum common to 
both they would be identical as in themselves; 
and to say that expansion is the same as duration, 
and that duration is expansion, is about as great 
nonsense as could be uttered. 

Evidently John Locke saw, though afar off, the 
truth, while Sir Isaac Newton made the truth, as 
a practical thing, the basis of his ever famous 
general scholium. And all that the present author 
has done is to evince, in the way of pure demon- 
stration, that which Sir Isaac Newton (in important 
respects the man of men) proclaimed in loud-toned 
words, which shall never lose their emphasis and 
importance. 

But R.H.B. not only denies the validity of 
our ea, instead thereof he erects his 
own structure. He says: Infinite expansion exists, 
it exists per se, it, as a substratum, has infinite 
duration for a mode. But R.H.B. has, all the 


while, forgotten one great thing. How did he 
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get that infinite expansion which, he tells us, 
exists, and which forms so important a feature 
in his structure? How, I ask, did he get it? By 
what road did he reach it? What is his title to 
it? The author of the Argument fought his 
way to it, and he did not become entitled to it 
demonstratively until far on in his fourth proposi- 
tion. There the author in question proved, and 
for all time to come, that there is an extension 
or expansion, distinct or apart from the extension 
which matter has; and having shown his title 
to the expansion, he holds, and will hold, per- 
tinaciously by that the right to which he had 
conquered. But as to R.H.B., he comes into 
the field with his expansion per se in his hand, 
and when he shall be asked by an atheist, or 
perchance by a theist, But, by the by, how did 
you come to be possessed of your pure expansion ? 
Expansion void of body in the first place, and 
void of a subject of inhesion for itself in the 
second place? we shall note what will be the 
answer. 

So far as R.H.B. has already enlightened us 
on this subject, his explanation is a very sorry 
one. “May we not reasonably infer that since 
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extension can exist without substance, therefore 
whatever substance be the plenum of infinity of 
extension such substance is unnecessary, because 
we can conceive of infinity of extension as vacuum ? 
This is my argument for the per se hypothesis.” 
So the author of the Refutation. 

But that argument or reason for the hypothesis 
of vacuum is a rather imperfect one. Why, if 
there be a true plenum of (or to) infinity of 
extension, such plenum or substance would be 
indispensably necessary. The reason is most con- 
vincing. If there be such a plenum, it would 
be, of necessity, the substratum of infinity of 
extension : because infinity of extension could not 
require the existence of a plenum except as its 
(infinity of extension’s) substratum. To suppose 
a plenum, which is not supposed to be the sub- 
stratum, is to suppose indeed an unnecessary 
plenum—unnecessarily supposed therefore. 

The truth is, R.H.B. has been inadream. He 
has imagined difficulties to le in his opponent’s 
way; but the difficulties were unreal, and he has 
entirely overlooked the real difficulties which have 
lain athwart his own path. When this critic next 


takes up the pen, let him begin by his own 
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separate demonstration for the existence of pure 
vacuum, extension void of body and void of 
its own substratum. Iconoclast on one occasion 
declared he knew not of any pure vacuum; he 
could not so much as even conceive vacuum. Up 
to this moment R.H.B. has not supplied us with a 
single cubic foot of (his sort of) vacuum. Let him 
be sure to do so at length, and afterwards he 
may find it easier to demonstrate his right to 
infinite expansion, as subsisting per se; for as yet 
his (peculiar) per se infinite expansion subsists in 
the title-page of his pamphlet, but not anywhere 
else—in nature. 


COMMENTARY: Proposition III. 


HOSTILE Criticism EXAMINED. 


This proposition is a main pillar of the edifice. 
Accordingly it has been singled out by not the least 
discerning of my critics as the object of special 
attack. The able Antitheos directed his heaviest 
blows against this part of the fortress. It is, 
however, if assailable altogether impregnable. 

Proposition I. gives infinite extension, which 
by Proposition II. is indivisible, t.e., the parts 
(using the word not for propriety’s but for 
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convenience sake) are indivisible or not separable 
from each other. Then this Proposition III. aftirms 
of the indivisible infinite extension that one of 
two alternatives must be accepted. Either the 
extension exists without a substratum or it has a 
substratum. Now although this proposition has 
been grossly misunderstood, as it may be grievously 
misunderstood again, still its purpose and its plain 
meaning are clearly enough to be discerned. The 
proposition requires no one to accept either of the 
alternatives. It lays down, indeed, two alternatives ; 
it insinuates that one of the two must ultimately 
be accepted. But the individual student is left to 
choose the one or the other alternative as he may 
like. At this stage the student may please himself 
in fixing upon the one rather than the other of the 
members of the dilemma. 

Either, then, infinite extension subsists per se, 
or it does not. Can anything be more certain ? 
A substratum to the infinite extension there is or 
there is not. Can aught be more undeniable ? 

Yet in a certain place Iconoclast makes it evident 
that he had very grossly misunderstood the affair. 
He makes me to demonstrate in Proposition III. 
that there is a substratum for the infinity of 
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extension demonstrated by Proposition I. His 
words are: “Jn his argument for the fourth 
proposition Mr. Gillespie, having by his previous 
proposition demonstrated what he calls a 
substratum for the before demonstrated infinity 
of extension, says,” &c. (“ Plea for Atheism,” page 
18). So very far was Iconoclast from understand- 
ing the real purpose of Proposition III. and, by 
consequence, from understanding the real nature 
of the whole ratiocination. Nor is it to be 
overlooked that in this notice of what is in the 
fourth proposition Iconoclast calls in question both 
Proposition III. and Proposition I. Another proof 
of the impossibility of making any true advance 
unless with a proper observance of that doctrine 
of postulation to which I have directed attention 
in a previous paper. In fact there is no correct 
course but the one I have indicated in my special 
discussion with the author of the plea. Any other 
course would be a mere fruitless waste of labour, 
a mere beating of the air to no purpose, no definite 
end being ever arrived at. A loose rambling 
debate, without any proper termination and with 
no good result at all, would be the sole gain. 


I engaged to illustrate my comment by adverting 
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to the various errors of my different opponents in 
passing and at the fit places. A course, this, much 
calculated to be of advantage. I shall, therefore, 
take notice here of the singular blunders which my 
acute antagonist, R.H.B., in objecting to me has 
been chargeable with in his pamphlet and elsewhere. 

This pamphleteer alleges that infinite extension 
does subsist by itself, or per se. Expansion is, 
however, the word he used. But as he made out 
no title to the use of “ expansion ” as superseding 
“ extension,” I shall hold him to the latter term. 
I say, then, that the pamphleteer alleges that infinite 
extension subsists by itself, or per se. Well, he 
. chooses to adopt one of the two alternatives of the 
proposition, to the entire exclusion of the other, 
but without leave or right. The proposition 
merely gives the two alternatives, intimating that 
one of them must be accepted as true, without, 
however, saying which. But when R.H.B., who 
burns with uncommon ardour, being devoured 
with the desire to overturn my whole demonstration, 
comes before Part III., to level with the ground 
the fortification after his determined assault shall 
have been delivered, he appears with infinite 
extension as existing per se, ready for immediate 
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use, as it were a siege gun well in hand, to open 
fire before he take the fortress by sudden storm. 
But as to that ready-made apparatus itself, whence 
came it? I have already urged the question, and 
I again demand, How did R.H.B. come to be 
possessed of infinite extension as subsisting per se, 
or void of all matter solid or subtile; void, too, of 
any substratum of its own ? 

My present point, however, is consistent with 
the supposition of this writer’s lawful possession of 
that infinity of extension or expansion of which he 
speaks. My present purpose is to construe things 
from R.H.B.’s standpoint, and seeing with his 
eyes. My point is to argue as if R.H.B. had 
attained, while he was still at Proposition III. 
(Part I.), to the infinite extension which subsists 
per se, had attained to such in a quite legitimate 
manner. 

Having got infinite extension subsisting by itself, 
our pamphleteer (who repeats the course in his 
letters) invests the infinite extension with the 
mode or attribute of infinite duration. He 
dropped the admission costively and cautiously in 
the pamphlet, but in one of his letters (subsequently 
written) he comes out with it very strongly, that 
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infinite duration is indeed a property, attribute, or 
mode (or what you will) of the infinite expansion 
or extension. If so, then the infinite extension, 
which itself has no substratum, has become a 
substratum to the duration. 

Proceed we now for argumentative purposes to 
Part II. I am aware that the pamphleteer and 
letter-writer passed from Part I. to Part III. 
without taking notice of, far less dwelling on, the 
intermediate Part. But this was nothing more nor 
less than one of his unlawful doings. I say, 
coming to Part II. and Proposition III. therein 
we find a like dilemma to that which is to be found 
in the previous Part. Either the infinite duration, 
which is the subject of the whole of Part II., exists 
by itself, that is, without a substratum; or it 
exists not by itself, but has a substratum. Now 
every righteous consideration demands that we 
proceed with regard to the one great sine qua non, 
in the same way as that in which we proceed with 
regard to the other. But has R.H.B. fulfilled the 
conditions necessary to be observed? Has not 
he, on the contrary, grossly violated or entirely 
neglected them, although he gives no reason for 


his arbitrary procedure? Infinite extension, he 
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says, exists per se: it is substratum, too, to 
infinite duration. Well, then, as we have got to 
the alternative about infinite duration in its turn, 
we naturally ask, Has the conduct been uniform 
and consistent? Far from it. This author informs 
us that infinite duration does not exist per se: it 
does not serve as substratum to the extension, but, 
the process being exactly reversed, it is made to 
stand in need of a substratum for itself, instead 
of occupying the dignified position of being a 
substratum to something else; it is made to 
require, not to be, a substratum. Now, without 
going further in our search, herein lies a funda- 
mental fallacy. Of infinite expansion and of 
infinite duration, it falls to be affirmed : they are 
both without bounds: each is a sine qua non of 
all else: the non-existence of either cannot be 
conceived. In short, they are “on a footing of 
equality in every respect.” Yet here we have an 
author going to work in the most arbitrary manner, 
and, while making the one of these two capable of 
perfect self-subsistence, making the other quite 
incapable of the same. And all this without one 
word to show his right or title to act in such an 


extraordinary manner. 
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Does R.H.B. suppose that he will be allowed to 
assume this and take the other thing for granted 
merely because it appears to him that those things 
are so and so? By no means. If the exigencies 
of debate require, or seem to require, it, an 
opponent (imitating the example set by the ancient 
Persians) will be ready to tell him that duration 
exists per se, and that expansion is merely one of 
its modes. And in reversing thus the process 
followed by R.H.B., the opponent would be quite 
entitled to plead that he went to work with just as 
much reason for the course and with as little, but 
no less, as there was reason for the course adopted 
by the author of the “ Refutation,” who thought he 
had demonstrated “ that infinity of expansion can 
subsist per se” without there having been written 
one word to show that the infinity of expansion, 
which subsists by itself, subsisted at all. 

Since I have been led into the strain I may 
perhaps be allowed, before leaving the subject, 
to hazard a conjecture. When during last summer 
R.H.B. took up the Argument a Priori he had 
no idea of what was before him. He gave, and for 
the first time, the demonstration a certain amount 


of consideration. He began to write in opposition, 
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and as he wrote one new thing after another broke 
in upon him. It is tolerably plain that Note D, 
which is very near the end of the pamphlet, was a 
second thought, and it is in this note we have the 
first intimation of the truth dawning then upon 
the mind of the author, that infinite duration is a 
mode or property of infinite extension, the sub- 
stratum thereof. 

With the like haste and precipitancy R.H.B. 
passed from Part I. to Part III., in which latter he 
appears with pure expansion ready for use, for- 
getting that he had established no right at all to 
expansion or space void of body or matter. 

Again, it is equally clear that, in attacking the 
first proposition of Part IIL, R.H.B. had by no 
means properly weighed the interdependence and 
interpenetration of the two infinites, and the 
consequence which results from the fact of that 
peculiar and, indeed, unparalleled association. 

In the meantime, fighting although he be for 
mere victory, he is working his way to more stable 
ideas. No great philosopher ever held the position 
which R.H.B. at present holds, and it is impossible 
that so acute a man can hold it for any great 


length of time Taking his whole scheme, as it is 
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now before us, it is simply tantamount, that is, so 
far as it goes, to the Argument a Priori, only 
the Argument shorn of much of its symmetry, and 
with an angularity and unequal distribution 
imparted to it which are happily not to be met 
with in the well-proportioned original. All things 
in the Argument are consecutive, and the whole is 
harmonious. In R.H.B’s scheme we have premises 
not righteously got but simply stolen. Then we 
have inconsistencies and a want of harmony, and 
of that beauty which is ever the result of harmony, 
and to which harmony of parts is an indispensable 


requisite. 


COMMENTARY : PROPOSITION IV. 


The unity treated of here is to be carefully 
distinguished from that unity which is the real 
predicate of the next proposition. The unity of 
Proposition IV. is equal to homogeneousness : the 
unity of Proposition V. is the unity which excludes 
plurality. Proposition V. affirms of the being it 
regards that there is one, and but one such: no 
more than one. Whereas Proposition IV. declares 
of the being it treats of that it is without any 


composition : it is perfectly homogeneous. As to 
20 
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its parts, not one of them differs in any respect 
from another, save in the respect that they are 
parts (diverse, diverse the one from the other). 
Every part resembles perfectly every other part, 
save that this part is not that part. Under Pro- 
position IV. we attain, by the most rigid ratiocina- 
tion, an extension different from that of matter— 
an extension, therefore, void of matter, or pure 
vacuum: an extension immovable, as well as 
indivisible, in contradistinction to the movable 
extension of (the parts of) matter. Now, with 
regard to the parts of that pure vacuum, they are 
undistinguishable from each other, except in so far 
as the fact of different parts go (to make a dis- 
tinction). Thus the whole stellar universe may be 
moving round one great central point, a star in 
the constellation of the Pleiades, or any other; and 
for astronomical purposes we might divide the 
whole moving universe into zones, nearer or farther 
from the grand central star or point. We could 
consider, in the way of partial consideration, the 
outermost zone, and the innermost zone, and the 
intermediate vast space as yet another zone, or any 
number of zones. These zones of an immovable 


space, underlying the universe of moving matter, 
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would be distinguishable from each other as being 
three or so many zones: but other differences 
there could not be supposed to be in the im- 
movable space. Pure vacuum, then, has all its 


parts perfectly homogeneous; although you may 


partially consider them for astronomical purposes, 


or for other purposes. 


On Proposition IV.: Sus-PRoposrrion. 


In the controversy with the atheist there is no 
department more important than the department 
opened up here. If the demonstration under the 
sub-proposition in question be sound, we have 
irrefragable proof that the material universe is 
finite in extension. 

No department is more important, yet no part is 
more susceptible of strict demonstration. That the 
material universe is not indivisible, seeing that its 
parts are undoubtedly divisible from each other 
and movable among themselves, is absolutely 
certain. And this being so, it is irrefragably 
demonstrable (and is, indeed, demonstrated in the 
sub-proposition) that the material universe cannot 
be the substratum of the infinite extension, but 
must be finite in extension. And from the finite- 
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ness in extension of matter it follows, as is shown, 
that matter is penetrated, tota et totaliter, by a 
part of that extension which is infinite, 

Nothing, indeed, can be more important than such 
conclusions. The truths embraced or involved in 
them decide much in the atheistic controversy. 

The same sort of reasoning, too, is elsewhere 
shown to be applicable to matter as it stands in 
relation to infinite duration. Thus :— 

If one assert that matter has existed from all 
eternity of and by itself, which is the assertion of 
the atheist, then if it be asked what reason can be 
given for making the assertion, no other reply is 
possible (as experiment would evince) but one, 
which makes matter to be so connected with 
duration as to be inseparable from it in our con- 
ception. But no reason can be why matter and 
duration should be inseparably related to each 
other, unless it be because matter is the substratum, 
or at least a part of the substratum, of the duration. 
Let a man try to invent any other reason, and he 
will perceive by his failure that no other reason 
can be assigned. 

But the Sub-Proposition under Proposition 1V., 
Part II. (Division I.) manifests that matter cannot 
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be any part of the substratum of infinite duration. 
Consequently matter, as the reasoning shows, is 
finite in duration; in other words, it had a 
beginning. 

The author of the Argument a Priori ventures 
to declare, and without hesitancy, that the demon- 
strations of the finiteness of matter, both as 
to extension and duration, are as evidently 
legitimate and faultless as any reasoning whatever 
can possibly be. Should any critic, with hostile 
intentions, take up the gauntlet which I throw 
down thus at his feet, and show successfully the 
weakness and invalidity of any portion of the 
reasoning in question, I shall retire, as if completely 
discomfited, from the lists. One proviso, however, 
do I insist upon: there must be no blundering on 
my antagonist’s part as to the real meaning of the 
reasonings in the Argument. 

In fact, if it be a demonstrated truth that the 
infinite extension is indivisible (Proposition II.), it 
is a truth not far off that matter cannot have to 
do with the extension. In the very same way, if 
the parts of the infinite duration be indivisible 
(Proposition II., Part II.), then it is a truth directly 
within reach that matter can have nothing to do 
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with the infinite duration, though the infinite 
duration has much to do with matter. In fact 
no demonstration in Euclid is clearer or more 
certain. And it is solely because the successive 
truths of this Argument a Priori do so rise out of 
each other, that so many atheists have thought the 
only safety to lie in the controverting of the 
initial step. Given infinity of extension you have 
an extension indivisible, which, therefore, has an 
element perfectly inconsistent with the fact of 
matter, and so on, and so on. Thus an atheistical 
objector, glancing forwards to the demonstration 
of the finiteness of matter, may see no safety 
except in denying in some mode the truth of 
Proposition I. (denying in some desperate mode 
the truth of that proposition); for it is not 
more certain that there is extension at all than 
that the extension has no possible bounds. So 
that the atheist who controverts the goodness 
of Proposition I. does in reality knock away the 
ground from beneath his own feet: a no doubt not 
unfit preparation for hanging himself. To get quit 
of the reasonings of the Argument an atheist 
must demolish the foundation of his own atheism. 
An atheist objecting to Proposition I. is, indeed, 
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altogether inconsistent, yea, at utter variance with 


himself. 


COMMENT ON THE ARGUMENT. THE CONNECTION 
BETWEEN Division I. anD Drviston II. 


A QUERIST REPLIED TO. 


It has been asked, How do I pass from the 
subject of the Propositions of Division I. to the 
predicate of the Proposition in Part I. of Division 
II.? How does the demonstration come to invest, 
in Division Il., with intelligence and consciousness 
the being of infinity of expansion and of duration, 
with which the previous Division furnished us ? 

The publican, who has attained a posthumous 
celebrity in this discussion, long halted at the end 
of Division I. There is a bridge connecting the 
two divisions, but our innkeeper was slow to 
perceive it. Again, Mr. David Hardie asks now the 
same sort of question. No doubt be speaks solely 
with regard to the initial proposition. But in 
strict logic he cannot travel at such a pace, 
passing from the first proposition of all and over 
all the other Propositions in Division I., until he, 
suddenly and most illegitimately, alights at the 
first part of Division II. I shall assume, therefore, 
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that he has gone over all the Propositions of 
Division I., and that, resting at the conclusion 
thereof, he asks, How do you invest your being 
with intelligence ? 

In answering it were sufficient to say, the 
demonstration attaching intelligence to the being 
in question is there: it is in the Argument. 
Master the demonstration, and you will behold the 
conclusion desiderated. Mutatis mutandis I may 
repeat what is said in the comment on Proposition 
II. To ask how the author proves his proposition 
(about intelligence) is simply tantamount to 
demanding of him what are the words he uses in 
the proposition. 

But not to rest satisfied with such a reply, or to 
require the reader to be content with it, I shall 
endeavour to aid the intellectual querist before 
us, and help him to a positive comprehension of 
the method by which his difficulty is to be 
surmounted. 

He must take for granted, then, that in virtue of 
the various Propositions of Division I., and of the 
Corollaries, Sub-Propositions, and Scholia under 
the Propositions, he has securely reached the being 
of infinity of expansion and infinity of duration 
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treated of in the last Part of that Division. He 
must assume, therefore, that in previous portions 
he has seen valid demonstrations of the finiteness 
of matter in extension and in duration, and of the 
non-infiniteness—finiteness in duration of any 
succession of things in the material universe. In 
fine, matter and all that it contains began to be. 
On the other hand, there is a being of infinity of 
expansion and of infinity of duration. 

Now with regard to intelligence the author of 
the Argument deems that he is entitled to lay 
it down as an undeniable axiom, that what is not 
of intelligence cannot make intelligence begin to 
be. This being so, it is at once evident that 
intelligence must be eternal: the alternative 
landing us in an absurdity. Therefore it comes 
out as plain as plain can be, that the being of 
infinity of expansion and of duration is intelligent, 
as is carefully drawn out in the 3rd section of 
Part I., Division II. Intelligence did not begin to 
be; itis eternal. But in Division I. the eternity 
of aught but the one being of infinity of expansion 
is demonstrated to be impossible. Hence the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the two factors must 


coalesce ; like two single pieces of matter floating 
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freely, and without disturbing causes on an ocean, 
they must come together and form a one. The 
one being of infinity of expansion (and duration) 
and intelligence must be brought together in our 
minds: they are inseparable as an objective fact. 

Mr. Hardie, after due reflection, may see now 
how it is that I invest with the predicates of 
intelligence and consciousness, for consciousness 18 
necessitated by intelligence, the subject treated of 
in the previous portion. At all events I shall 
leave this topic by adverting once more to my 
good publican. After he had waited a long time 
groping in the dark, daylight sprang up for him : 
and after he came to have the clearest perception 
of the existence of that bridge of which I have 
spoken, he declared his firm conviction to be that 
the atheist would never be born who would be able 
to overturn the Argument a Priori, for the Being 
and Attributes. 


THe Axioms. ‘THe BLUNDERS or HosTILE CRITICS. 


In the course of the demonstration several 
axioms are employed, and they render the most 
important services. 


I speak not of all the axioms, or maxims, which 
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may be found in the work, but of those only to 
which attention has been specially directed, in 
order that their truly axiomatic character may 
by no means be overlooked. Considering the 
purposes of this comment, it will be of singular 
benefit to single out the particular axioms now 
in view. 

(1) The first axiom occurs under Proposition I., 
and it is in the following terms :—“ Everything, 
the existence of which we cannot but believe, is 
necessarily existing.” | 

The next instance will not be visible until the 
student shall have got so far as Division II. In 
the second section of the first part thereof, there 
occur no less than two of the axioms in question. 

(2) The first of them runs thus :—‘ Whatever 
begins to be must have a cause.” 

(3) And the second is :—‘‘ What is not of in- 
telligence cannot make intelligence begin to be.” 

(4) The next distinct axiom falling to be added 
to our list appears in Division III., and in the first 
section of the proposition. This fourth and last 
axiom is :—‘‘ Every position which we cannot but 
believe is a necessary truth.” 

For convenience sake I shall count them accord- 
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ing to the order in which they here appear, and 
shall estimate them as axioms 1, 2, 3, 4. 

No doubt one might pick out more propositions 
of a really axiomatic character. But those thus 
selected are not only peculiarly specialised (they 
are carefully italicised) but they are indeed entitled 
to be counted axioms for reasons peculiar to 
themselves. 

With regard, then, to the first axiom in the list, 
it, like so many other things in the demonstration, 
has been misunderstood. Sometimes it has been 
greatly, but withal gravely, misunderstood. Some- 
times, again, it has been even ludicrously misunder- 
stood; turned into an absurdity or something 
worse, something, however, provocative of laughter 
(contrary to the severe purpose of such studies). 
For example, no less a man than Iconoclast has 
greatly and ridiculously misconceived the scope of 
the axiom. 

The scope of the metaphysical axiom, “ Every- 
thing, the existence of which we cannot but believe, 
is necessarily existing,” Iconoclast weakly illustrates 
by an application which will not bear him out. 
Iconoclast’s illustration makes the axiom relate to 


the existence of matter or the material universe. 
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His words are: “ As we cannot but believe in 
the existence of the universe, ... the material 
universe exists necessarily.” Butte? int the 


proper sense of the words, the material universe 
does not exist necessarily, and the axiom in 
question does not and canuot apply to it. If the 
reader will refer to passages from an authority 
from whom, on such a point, there is no appeal, 
he will find. that we can very easily conceive 
the non-existence of all matter. ‘There is no 
being,” these are the very words of the incomparable 
metaphysical philosopher himself, “whose non- 
existence implies contradiction. Consequently,” 
&c., &c. If we can conceive the non-existence of 
matter, or the material universe, it is plain that it 
is not true we cannot but believe the existence of 
matter. In short, Iconoclast mistakes entirely the 
meaning and applicability of the axiom in 
question. 

But I have said that sometimes the axiom has 
been misunderstood to a ludicrous extent; and 
the following will illustrate the ridiculous connected 
with the misconception. 

In the reply to my ‘ Observations” Iconoclast 
demands, “ Is it true that everything the existence 
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of which we cannot but believe exists necessarily ?” 
Afterwards he illustrates, as he supposes, the 
axiom in this manner: ‘ The trinitarian Christian 
cannot but believe the existence of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, but the three persons of the 
trinity do not therefore exist necessarily to me. 
The Brahmin cannot but believe the existence of 
Brahma, but Brahma does not necessarily exist to 
me nor to the trinitarian Christian. The man 


afflicted with delirium tremens cannot but believe 
in the blue dog or other optical delusion of the 
moment, but the blue dog does not necessarily 
exist at all.” 

All which is to misunderstand the scope and 
meaning of the axiom to an extremely ridiculous 
and ludicrous extent. How could Iconoclast 
imagine that “the man afflicted with delirium 
tremens” is to be confounded with the universal 
(and sober) “we” of the axiom? How imagine 
that “the blue dog” (of the miserable drunkard) 
is a thing “ the existence of which we (we !) cannot 
but believe?” In fine, how was it possible that a 
writer could criticise the Argument to any good 
purpose, who understood so little of the mere 
A, B, C of his undertaking? If the Argument, 
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or anything in it, had been open to such puny 
and even nonsensical cavils, it could not have 
stood its ground for as many days as it has stood 
years. The work would have fallen of its own 
accord; been brought to the ground by its own 
inherent ineradicable tendency to seek and find the 
centre. 

Before the axiom can be rightly applied to any 
individual thing, two conditions must be fulfilled. 
First, the “ we” of the axiom must be held to 
include every intelligent man of the race. It is 
not what appears to this man or that man to be 
which is in question; but that which appears to 
all men as a thing the existence of which they 
cannot but believe: this is what the axiom applies 
to. In the second place, the ‘‘ cannot but believe ” 
refers to what it is impossible to have the contrary 
of, even in conception. In fine, what all men under 
all circumstance believe to exist, and cannot but 
believe to exist, that thing is necessarily existing. 

Towards the end of the first part of the 
“ examination” of Antitheos there are some 
observations calculated to throw light upon the 
topic before us. 


If any man can conceive the non-existence of a 
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thing, this were enough of itself to show that our 
axiom could not be applied to it. David Hume 
has magisterially alleged that we can conceive 
the non-existence of matter: consequently, that 
axiom and the material universe can have no 
relation to each other. 

The second axiom in our list does not require 
any particular notice to be taken of it. It will be 
admitted on all hands; and for all the purposes 
of this discussion it may be assumed that it will 
be sufficiently intelligible, and the applicability of 
it in given cases will cause no variance. 

The third axiom is, ‘‘ What is not of intelligence 
cannot make intelligence begin to be;” and this 
axiom, unlike all the rest, is of a controversial 
nature. As each one of the others only requires 
to be properly understood, so this one, contrariwise, 
is easily enough understood ; but its truth is that 
which will be strenuously denied. Strenuously 
denied, I mean, by the atheist (though by some 
atheists only); for no other sort of person would ever 
think of denying the truth of the axiom in question. 

Yet an axiom it unquestionably is. Of which I 
need give no other, as I could give no better, 
evidence than is furnished by the dictum delivered 
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in a splendid passage of our great mental 
philosopher, John Locke, as he is quoted at large 
in the “ Necessary Existence.” ‘I appeal,” says 
this great psychologist, “ to every one’s thoughts, 
whether he cannot as easily conceive matter 
produced by nothing as thought to be produced by 
pure matter, when before there was no such thing 
as thought or an intelligent being existing ?” 

For the rest I beg leave to refer to my remarks 
on the proposition about intelligence, in which 
proposition it is that the axiom is applied to 
service (see the immediately preceding paper). 

The fourth and last axiom, “ Every position 
which we cannot but believe is a necessary truth,” 
may be said to be a mere variation of the first. 
The first applies to existences ; and thus to facts. 
This axiom relates to positions, that is, propositions ; 
and thus to truths. The first is a test of things, 
whether they be really necessary or not. This 
other relates to truths or alleged truths, and tests 
whether the affirmations be or be not necessary 
truths. 

Were I to illustrate the last axiom by a reference 
to the great geometrician’s work I should say, 


It is a position which we cannot but believe, that 
21 
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the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal : hence it is a necessary truth. Necessarily 
true to him, that is, every man, who intelligently- 
has followed and digested Euclid’s demonstration ; 
while without any demonstration the position is a 
necessary truth to him who, without any media 
concludendi at all, sees that it cannot be otherwise 
than that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle must be equal. 

(The Argument a Priori as presented in the 
recent editions, say the fifth and sixth editions, 
embraces additional axioms of the special sort 
enumerated above. For instance in Division III. 
Proposition III. the following new axiom occurs, 
while in other places the same axiom is made use 
of or subsumed. The axiom in question is :—“ An 
effect, qua effect, cannot possess any original 
distinct perfection which is not in the cause, either 
actually or at least in a higher degree.”) 

It will not be without its advantage that I have 
thus adverted to the subject of the specifically 
axiomatic character of those several propositions. 
They occur in the demonstration, and they are of 
it; but they can well be made to stand out of the 


canvas for separate collective observation. Perhaps 
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the only difference from the usage followed in the 
work of the great geometrician is, that in Euclid 
the axioms have a separate location, and come, 
along with the definitions, before any of the pro- 
positions. Whether the axioms of the Argument 
a Priori are in reality as much akin to the 
definitions of Euclid as to his axioms, is a point 
which need not here be discussed. 


RETROSPECT OF THE EXPOSITION AND SUMMARY 
OF OBJECTIONS TO THE “ PLEA.” 


I. RESUME. 

1. The attentive and candid reader must admit, 
after a sufficient retrospect, that two things at least 
have been adequately accomplished by me. With 
an eye to my opponents, especially my opponent 
Iconoclast, I have established (1) something with 
regard to the ‘‘ famous first proposition” ; and (2) 
I have made out something of a more general 
nature touching the opposition to my whole 
demonstration. 

2. In relation to that special discussion as to 
Proposition I., which was carried on with Iconoclast 
alone, and which preceded the course of these 
expository papers, I might well be content to 
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abide by the deliberate opinion of a very sensible 
and unimpeachably respectable gentleman, who 
was a not uninterested spectator of the combat; a 
person known by the readers of this hebdomadal as 
being stiffly disinclined to lean too much to the side 
of the theist. The writer alluded to is Mr. David 
Hardie, who did spontaneously express himself to 
the following effect when speaking with reference 
to the special discussion in question. The first 
proposition means what must pass as unobjec- 
tionable by theist, by atheist, or by sensationalist. 
So far as that first is concerned, the Argument 
stands on ground common to all. The author has 
explained his proposition quite clearly. Such is 
the judgment passed by this gentleman: to this 
result he was conducted by the special discussion 
held with the champion of the atheists. 

3. But, secondly, I have made out something of 
a more general character. I have written to little 
purpose, indeed, if I have not made one thing very 
apparent, to wit, that Iconoclast, in criticising the 
sentences of the Argument a Priori, acted the 
critic without understanding the  ratiocination 
before him. I venture to declare, in presence of 


all those intelligent and honest-minded readers 
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who have watched the progress of the general 
debate and particular exposition, in fact, the 
whole course of the discussion, that it bas been 
made as clear as the day that, in essential respects, 
my chief opponent has entirely missed the mark in 
directing his missiles against me. He did not see 
the real mark: he was always shooting at other 
objects. 

4, To such an extent has Iconoclast misunder- 
stood the demonstration as a whole, and the 
purpose and scope of special propositions and 
enunciations in the same, that it would have been, 
not a miracle but a contradiction had he, while 
so far astray with his premises, gone right to true 
conclusions. To give an example and so illustrate 
the affair :—If the atheistical champion did not at all 
comprehend what it is for a thing to exist neces- 
sarily, according to my first axiom as occurring in 
Proposition I. (a point constituting the basis of the 
entire piece), what possibility was there that he 
should comprehend any other fundamental feature 
of the Argument? But to be more liberal with the 
instances: What chance that one could under- 
stand anything else who could not understand the 


true meaning of Proposition 1., the true meaning of 
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Proposition II., the true meaning of Proposition 
III.? If, in short, a critic missed the meaning of 
everything connected with the first three pro- 
positions of the Argument, what chance could 
there be that the critic should understand the 
remainder? The Argument could be no better 
than a piece of drivelling nonsense if a writer, 
misunderstanding Propositions I., TI., III., on which 
depend all the rest, should yet be able to make 
proper head and tail of any of the subsequent 
propositions, much more of all the others 
together. 


II. SUMMARY OF ICONOCLAST’S OBJECTIONS, WITH 
A GALLOPING CRITICISM OF THE SAME. 

5. Let us, however, run over all Iconoclast’s 
objections. By all means let us do so, if for no 
other reason than that I have been so strongly 
urged thereunto by various critical spectators, 
especially by the clever, if captious, T.S.B. The 
examination, too, will afford powerful confirmation 
of the assertion of the inadequacy of the atheistical 
champion’s powers for an emergency demanding 
such clear logic and such deep metaphysics. 

6. The author of the Plea begins by giving an 
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array of my several Propositions, Corollaries, and 
Sub-Propositions. Iconoclast says he furnishes 
the list in order that I may not complain of 
misrepresentation ; and a charge of misrepresenta- 
tion is quite out of the question, since the pro- 
positions are, in truth, “stated entirely” and in 
the proper order. The list differs from the table 
of contents of the Argument: but the difference 
arises from omissions, and, so far as the list goes, 
there is no noticeable variance. 

7. The propositions being set down, the author 
introduces what he calls “ the first objection,” which 
is described thus :—‘‘ It (the Argument) seeks to 
prove too much. It affirms one existence (God) 
infinite in extent and duration, and another en- 
tirely different and distinct existence (the material 
universe) finite in extent and duration. It there- 
fore seeks to substantiate everything, and some- 
thing more.” 

8. Now in answer to this nonsense, for pure 
and absolute nonsense it is as it regards the 
Argument, no more need be said than this, that 
no one understanding the demonstration could 
have brought forward such an objection. The 
Argument (under Proposition 1V.) introduces and 
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proves the fact of the penetration by the existence 
infinite of the existence finite: and, so far as the 
latter extends, they both coexist, the one within 
the other. 

9, Next, and as the second great objection, 
comes Iconoclast’s reference to ‘‘the first pro- 
position,” and the objection occupies nearly two of 
the eight pages of which his (delusory) demolition 
of my work consists. In this place we may 
entirely pass over the reference in question. (The 
special discussion related to Proposition I. ex- 
clusively, see Divisions I. and II. of “ Atheism 
or Theism.”) | 

10. In the third of the objections we have what 
the author of the Plea urges against my second 
proposition. As to which I need only refer to the 
paper handling the topic. 

11. The next or fourth objection begins by 
drawing from a forbidden source. An objection is 
taken to “ the corollary to the second proposition,” 
which palpably turns upon objections to Pro- 
position I., and so another word need not be said 
on this department of the subject. 

12. The same objection is very wide of the 


mark, inasmuch as it introduces, with regard to 
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that corollary to Proposition II., matter drawn 
from the Sub-Proposition under Proposition IV. A 
Vicious course, but quite sufficiently dwelt on in 
another quarter. As to the difficulty raised in the 
same place with regard to the doctrine of pene- 
tration, it is simply derived from the non-com- 
prehension of the doctrine. The whole is down- 
right and transparent nonsense. 

13. In this enumeration I shall omit reference 
to a sort of objection taken to Proposition III., on 
the ground of the oblique and merely incidental 
character of the objection. Besides the objection 
is handled elsewhere in our series. Omitting, 
therefore, reference to the indirect objection 
alluded to, I come to the fifth great objection, 
which is of this nature:—The Argument states, 
“It is intuitively evident that the substratum of 
infinity of extension can be no more divisible than 
infinity of extension itself;’ and the Plea asks, 
“Ts this so? Might not a complex and divisible 
substratum (such as matter) be conceived by us as 
possible to underlie a (to us), simple and indivisible 
indefinite (or infinite) extension, if the conception 
of the latter were possible to us? There cannot be 


any intuition. It is mere assumption, as indeed is 
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the assumption of extension at all, other than as 
the extension of substance.” This is quite un- 
answerable: perfect nonsense is sure to be so. 
Iconoclast says, There cannot be any intuition. 
That is, it is not intuitively evident that if infinity 
of extension itself be indivisible, the substratum 
(if there be one) must be also indivisible. And 
what is the argument evincing that there cannot be 
intuition? “It is mere assumption, as indeed is 
the assumption of extension at all, other than as 
the extension of substance.” This is all. I am 
ashamed to cite such poor stuff as is thus offered ; 
and yet it is unblushingly advanced to show that 
there can be no intuitive truth in the case. 

14. The reader observes that I have introduced 
several words, those, to wit, within the brackets 
( ); and the words have been introduced in order 
that attention may be turned to what Iconoclast 
foresees, and, foreseeing, dreads. Matter is unques- 
tionably divisible. To fit it for acting in the 
capacity of substratum to the indubitably in- 
divisible infinite extension, it is thus, so blandly, 
insinuated that an indivisible property, or attribute, 
or mode may reside in a divisible subject of in- — 


hesion. Indivisible extension residing in divisible 
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matter. Could all the logicians in the world point 


to a more monstrous absurdity? Yet to such 
desperate shifts is the champion of the atheists 


reduced to avoid admitting the thorough goodness 
of the Argument. 

15. The sixth difficulty started by the author of 
the Plea relates to Proposition V., and proceeds 
thus :—“ Why is it,’ our author asks, ‘more 
difficult to suppose this,” namely, “two or more 
necessarily existing beings, each of infinity of 
expansion,’ “than to suppose one being of infinity, 
and in addition. to this infinity a material 
universe?” Evidently the critic has not caught 
the distinction between the expansion of the 
proposition in hand, and the extension met with 
in the previous portion of the Argument. But, 
waiving this consideration, we have a critic who 
could not see his way to admit infinite extension, 
whether as substance or mode, at all, as laid down 
in Proposition I.; who yet seems to have no 
particular. difficulty to throw in his way who 
should bring forward more beings than one, “ each 
of infinity of expansion.” If that be not swallow- 
ing a camel while straining at a gnat, I do by no 


means know what it is. 
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16. As to the topic of a “being of infinity (or 
God) and, in addition to this infinity, a material 
universe,” the doctrine of penetration solves the 
difficulty, so far as there is any, and quite a 
sufficiency has been advanced on this subject 
already. 

17. I pass over the remainder of what Iconoclast 
advances, with reference to the proposition in 
question, as being either palpable nonsense or 
what nowise concerns anything in the Argument. 

18. The next objection we come to is the 
seventh, and it directs us to regard “the Second 
Division” as its seat. ‘The Second Division of 
Mr. Gillespie’s Argument is also open to grave 
objection.” So declares Iconoclast in passing 
from the immediately preceding objection. 

19. The Second Division! But it is by far too 
soon to confront Division II. The author of the 
Plea had only reached Proposition V., or the end 
of Part I. in Division I., and he was separated from 
the next Division longo intervallo. The whole of 
Part II., to say nothing of Part III., lay between, 
and is left untouched; and our author’s own 
enumeration of the various propositions in these 


parts manifests their importance. Wherefore, 
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then, this skipping over the whole of Part II. and 
of Part III.? Shall I guess the reason? The mere 
talking about the predicates in Part II., altogether 
occupied as it is with infinite duration, after the 
fashion followed in objecting to the propositions of 
Part I., might, of itself, be too obviously shame- 
lessly apparent nonsense. For instance: While 
it would never do for my opponent to contend for 
an infinite duration existing without a substratum 
of some sort, or in other words, infinite duration 
existing without anything which endures, it 
would as little do for an atheist to have the 
duration, indivisible and immovable as it un- 
questionably is, with a something, or substance, 
or substratum equally indivisible and immovable, 
as assuredly matter is not. Division II., indeed! 
20. It is surprising that both my opponents 
please to pass by Part II. Why Iconoclast has 
skipped over the part in question we have guessed : 
but R.H.B. candidly owns that he in great part 
passed the Part by, because he deemed it to be 
comparatively faultless. The one is quite speech- 
less where the other cries out loudest, Like in the 
respect alluded to, these my opponents are unlike 
with relation to Part III. Iconoclast is altogether 
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silent as to that Part; but, according to the acute 
R.H.B., it is verily in Part II. that the student 
meets with the hugest sophism of all. There is a 
preparatory though slight fallacy in the third 
proposition of Part I.; but it is in the first pro- 
position of Part III. that R.H.B. detects the grand 
sophism. So great is it in his eyes that, on taking 
up the cudgels, he compared this sophism to an 
immense mountain towering over all the lesser 
hillocks of greatly inferior fallacies. Thus the 
astute, and really ingenious, R.H.B.; so very much 
do these great champions of atheism, as against the 
Argument, differ from each other. They differ in 
such essentials that, if the one be right in his 
opposition to my demonstration, the other must be 
wrong, and very far wrong too. 

21. It is by this time but too palpable that the 
objections in the “Plea for Atheism” do all arise 
from (involuntary) misconceptions as to the reason- 
ings of the Argument. The objections among 
themselves may be more or less wide of the mark; 
but that they all consist of misunderstandings (lead- 
ing to misrepresentations) of the nature of the ratio- 
cination discussed is painfully apparent. Where 
an objection is at all to the point, how feeble it is 
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seen to be! That Iconoclast’s vaunted production 
has nothing better to advance than the puny 
criticisms on which we have already animadverted, 
shall be abundantly evidenced in what yet remains 
of our examination. 

22. Guided by the test of length we should 
be apt to pronounce that Iconoclast has laboured 
more with the objection we are arrived at than 
with any of the rest, excepting always the objec- 
tion to “the famous first.” But the simple truth 
is, that the objection in question, the eighth as 
it is, is good for nothing; and being worthless 
we shall not dwell overlong upon it. 

23. In replying to it I shall not avail myself 
of my power to point out the interior and intrinsic 
fallacies, gross though they be. I shall limit 
myself to one single mode of rejoinder, keeping 
myself entirely on the outside of the matter of 
the objection. 

24, The proposition now assailed by my opponent 
is that which connects with the “ Being of Infinity 
of Expansion and of Duration” as subject, the 
predicate of intelligence and all-knowingness; and 
the force of Iconoclast’s objection consists in an 


attempt to apply the same style of reasoning to 
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matter as is applied to intelligence. The author 
of the Argument proves that intelligence never 
began to be, and the author of the Plea would 
show, by a parallel course of arguing, that matter 
never began to be. If intelligence is eternal, so 
also is matter, the same mode of reasoning being 
applicable to both. 

25. Now to institute such a parallel is simply 
absolutely to mistake the nature and requirements 
of the demonstration criticised; and to exhibit 
the misunderstanding in its true colours is to leave 
the objection, stranded by the storm and left 
high and dry upon the beach, incapable of being 
launched again. 

26. I say, then, that to devise an argument 
against the eternity of intelligence, derived from 
a similarly constructed argument for the eternity 
of matter is, as against the Argument, quite 
nugatory. To understand Iconoclast’s comparison 
is, in the case of the intelligent student of that 
demonstration, all one with the demolition of it. 
For the attentive reader sees that, to destroy what 
is advanced in Division II. about intelligence, 
Iconoclast is constrained to bring forward a line of 


consideration which must be held to have been 
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disposed of once for all in Division I. The con- 
struction of the Argument demands that the case 
of matter as non-eternal was settled in Division I., 
not to be opened up again. To be particular: In 
Part II., Division I., the author had demonstrated 
the finiteness in duration of matter. Consequently 
one cannot be at liberty to introduce the topic, at 
a much later stage, as an open question by asking 
in any form whether matter be eternal or began to 
be. That point was settled once for all in Part IL., 
Division I. 

27. If one should (to help the atheist’s case) 
afirm, by way of further reply, that the demon- 
stration failed at that particular point where the 
finiteness in duration of matter is handled, then 
(the obvious answer would be) with the proof of 
such failure would come the destruction of the 
structure. No need to advance further after a 
fundamental flaw had been detected. For I have 
admitted once and again that the failure of the 
demonstration as to any fundamental feature would 
involve the failure of the piece as a whole. I have 
expressly admitted, more than once too, that if 
any one objection be well founded the objection 


would be fatal to the entire Argument. 
22 
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28. In fine, no critic could be allowed to 
introduce at a late stage the supposition of the 
infiniteness, or what implies the possibility of the 
infiniteness, in duration of the material universe, 
in the face of the particular demonstration in 
Part IJ. that “the material universe’ is finite in 
duration.” No doubt Iconoclast could not dispose 
of that particular demonstration since he omitted 
the whole of Part II. itself from his field of criticism. 
Not, indeed, from his programme, but from his 
actually executed plan. The omission was, how- 
ever, his own fault, and he cannot be permitted 
to benefit by his own unwarrantable procedure. 
He may pass by what he does not lke, but he 
cannot take stock out of the non-existent. 

29. The rest of the objections in the Plea are 
quite of a piece. Before animadverting on what, 
according to my enumeration, shall be the ninth 
great objection brought forward by Iconoclast, | 
may notice in passing that this author has two 
objections to Part II. in Division II. (Part III. 
in the same Division seems to be passed over 
without any notice.) The first part of this Division 
has to do with intelligence, and this part we have 
just had before us (paragraphs 22-29), 
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30. Regarding Part Il., then, my opponent errs 
egregiously. He argues that as I have made 
intelligence eternal a parte ante, so in the same 
way matter too must be eternal. Matter illegit- 
imately introduced again! But besides, the author 
of the Argument proves the eternity of intelligence 
by means of the axiom or first principle that what 
is not of intelligence cannot make intelligence begin 
to be. And so soon as it can be axiomatically said 
of matter, what is not matter cannot make matter 
begin to be, so soon will the eternity of matter be 
capable of the strictest proof but not before. 
John Locke (no inferior psychologist) declared that 
to him there was a beginning to matter; and he 
even affirmed he could conceive “how matter 
might at first be made and begin to exist.” In 
the face of John Locke’s declaration no alleged 
opposing maxim could hold up its head. 

31. With a reference to the same Part, Iconoclast 
goes a second time very far astray. This gentleman 
maintains that the creation of matter would be no 
test of the power, or rather the omnipotence, of the 
creator of matter. The creation, the true creation 
of matter, would not evidence that the creator is 
all-powerful. Iconoclast is perhaps the first writer 
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whoever said so; and on such a subject this is 
saying quite enough. If the proper creation of 
matter be not a sufficient criterion of the limitless 
power of the creator, then, indeed, there can be 
no such criterion at all. For of all things within 
the domain of the conceivable, the making begin 
to be of that which before had no existence in any 
sense ; this thing is the most difficult immeasurably. 

32. The ninth objection to the Plea brings us 
opposite to the third Division of the Argument. 
The proposition in this place lays down the neces- 
sary complete happiness of the being treated of. 
[conoclast’s objection consists in an application to 
unhappiness of the same “style of argument,” by 
which it was proved that happiness is beginningless, 
and is an attribute of the one eternal being. 

33. The Argument proves that happiness is an 
attribute of the one eternal being, which could 
not be proved, or even be attempted to be proved, 
unless the conception itself of beginningless 
happiness were a possible conception. But at 
the same time it is true, and the demonstration 
manifests it, that the eternity a parte ante 
of unhappiness is impossible or the conception. 
thereof is an impossibility. The demonstration, 
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I repeat, proves it. - Unhappiness is most 


evidently a result: “ Every kind and degree of 


unhappiness must proceed or be resolvable into 
what proceeds from some natural defect or 
imperfection.” In a word, happiness may be 
eternal, but unhappiness cannot by possibility be 
so. The parallelism therefore does not hold; and 
Iconoclast has done no more than institute a 
parallelism. He has not even ventured to 
impugn the demonstration of the eternity of 
happiness as an attribute of the being treated of, 
the positive demonstration, as contradistinguished 
from the negative demonstration in the immediately 
preceding section. 

34. And now we are arrived at the last 
objection (the tenth in my enumeration), which is 
an objection to the last proposition in that 
demonstration which was before the author of the 
Plea. And all that need be said by me in opposition 
to my opponent’s objection may be in obedience to 
the law of brevity itself. According, then, to 
Iconoclast the notion of the complete happiness 
of the Supreme, as a creator of other happiness, is 
obliterated thus: If the consummately happy one 
be good, he has (according to the author of the 
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Argument) “a desire to make happiness besides 
its (his) own consummate happiness begin to be ;” 
while (according to the author of the Plea) 
consummate happiness and such desire are totally 
incompatible. (What a hard nut for the 
utilitarians to crack: to desire the greatest good 
of the greatest number is to be—unhappy!) On 
the contrary, were it a possible supposition that 
complete happiness were capable of increase, 
such a desire or motive to create resulting in 
creation would be the means of increase. 

35. Iconoclast, ere he concludes, declares : 
“ Mr. Gillespie’s proof on the whole is at most 
that there exists necessarily substance, the extension 
and duration of which we cannot limit.” If the 
author of this Plea did but truly comprehend 
(and honestly follow out the comprehension) how 
very much is really involved in a necessarily 
existing substance, infinite in extension and in 
duration, we might have before very long a Plea 
of a widely different construction. 


CHAPTER: VIE 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE ARGUMENT. 


EvipENcE that the Argument has produced good 
fruit may be seen from certain cases mentioned 
by Gillespie, who writes of a friend, a solicitor of 
a sceptical mind, who was converted by reading 
the Argument and devoted the rest of his life 
to service for his Divine Master. Another case 
was that of a man profoundly read in metaphysical 
literature, particularly in the works of Cudworth 
Gillespie also wrote: “ I recollect that some years 
ago an innkeeper was pointed out to me as a 
person who was emphatically declaring that no 
atheist would ever be able to answer the 
Argument a Priori. But the very individual 
in question had been at one time in a difficulty. 
After much perplexity his dithculty vanished, 
the clouds dispersed, and he saw the truth 
shining out clearly. Being converted now he was 


ready to strengthen his e and my informant 
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told me that the innkeeper was ready to back the 
Argument as utterly incontrovertible by Atheists.” 

“ Many unmistakable symptoms proved to me 
that the Argument was, in the interval, doing 
its work. Many a time did I receive letters 
of inquiry as to this, that, or the other thing: 
many a time letters with most heartfelt thanks 
for my being the means of rescuing the writers 
from lurking scepticism, or from latent doubt 
of some kind or other. I received also letters 
from converts, men turned from atheism to the 
belief in God by means of my work.” 

In a letter to Gillespie from the well-known 
Thomas Cooper, who had more opportunities of 
understanding working men’s mental capabilities 
than most living men of his time, he said: “I 
have been almost perpetually employed for the 
last fourteen years in lecturing throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales on the evidences 
of natural and revealed religion, and have 
summarily stated your great Argument before 
many hundreds of audiences, composed chiefly 
of young working-men. The absorbed attention 
with which they listened, and the delighted 
conviction evident in their faces at the close of 
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my statement, proved how deeply they valued it. 
In innumerable cases hearers have come to me 
at the conclusion of the lecture to ask for the 
complete title of your work in writing, that they 
might send for it.” 

Also the present writer may here instance a few 
recent communications among many which have 
been sent to him from strangers. 

A gentleman writes from Vancouver: “I shall 
always prize this book as the subject is one which 
has always perplexed me, for, so to speak, I have 
been groping in the darkness after shadows.” 

A distinguished native of India, of great 
University learning, writes that he is so impressed 
with the importance of Gillespie's Argument, he 
begs permission to translate it into his native 
language for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. 

A distinguished officer in Mesopotamia writes 
that he had been perusing Gillespie's work, 
which he had borrowed from a brother officer, 
and had become so interested in the book that 
he desired to purchase a copy and also to order 
copies of all the books Gillespie had written. 

One of our naval sailors writes from the high 
seas that he spent his spare time reading the book. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


REFERRING to the Argument Gillespie makes 
the following statements :— 

“ You cannot properly say it has not con- 
vinced you, any more than I could legitimately 
say Euclid has not convinced me. You must 
particularise. The Argument is made up of 
steps, and with propriety it could only be said, 
such a proposition with its proof does not convince.” 

“ The propositions of geometry address no feeling 
of the heart. They are purely addressed to the 
head, I mean the simply intellectual part of us. 
We never say we believe in Euclid. But when 
men speak of a God, the case is vastly altered. 
We believe in a God, or we disbelieve. If I 
convinced you of the existence of a God I would 
produce belief, and with the heart, as much as 
with the head, man believes in God. And this 
may throw light eat: real object which 
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the Argument can accomplish. It may be able 
to produce conviction in the mind of an atheist 
of one kind, while it is not able to produce 
conviction to the mind of an atheist of a 
different complexion. The successive proposi- 
tions of the Argument may produce intellectual 
conviction, and they may be powerless to produce 
moral conviction. I am inclined to think that if 
a man cannot refute the Argument, that is, this 
or the other part of it, he should be convinced 
by it; if he be not, it is the wishes of his heart 
which interfere. A wise old book has it, “ The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 

“ When I brought out the Argument a Priori 
I intended no doubt to prove the existence of 
God. But how? As a proof especially intended 
for atheists. I did not mean to controvert the 
declaration that the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His eternal power and Godhead. 
Heaven forbid that such an idea as this, that 
the existence of God remained unproved up to 
the time of my concluding my Argument, should 
ever have entered into my head !” 


“Tf this our demonstration be, as it is commonly 
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admitted by its students to be, an impregnable, 
logical construction, if it be, in truth, a demon- 
stration equal to a mathematical certainty (as it 
is confidently declared to be), mark what follows.” 
Gillespie then proceeds to deal with those who 
desire to refute the existence of a Holy Lord God, 
and with those who will not concede that nature 
herself had an actual commencement, being created 
in the thoughts of God. Proceeding he says: 
“The course of the reasonings is duly completed, 
so that there is now existent a finished performance, 
wanting nothing, and coming to its proper and 
natural ending.” 

In after years he writes: “ A whole generation 
of mortal men has passed away since I brought 
out the original edition of a work professing to 
demonstrate the existence of a God. During all 
these years the atheists of this island have been 
endeavouring to find an actual flaw in my demon- 
stration, but in vain. Bradlaugh and those who 
simultaneously attacked the demonstration went to 
loggerheads with each other about the really weak 
spot, charging each other with signal failure in not 
having properly selected fit and proper places to 
be assailed.” 
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In later years he frankly gives his reason for so 
dedicating his life, when he refers to “his duty in 
reference to the Master’s work to be done in the 
world at this present time.” He adds, “Let no 
man, therefore, suppose that the editor embarked 
in his undertaking hoping for the thanks of the 
wise in science or the mighty in divinity. He 
works with other sort of reward in view than is 
obtainable from the savants of either kind. And, 
if the absolute disposer of all events shall continue 
through the medium of the same human instru- 
mentality to awaken to the consciousness of the 
better light from heaven now one here, now one 
there, each one of whom with his big brain is 
sure to become a centre of ideas in this huge living 
panorama, the worker has the reward he coveted.” 

As we look over the teaching of Gillespie various 
points arise and may be noted. 

Some of his objectors have called in question his 
right to claim his Argument as based upon the 
a priori method, when, in more than one sub- 
ordinate instance, he introduces the a posteriori 
method. But he defends his position in the 
following statement :— 


“If any one should, by way of objecting, urge 
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that such arguing from man’s moral sense to the 
mind of God is a posteriori, the reply is: granted 
that an posteriori element has been allowed to enter 
here. But the continent of the element, the 
larger ground in virtue of which the entrance 
of the element became a possibility, was by no 
means a posteriori ground. The larger point, that 
man is a creature, or an effect, and, correlatively, 
that there is a creator or first cause; the proof of 
this was sufficiently a priori. Let it be remembered, 
therefore, of what nature is the demonstration as 
a whole. The method which has been followed 
in the present instance is of a mixed character, 
but what of that? The perfection of this demon- 
stration consists not in this, that from beginning 
to end there are no a posteriori or purely empirical 
elements to be found, however diligent may be the 
search. Because where man is concerned and 
is, indeed, a main factor, it is impossible to be 
altogether without momenta drawn from (what is 
called) probable evidence. And any expectation 
that all such momenta would be altogether absent 
would be the height of extravagance. The very 
introduction into the subject of matter, as a thing 


to be reasoned about, matter, which is the only 
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and very God of the atheists, who must be pre- 
sumed to be ever in the posture of hostile critics ; 
matter, we say, brings with it a posteriori elements, 
if, indeed, matter itself be not to be regarded as an 
entirely empirical existence. Certainly expansion 
and duration on the one side, and matter on the 
other do not fall under the same category ; matter 
being admittedly contingent in this, that we are 
not obliged by the constitution of our minds to 
conceive of it as always existing; while, again, 
expansion and duration exist to us as things the 
non-existence of which is not possible. Besides, 
too, when we shall have arrived at a succeeding 
proposition, it will be seen that there is a special 
reason, of a peculiar description, for the exceptional 
treatment of the attribute under notice, the justice, 
to wit, of God. But the perfection of our demon- 
stration lies in this, that in all the main features, 
_ and specially as touching the being and the 
absolute attributes of the chief factor, the method 
is purely a priori, synthetical, deductive, abstract. 
The perfection, too, of the demonstration when its 
final cause is in view will (in fine) be found to be 
in 1ts being convincing and irrefragable by any 
objector. In these regards will consist the real 
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_ perfection of the demonstration, not in its having 
received no aids anywhere from human observation 
or general experience in matters relating to man, 
and his to him most weighty concernments.” 

Gillespie, treating of the relevancy of the 
Argument, says: “ What are we to understand by 
a necessarily existing being? A necessary being is 
one whose existence is necessarily believed by us, 
a being, in a word, whose non-existence we cannot 
conceive. But is this all that is meant by a 
necessary being? It is indeed all; anything more 
is inconceivable.” 

Again, in one of his cognate writings, he says: 
“ A necessarily existing being is one whose being 
is a sine qua non of every other thing. We can 
know of his existence only by his modes. His 
modes, therefore, of existing must be the conditiones 
sine quibus non of all else. We know of two things, 
and two only, that are the sine qua non of every 
other existence—viz., time and space, or duration, 
and extension or expansion. These modes exist in 
him and not he in them.” 

In a letter to R.H.B., which appears in the 
book entitled ‘Atheism or Theism,” Gillespie 


writes: “ Either space and time being so mutu- 
23 
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ally in each other are identical, or, to prevent 
the absurdity of the supposition of identity, 
we must introduce the hypothesis of a substratum 
which is infinitely extended and of infinity of 
duration. . . . There is a common substratum. 
There is a substance having infinity of expansion 
and being of infinity of duration. Or, there is a 
deity whose essential attributes are immensity 
and eternity.” 

The first axiom has been misunderstood by 
several who experience a difficulty in the transition 
from thought to reality. A recent writer says 
it can only be understood in the larger sense that 
“ necessary thought implies existence, that is to 
say, those things, the existence of which we cannot 
but believe, exist not merely as necessary thoughts 
in the human mind but actually and subjectively.” 

Gillespie’s division on the being and the modes 
introduces the subject of matter, which he defines 
as simply another word for that which is divisible 
in every sense or in eyery possible way. In his 
“Necessary Existence of God” he says: “We 
hold the creation of matter, but not out of nothing, 
for that strictly is absurd nonsense. The proper 
notion of creation is not the bringing something 
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out of nothing, but the making something begin to 
_ be which before was not.” 

Gillespie shows that the universe, being 
divisible and finite in extension, is no part of the 
spiritual being, and is only penetrated by spiritual 
substance or infinite spirit to the minutest atom. 
And, again, in treating of expansion, he introduces 
the three important words “if it exist” when 
dealing with the material universe. He says: 
“The extension of the material universe must 
exist, if it exist, in the extension of infinity of 
extension.” Elsewhere he says: ‘‘ We can conceive 
matter not to exist.” 

If Gillespie had proceeded at what conclusion 
would he have arrived? If spirit fills all space, 
being indivisible, where does matter come in? 
He does not enter upon the problem of the 
empirical structure of matter, in regard to which 
scientists of the present day tell us that the 
minutest chemical analysis of an atom reveals 
ions, then electrons, and after that a something 
which was described at a meeting of the British 
Association as “A Vortex of Ether in Motion.” 

Now if Gillespie's theory is, that spirit is 
indivisible and penetrates all matter, and if 
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matter is a vortex of ether in motion, or “I 
know not what,” can we say that matter exists 
only as an illusion of mind, an image of a 
spiritual conception ? If spirit, which is indivisible, 
is within and without all things, then surely all 
is spirit. This view has been submitted by many 
schoolmen and theologians in the past, and at 
the present day is accepted by hundreds of 
thousands of thoughtful persons. 

Nor does he fully discuss the question as to the 
ultimate nature of matter, which was raised by 
Berkeley, that “ there is no material world, and 
that primary as well as secondary qualities do 
only exist in the mind perceiving them, so that 
if all minds were annihilated, all bodies would 
be annihilated too.” 

In days gone by, when medicine was more an 
art than a science, patients were often drenched 
with drugs. Now many introduce an infinites- 
imal dose as a cure. Some now speak of mind 
cure as the remedy for disease. The medical 
faculty is moving upwards from physics to 
metaphysics. 

Another school of thought is represented by 
Professor Bergson, who, in his Gifford lectures, 
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says: “ Matter, in whatever way we may try 
to conceive it, will always appear to be a sort 
of consciousness, infinitely diminished and infinitely 
diluted and relaxed—an impersonal consciousness 
on which the personal consciousnesses are settled 
like parasites. From this matter we draw 
perceptions and send back to it actions. If we 
adopt such a conception of the relation of the 
mind to the body, we find that the character of 
the person bears a certain relation to its physical 
temperament, but does not depend upon it 
absolutely.” 

It has been suggested by an authority that 
Gillespie's teaching might tend to pantheism. 
His antipathy to the views of Spinoza on this 
point are well known, and we quote from the 
third Division of the Argument where Gillespie 
writes: “‘In the proposition God is true, it is 
involved that there are objects. But it is a 
totally different consideration of what character 
the objects are. These may be (observe it is 
not said that they must be) creatures, that is, 
intelligent and moral creatures ; for no one with 
whom we will have to do will insult mankind by 


contending that God can be considered truthful 
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in relation simply to mere animal natures, 
destitute of intellectual and moral qualities. And 
to speak of truth in relation to the vegetable 
world were lamentably out of the question ; 
while to talk of truth as manifested to any 
portion of the mineral kingdom, would be to 
suggest a sheer impossibility, and to mock our 
understanding by a shameless  pantheistical 
absurdity.” 

A modern critic remarks that Gillespie “‘ pro- 
pounds a doctrine of God which . . . shows no 
trace of pantheism, for its God is both personal and 
entirely free, the cause of all activity, motived 
by nothing outside of Himself. This fact of itself 
would secure for him a highly honourable place 
in the history of English religious thought.” 

From the Honyman Gillespie prize essay we 
note: “ What Gillespie means by positing a 
substance of infinity of expansion and being of 
infinity of duration is to assert the omnipresence 
and eternity of the deity. It is not, we presume, 
to present to our mind an idea of God comparable 
to that of an extended surface. . . . What 
is meant by the term infinite as applied to God 
is that which is unlimited in its attributes and 
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perfections. . .. In regard to space God is not 
extended, and as opposed to time God is not 
successive. God is omnipresent by a necessity 
of His nature, for His omnipresence is only possible 
on the ground of His creative causality which is 
on its side conditioned by His will and not merely 
by His nature. . . . There is no questioning 
the fact that in the history of speculative theology 
the analogy of space has proved misleading. An 
infinite spirit does not exclude the existence of 
other spirits, nor does it exclude the existence of 
matter. Bodies we know must occupy a certain 
portion of space, the relation of spirit to space 
is unknown. The infinity of spirit does not 
necessarily require an infinite space for its 
manifestation. The infinite God dwelt in the 
man Christ Jesus. ... When speaking of the 
omnipresence of the divine essence, stress should 
be laid on the fact that He is present everywhere 
in the exercise of His power, wisdom, goodness, &c., 
that He is not subject to the limitations of space ; 
that He is incapable of division, but is in every 


place in His undivided essence. It is true that 
everything lives and moves and has its being in 


God, and that He fills all things in the sense that 
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the plenitude of deity is alike operative in each 
part of His entire sphere through which locality 
extends. But though everything is contained in 
God in the sense of being upheld, directed, 
guided by him, though God is the life of all life ; 
yet God is not contained in everything. He 
is above and outside of all His creatures, and 
governs all the possibilities of their existence. 
Let us be satisfied with considering God 
as an infinite spirit, that is, let us hold fast to 
the statement that infinite substance does not 
include all substance, and that the infinite being 
does not include all being. If a being is present 
only wherever it acts, so God is present every- 
where because everywhere He perceives and 
acts.” i 
Gillespie’s teaching seems to indicate the natural 
immortality of man. Many hold that when man 
was created, immortality was only promised to him 
on condition of his obedience to divine law. “ The 
finite does not flow from the nature but from the 
will of the infinite.” 
Elsewhere he says, Man is the reflection of the 
divine image. If so, how do we account for this 
reflection being now blurred? Would the creator 
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permit anything He had created to become 
defective? Can it be that every man in himself 
is a reflection of the divine mind, but that man’s 
mortal mind being defective causes the confusion 
of thought ? 

This brings us to the questions of evil and 
free will. Gillespie believed in a personal devil, 
although in one part of the Argument he qualifies 
this by saying, “If it be lawful to personify sin.” 
The Rev. Colin Campbell, before referred to, says, 
in demonstrating ‘the trinity of persons in the 
unity of essence,” that “defect or evil is not a 
thing but the want of a thing, and as such is 
nothing.” (This remark seems to show that his 
mind was steeped in Augustinian thought.) A 
modern teacher, who has many followers, says: 
“ Evil being ephemeral will cease to be, and then 
men disillusioned will naturally turn to God as 
we all turn from darkness to light.” Gillespie 
mentions a race of moral creatures who must in 
time have become unlike God. Had man free 
will? In all his writings there seems to be no 
distinct reference by him to will as a power of 
man. One would like to have had his views 


on this much-disputed point. We know that he 
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approved and expressed as admirable the senti- 
ments in the following quotation :— 

“ Evil is to us the greatest of mysteries. Its 
origin seems to be involved in impenetrable 
mystery. Yea, the very fact of the existence of 
evil, considered apart from any question as to 
origin, is to us the profoundest of mysteries. In 
truth, evil, simply as evil, may be called the 
mystery of mysteries; it may be said to be that 
great mystery which this enormous sphinx of the 
universe refuses to reveal. 

“This mystery of evil has been before all 
ages, and all ages have equally been compelled 
to confess that they were in presence of a speech- 
less sphinx that will not deliver up one atom 
of exposition as to the fundamental secret lying 
at the bottom of the whole collection of 
secrets. 

“The poets and philosophers of surpassingly 
metaphysical Greece may have lost the question 
among the intricate foldings of the roll of that 
awful fate which affected even the immortal, 
transcendently happy gods, as well as mortal man, 
frail and puny withal: while, to descend the stream 
of time, men of the present day may lose sight of 
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the question either in verbiage about the free will 
of the creature having introduced evil Free will. 
into the cosmos, contrary to the plan and express 
intentions of the creator; or in the doctrine of the 
high predestination of the supreme God, who 
ordereth and appointeth all things, and who 
expressly ordered the entrance of evil into the 
world, angelical and human, for His own wise 
purposes. (These forms of opinion have been 
described as representing two extremes. There 
is a vast variety of opinions within the bounds of 
those two termini.)” Dr. Cazenove writes: “ Revela- 
tion . . . seems to sanction reason in doubting 
whether the creator could test the real allegiance 
of intelligent creatures, except by allowing them 
this dread gift of the freedom of choice between 
good and evil,” 

Gillespie’s belief in the doctrine of the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, that He who created has 
power to uncreate, is well worked out. The proof 
of that teaching is fully discussed in the text. In 
this belief many hold that Gillespie is supported 
by a considerable body of scriptural evidence. On 
the other hand, many think that if God created 
man, then for God to uncreate him, which is quite 
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within the power of the almighty, suggests that He 
had to destroy that which He created and which 
had proved a failure. An impossible thought! 
Perhaps the truth may be found in the belief of 
those who maintain that man was created with 
conditional immortality—‘“ this mortal must put 
on immortality ” (1 Cor. xv. 58). 

The rigorist tendency of Gillespie’s mind seemed 
to dwell more upon cold justice than to reflect upon 
divine love. The sense of that love manifesting 
itself through us, the invisible through the visible, 
by which we become one in Him, is somewhat 
distant. 

In his scholium on beauty, Gillespie in dis- 
cussing the difficulty of defining beauty, or of 
stating precisely in what its essence consists, raises 
the point as to whether it resides in the object 
viewed or in the mind beholding the beautiful 
object. An American astronomer (Professor 8. P. 
Langley) now says that in recent years physicists 
have almost universally accepted the fact that 
colour is in the mind, not in the object perceived. 
It is no longer a metaphysical subtlety. 

Gillespie recognised that “all movables must be 
in and be from one great immovable,” that space 
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and time, which are discerned intuitively, are 
immovable and essential for motion; and that 
space and time, which are the sine qua non of 
every other existence, are not self-existent modes 
as independent realities, but parts of the whole in 
ultimate reality, which is God. “They exist in 
Him and not He in them.” Sir Isaac Newton 
defines immovable space in the following terms: 
“ Now no other places are immovable but those 
that from infinity to infinity do all retain the same 
given positions to one another, and on this account 
must ever remain unmoved, and do thereby 
constitute what I call immovable space.” 

On the whole Gillespie occupied the traditional 
ground of the Scottish school of philosophy, 
unaffected on the one hand by the monistic 
systems of thought, and on the other by the 
scepticism of Hume and the criticism of Kant. 
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BEFORE we form an opinion upon Gillespie's 
Argument it may be interesting to glance at some 
of the statements of experts. 

We begin with those of his own time. 

Henry, Lord Brougham, author of “ A Discourse 
of Natural Theology,” &c., &c., wrote that he 
considered the Argument a valuable addition to 

` the science of natural theology. 

Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, wrote 
that he considered it among the very ablest 
specimens of speculative philosophy which this 
country has latterly produced. 

~The Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., Principal and 
Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, wrote that as a specimen of a priori 
speculation it certainly deserved to be ranked along 


with anything in British philosophical literature. 
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And Professor Patrick C. Macdougal, who held 
the chair of moral philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh, wrote :—‘‘ The author evinces a very 
intimate acquaintance and familiarity with this 
most perplexing topic; and in dealing with it 
manifests an apparent ease which might sometimes 
almost be mistaken for passive indifference and 
want of interest in his subject. The style, too, 
is remarkably clear, natural, and perspicuous, 
approaching as nearly, perhaps, to a perfectly 
colourless and diaphanous simplicity as the very 
nature of the difficult and general terms, which 
enter so largely into the texture and composition 
of the Argument, would admit.” 

The Edinburgh Evening Courant said: ‘“ This 
book is the most thorough-going, the most 
extensive, and the most penetrating application of 
the a priori argument in our literature. It has on 
this account a philosophical interest as an experi- 
ment in carrying out into the furthest possible 
reaches a speculation of great moment and import ; 
a logical value as a test-instance of the fertility or 
infertility of a famous mode of argumentation; and 
a religious consequence as if not an exhaustive, at 


least a very complete survey of one of the methods 
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of proving the existence and determining the 
attributes of the deity in use in the schools of 
theology and in the pulpits of the land. . . . It is 
masterly in its arrangements, and forms, indeed, the 
most elaborate exposition of the fourth question in 
the Shorter Catechism—What is God ?—any- 
where extant.... On the whole we are of 
opinion that this book is a triumph of speculative 
thought, personal perseverance, and theological 
debate, as well as a trophy in philosophy, logic, 
and the metaphysics of religion—a book, the 
perusal of which is a bracing course of training in 
the art of reasoning.” 

The following appeared in the British Contro- 
versialist : “The most ambitious and thorough- 
going attempt which has yet been made in our 
country to provide a demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God, so clear, irresistible, plain, and strong, 
as to set misunderstanding, evasion, or contra- 
diction at defiance, and to compel the capitulation 
and surrender of the reason and conscience of every 
thoughtful reader.” 

The Anthropological Quarterly Review referred 
to Gillespie as “‘Scotland’s greatest living dialec- 


tician,” and the Rev. Dr. Adamson, author of “A 
24 
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Vindication of the Argument a Priori,” wrote : “ It 
has been objected that this way of demonstrating 
the divine existence is adopted only to a few meta- 
physically inclined minds, and that the common 
minds of the mass of the community cannot under- 
stand it. The objection has been urged by theists, 
but it has not been an objection brought forward 
by atheists. They have never maintained that 
the a priori method of argumentation is one they 
could not understand. On the contrary, it is the 
very method by means of which they endeavour to 
prove their theory. Nothing has struck us more 
than the line of argument employed, say, by 
Bradlaugh and those of his school. They reason 
from definitions and propositions which, though 
not called by them first truths, are represented as 
undeniable. This they do both in their lectures, 
platform discussions, and from the press. Their 
method is the same when they speak to working 
men, who generally compose the majority of their 
hearers and readers. They never for one moment 
think that their words are meaningless to those 
addressed. Appealing to reason they expect to 
be understood, and labour to produce conviction in 
this way. The children of the world are wiser in 
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their day than the children of light, for they use 
what is strongest for their end; and those who 
desire to prove and defend the grandest and most 
fundamental of all truths do not employ their 
strongest argument, because they think its force 
will not be appreciated. This is a fallacy, and the 
sooner it is got rid of the better for the cause of 
theology and religion. The common people can 
understand this method when it is intelligently 
and carefully employed.” 

At this stage the present writer may be per- 
mitted to interpolate a testimony he recently 
received from a working bookbinder. He said 
that in the early seventies the great discussion 
between Gillespie and Bradlaugh (Iconoclast) came 
out in serial numbers, and on Saturdays at one 
o'clock he invariably hurried on his coat and cap 
and ran down to Robinson’s, in Greenside Street, 
Edinburgh, that he might stand at the door of the 
shop along with others to be one of the first to 
purchase the next part of “ Atheism or Theism.” 

In our own day a recent critic writes: “In 
Gillespie’s Argument a Priori absoluteness and 
immanence both follow directly from first principles, 
and that without any abatement of personality. 
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His doctrine of God is thus, in respect of absolute- 
ness and immanence, a decided advance upon that 
possible on an a posteriori basis, or current in his 
day among professional apologists and theologians ; 
while in respect of the emphasis laid upon per- 
sonality it anticipates one of the deepest theological 
needs of a distinctly later time, and that precisely 
in a way that is both simple and commends itself 
to the best thought of an age that has done battle 
for the personality of God against a pantheistically- 
disposed philosophy. 

“ But, further, his doctrine of the divine attri- 
butes is superior to anything that English dogmatic 
theology then knew in virtue of its completeness, 
the principle of classification underlying it, and the 
emphasis laid upon the fact that God does not 
exercise now one now another of His attributes, 
as man does one thing from his sense of justice 
and another out of the kindness of his heart, but 
in all that He is and does exhibits always the com- 
plete perfection of His whole being in harmonious 
activity. It thus fully conserves the truth that 
the attributes have an objective existence in the 
divine nature, and the cognoscibility of God which 
stands or falls therewith, without prejudice to His 
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unity. Or, in other words, it reconciles this view 
of the attributes with what of truth underlies that 
other widely prevalent both in ancient and in 
modern times, and common to theologians so far 
apart as Dionysius the Areopagite, William of 
Occam, Gabriel Biel, Gerhard, Schleiermacher, 
Philippi, Lipsius, that the essence of God is a sim- 
plicity which knows no distinctions, and the attri- 
butes are mere human modes of thought regarding 
Him.” 

And another says: ‘‘On the whole the book is 
a triumph of speculative skill and theological debate, 
as well as a trophy in philosophy, logic, and the 
metaphysics of religion.” 

Turning to the adverse side of criticism we find 
Gillespie was called in question by theists, and 
also attacked on every side and almost at every 
point by many atheists. He asked for this, 
openly inviting any one to confute his demon- 
stration. Gillespie, who claimed that his Argument 
was the last word in the theistic controversy, which 
had been proved to be as correct as a mathematical 
demonstration, absolutely confident, three times 
publicly challenged the champions of infidelity to 


a public discussion. 
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In his challenge he wrote: “The Argument 
a Priori asks you to grant no proposition but 
those propositions which constitute the starting- 
points of your atheism, to wit, that there is infinity 
of duration, and that there is infinity of extension, 
be that extension of matter merely, or of space 
merely, or of matter and space together. How 
plain must those truths be which are insisted on 
by all sound theists (I might have said by all men 
sound in their minds), and are the primary assump- 
tions in atheism itself.” 

Abortive attempts were made to meet this 
challenge, including one from Edinburgh, but 
ultimately two leading knights for atheism entered 
the field. “ Antitheos” appeared for the Zetetic 
Society of Glasgow, a society that challenged the 
world to prove the existence of an intelligent great 
first cause. On his defeat this society, as a society 
professing purely atheistical principles, ceased to 
exist. Then “Iconoclast” (Charles Bradlaugh, 
prince of atheists) appeared in the lists. Gillespie 
claimed the victory, his foe having withdrawn. 
The challenge ended in the atheists being at 
loggerheads with each other about the really weak 
spot to attack in the Argument. 
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The value of Gillespie’s Argument is evinced by 
the great onslaught made upon it by many atheists. 
They saw how fatal to their cause the result would 
be if the Argument was found to be impregnable. 
Words, definitions, lines, propositions, all were 
cavilled at. Gillespie fully met all such discussions 
and emerged triumphant. It would require a book 
by itself to disclose all that was written on this 
subject. 

Gillespie, in writing upon his atheistic opponents 
in general, says :— 

“It has been my fate as author of the Argument 
a Priori to be greatly misunderstood. Of all the 
opponents who have appeared in print as writers 
of distinct attacks on the Argument, I can name 
only one who has not grossly misunderstood and, 
misunderstanding, misrepresented the reasonings 
of the work. Antitheos, whose production I 
examined at great length, is the one opponent 
who at once clearly conceived the nature of my 
work, and who gave me no cause to complain of 
fundamental misrepresentations. Such has been 
my misfortune. The singular thing is that, 
although the work has been so long in the hands 
of the masters in atheism, the last antagonists 
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are so far behind the first antagonist in the 
power of comprehension of the full and perfect 
meaning of the reasonings in the demonstration. 

“No doubt there is a good light in which the 
phenomenon under notice may be looked at. 
None are so blind as those who will not see; 
and it is perhaps impossible to tell how much 
of the explication of the marvel would be due to 
the fact that the present champions of atheism 
do not, all of them, desire to look fairly in the face 
the propositions and proofs in a work which has 
stood the test of so many consecutive attempts 
at overthrow. It may be seen or felt by opponents, 
that, if one fairly and fully comprehend the true 
nature of the reasoning in the Argument, con- 
viction must follow, or at least silence must be 
preserved. Therefore recourse is had to oblique 
and perverted views of the thing before their 
eyes. 

“ There is another circumstance, too, to be borne 
in mind. Each fresh antagonist brings forward a 
recommendation of the Argument a Priori. By 
the mere fact of his appearing in the field he 
witnesses to this, that no previous champion has 
been able to unseat the champion on the theistical 
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side. The new antagonist says: All my pre- 
decessors have failed, but I am here to accomplish 
what they did not succeed in doing. 

“ In the second place, every fresh opponent who 
takes new ground does more than merely witness, 
in a general way, to the failure of predecessors. 
If he attack in another quarter, he declares in 
particular that the endeavours to overturn the 
propositions which he passes by were failures 
from the necessity of the case. The proposition 
or propositions formerly called in question are 
good and sound and valid in every way. It is 
not until you come to the proposition, which the 
latest antagonist now fixes on as being assailable, 
that you really meet with the weak spot in the 
demonstration. 

“ Let us take the most cursory view of facts, and 
see whether and how it will bear out what has 
been advanced. 

‘Making no account of attacks made upon the 
Argument a Priori after its appearance from the 
side of believers in a God, I shall keep my eye 
fixed upon the atheistical endeavours alone. I 
begin, then, with Antitheos’s “ Refutation of the 
Argument a Priori.” Antitheos admitted the truth 
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of the first proposition. He declared it would be 
absurd in the extreme to deny it. He maintained 
that the denial of Proposition I. would be equal 
to the denial of any of the fundamental truths 
of arithmetic or the mathematics. Subsequently 
he admitted the full truth of Proposition II. It 
was Proposition III. on which his strength was, 
in the Refutation, mainly expended and exhausted, 
but after a while he did very much lower his 
tone in speaking of this proposition, and he 
ultimately went the length of appearing to admit, 
or at all events of faintly denying, the soundness 
of the proposition in question. And he never 
disputed that, if those propositions were once fully 
established or admitted, all the rest of the demon- 
stration was a necessary sequitur. 

“After Antitheos there followed a number of 
opponents. Some assailed me in print, and some 
assailed me in manuscript epistles, and some 
assailed me with the easy affluence of Billingsgate. 
The majority of those antagonists, witnessing what 
had happened in Antitheos’s case, took a new way, 
and fell foul of the initial proposition. No doubt 
the assailants did so on very different grounds 


or for very different reasons. Some said one 
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thing and some said another thing was the cause 
of the falsity or, at least, of the fallaciousness 
of the proposition. The proposition is, ‘ Infinity 
of extension is necessarily existing, consisting 
thus of six words. One opponent objected to 
one or more of those words. A second opponent 
fixed on another word or words. And so they 
went on. Not the least famous of those opponents 
objected to the proposition as containing the word 
‘existing. They allowed, or seemed to allow, 
infinity of extension or infinite extension as a 
fact, but they objected to the use of the verb 
exist as a rightful predicate, or a constituent of 
a rightful predicate, to that subject, infinite ex- 
tension. 

« Well, time passed on, and we have got at 
leneth to these days and what do we witness? 
At the present moment and in the middle of the 
atheistical arena we have Iconoclast objecting to 
Proposition I., and in a way peculiar to himself. 
No atheist ever broke ground in this way before. 
He objects to the proposition in question because 
—but I really cannot tell why he objects. More 
on which subject anon. 

“ Then, and in the next place, we have R.H.B. 
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This gentleman allows it is monstrous to entertain 
the idea of starting the slightest objection to 
Proposition I. He assents to Proposition II. 
likewise. He begins his attack with Proposition 
III. After the example of Antitheos, R.H.B. 
calls in question the soundness of this proposition ; 
and the unsoundness he reckons as amounting to 
a fundamental flaw in the demonstration. If this 
be so, he should have rested satisfied. He should 
have been content with overthrowing that pro- 
position and so all that follows, since he, as 
well as Iconoclast, admits, or does not deny, the 
proper sequence and true interdependence of the 
propositions upon each other; that is, the de- 
pendence of a proposition in the course of the 
demonstration upon the propositions which pre- 
cede it. 

“But R.H.B., my last and not the least able 
opponent, is not content with any course of that 
kind. He objects to Proposition II., but he does 
a great deal more. After objecting to that pro- 
position, he makes a vast leap. Passing over 
everything in his way, he alights on the first 
proposition of Part III., and it is on this latter 
proposition that he pours out all the vials of his 
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destructive antagonism. R.H.B. may, indeed, be 
- characterised as the impugner of the proposition 
in question. Now his procedure, so far as it 
goes, counteracts and defeats the procedure of 
Iconoclast and all previous atheistical impugners 
of the reasonings of the Argument. It is plain 
that the man who does not object till he comes 
to Proposition III. does endorse Propositions I. 
and II. It is plain that he who passes over all 
the propositions in Parts I. and II. to assail with 
all his strength a proposition in Part III. has 
not, or logically should not have, much faith in 
his fault-findings with any matter occupying a site 
in a previous portion.” 

Referring to the results of his various discussions, 
Gillespie says :— 

“Through a whole generation of mortal men 
atheists have had that argument for a God before 
them, and one after another has failed in his 
assault and been obliged to recoil discomfited. If 
this be seriously contested by any God-denier, 
just ask him this simple question: What, in this 
year of grace 1869, is the name of the volume, 
or pamphlet, or tract book, or printed performance 


of any kind in which one may see a satisfactory 
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answer, and a demolition of this much attacked 
Argument a Priori? What is the name of the 
destructive performance? Who is the author 
who has confessedly replied to and overturned 
that Argument? confessedly, not according to the 
judgment of theistical believers of any kind, but, 
confessedly, atheists and infidels themselves being 
the judges.” 


CHAPTER X. 
GILLESPIE AS A LAY THEOLOGIAN 


In addressing his readers on the knowledge of 
God and on the nature and need of salvation, 
Gillespie, as in the rest of his teaching, was 
accurate, thorough, and pointed. It could not 
be said in regard to the pabulum he offered that 
“the hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” 
for he never discussed aimlessly in imparting 
truth, or wasted his strength and the time of his 
readers in moral platitudes and commonplaces of 
no importance. He realised that intellectuality 
like morality is not true religion. He never wrote 
without being conscious of a message to deliver. 
With his eye fixed upon his object he started from 
fundamental truth, and tenaciously, exhaustively 
and directly worked towards his given point. He 
never preached at his hearers, but with intellectual 
and spiritual sympathy sought to carry conviction. 


He bared some of the hidden springs of evil in 
383 
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the heart of the individual, and evoked a surprised 
response from many who thought this their secret 
alone. He knew that uneasy yearning for peace 
and rest to the conscience and the soul which 
nothing but the grace of God can satisfy, and 
he fanned men’s aspirations and guided them to 
that source of eternal supply. His knowledge 
was profound, he understood with sympathy, and 
was anxious to enlighten and comfort the mind 
inquiring after God. 

Gillespie’s writings denote him as a man of 
faith, of prayer, of meditation, and of evangelical 
convictions. He was a believer in the eternal 
loving personal Father dwelling in the heavens 
yet filling all space, and everywhere present in 
the divinity of Christ and in the personality of 
the Holy Spirit; a triune God, who reveals 
Himself to man and claims his affections. His 
teaching of absoluteness and immanence distinctly 
retains personality in all its fullness. 

To him the soul and the world were distinct 
realities, but he also had a profound and assured 
sense of the dependence of the world and the self 
for existence and conservation upon God as 
ultimate reality. 
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He believed that prayer must be a necessity of 
_ humanity, more or less apparent according to the 
urgency of man’s needs; for ever since mankind 
felt need representatives had been on their knees 
praying on the universal steps of God’s altar. 
That although the crudest form of prayer may be 
an inarticulate cry (the knowledge of God, as in 
the case of the heathen, being, apart from any 
teaching of nature, only an inward monitor 
warning, and so teaching and guiding towards 
righteousness), yet the higher the intelligent 
apprehension of the grace of vital prayer (the 
exercise of which includes adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession, and supplication) and of the great high 
priest who intercedes, the stronger will be the 
believer’s faith. To him men of prayer formed a 
mystic circle round the earth, persons unknown 
to one another in the body yet spiritually 
brothers, and forming part of that great spiritual 
structure built on one foundation, which shall be 
fully revealed. 
He was a Bible student in every sense of the 
word, and of no mean repute as such. His scholarly 
attainments, which carried him to the roots of 


words in Hebrew and Greek, enabled him with 
25 
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independence and clearness to give interpretations 
of Scripture that were original and helpful, illum- 
inating the sense. In his teaching, illustrations 
either from the Old or New Testament came 
freely to his mind when trying to give a clear 
meaning to the subject in hand. 

In his book on “The Distinctive Designs of the 
Four Evangelists” his scholarly comments on the 
genealogies, the Old Testament prophecies, on 
which he dwells in detail, the miracles, the de- 
velopment of our Lord’s humanity, and the deity 
of our Lord show great biblical research, and 
indicate much time spent in thoughtful study. 
His criticisms of opponents also reveal wide 
knowledge and careful reading of cognate subjects. 

While recognising that we have no better 
standard of English than our Bible in the ver- 
nacular, Gillespie considered that the peculiar 
directness of meaning of certain words in the 
Hebrew and Greek gave these ancient languages 
such unique and rich value as to suggest that they 
were providentially appointed for conveying 
theological thought. In his Argument a Priori, 
while stating that there the argument of authority 
is quite out of place, he cites the original of 
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Hebrew and Greek words in Scripture simply to 
show the reality of the distinction of two true 
meanings in one English term. We refer specially 
to Division V., Proposition II. of the Argument. 

He had no sympathy with ritualism or pan- 
theism. A believer in the universal Church of 
Christ, while of assistance to various branches, 
denominations as such seemed to have no personal 
attraction for him, and he publicly worshipped as 
suited him. He knew that religion is deeper than 
all forms. It is remarkable that, although at his 
best during the great Disruption times of 1843, 
none of his writings refer to this historic church 
cleavage. ven politics and burning questions of 
the day received little or no attention from him. 
Probably his mind was so absorbed in bringing to 
perfection his great Argument, to him the greatest 
question of the day and for all time, that he denied 
himself such opportunities of inquiry and dis- 
cussion, for his temperament led him only to 
treat of matters which he had time to consider 
carefully and deal with exhaustively. 

Gillespie in his teaching to the atheist addressed 
the intellect. He was certain that if he could 
convince one such of the existence of God, he 
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would produce belief. Also in his teaching to the 
believer he addressed the soul. He says “with 
the heart as much as with the head man believes in 
God.” Gillespie never hesitated, when occasion re- 
quired, to give a clear note of his own belief. From 
his various writings illustrations are here given of 
his views on scriptural and cognate subjects. 

The attention of the reader is also specially 
drawn to many appropriate illustrations in the 
Argument a Priori, the titles of which are alpha- 
betically arranged in the Index of subsidiary topics 
in the Argument prefixed to the abridgment at 
page 101. These illustrations are not given here, 
even in an abridged form, to avoid repetition. In 
particular we refer to the following :— 

Conscience. 

Deism. 

Good men Immortal. 
Love, the heart of God. 
Repentance. 

Trinity, the divine. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


Is there a God ? a personal or a truly living God ; 
a God whom I can glorify and enjoy : in distinction 
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from, indeed in opposition to, the dead God of pure 
deism, who, if not a negation, is yet almost wholly 
negative in His relation to man. 

Now a God whom I can glorify and enjoy must 
be a God who comes down to me. He must come 
down to me in order that I may go up to Him. 
He must communicate with me. We must-have 
something in common; at the least we must have 
a common ground of approach to each other. 

In the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the infinite and the finite meet. God is 
present as the Eternal Son; and man is present by 
the human soul and body of our Lord: and, 
through this God-man humanity, all men have 
access to God. 


THE INCARNATION. 


FROM ‘‘THE ORIGIN OF EVIL,” ACT IIL, SCENE I. 
THE FIRST ARCH-ANGEL. 


Entranced, we saw, as saw we ne er before, 
Our very Lord at hand, who condescends 
To be exposed to very corporal touch ! 
Though not by hands of Angels highest, for 
The Sovereign Will is that He takes not on 
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The Angelic nature, which He shall pass by 

To appear before all worlds as Man, though Gop. 
Gop-man He, through each day of future time : 
Gop-MAN, through timeless ages without end. 
Yet He our Lord: the Universe’s Lord. 

The Lord of Angels; Lord of Man; of all. 

The Lord of all—beloved by all, as Lord. 
Beloved by us Arch-Angels, specially 

Indulged to see Him as our Lord so nigh. 

How beautiful His face, as in that veil 

Of the Divine Humanity !—exceeding 

Fair, all serene, most gentle, sweetly stooping 
To us of Angel nature ; yet prepared 

To be, as to the coming ones, a little 


Lower than Angels to be made, for aye. 


ACT IV., SCENE II. 
SONG OF PRAISE. 

The Infinite becomes a Man— 

The boundless lessens to a span. 

Creation ! see this wondrous thing : 

Angels ! beholding, rapturous sing. 

For Men, the High becomes the low— 

For Angels too, who godlier grow. 

The Lofty One, a child of Time! 
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That Earth-born ones may Heaven-ward climb. 
These Heavens, so wide, give way to Earth, 

At this the creature’s better birth. 

The Incarnation shall transcend 

All former glories—come to end. 


PRAYER FOR THE GRACE OF GOD. 
O God! do Thou us cause to be 
Nearer, till firmly joined to Thee. 
Behold the horrid depths of sin, 
For grace we flee to Thee ; within 
Thy lovely Courts, is no distress : 
Peace, yea assured Happiness 
Are there—For which Thee, God, we deeply bless. 


PARAPHRASE BY GILLESPIE OF OUR LORD’S PRAYER. 


Prayer. 
Our Fatuer who fillest all space, and art every- 
where present, who, nevertheless, dost manifest 
Thyself in a more glorious manner in certain 
regions to those spirits, angels and saints, and 
saints and angels joined in one, that are likest 
unto Thyself—who, therefore, dwellest in the 
heavens: Who, inhabiting eternity, art from 
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everlasting to everlasting—Unto Thee, O Our 
Father, do we come, that Thou mayest assist our 
mortal weakness, and aid us, defective in every 
good quality, while we further pray unto Thee, 
saying, i i 

May Thy Name be hallowed by us, even as 
Thou art blessed, and to be blessed for ever more 
by all creatures, especially by those whom Thou 
hast made like unto Thyself by their possession 
of reason and conscience. 

May Thy Kingdom come, even Thy Kingdom 
governed and regulated by the laws of unchanging 
righteousness, and love, and universal holiness, 
and may it prevail on earth even as it exists in 
Thy immediate presence in heaven; so that over 
all the earth men may love each other, and, loving 
their neighbours as brethren, may so love and 
serve Thee, in all lowliness of heart, yet with most 
earnest worship. 

May Thy Will, which is the only rule for the 
heavenly inhabitants, become the rule of our lives, 
who live on earth, that so living we may have, 
even while here, an earnest and foretaste of the 


exceeding great joy to be had in Thy celestial 
kingdom. 
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And seeing that we do hang so intimately on 
Thee, O Lord God, our heavenly Father, j 

Give us, according to our need, the things that 
are requisite, as for our bodies, so for our souls and 
spirits: Give us, in particular, this day bread 
convenient for us—food to sustain our natural 
lives, and nourishment and quickening for our 
real selves, our minds; so that our affections 
may become more and more set upon things 
which are above, where is the true good and the 
first beautiful. 

And, seeing that in all things we oftend, and do 
come short of the requirements of Thy most holy 
and perfect law, forgive Thou us all our trespasses 
against Thee, and also against our brother whom 
we have seen, so that, forgiving our brother his 
trespasses against us, we do hope for Thy forgive- 
ness of us who have so much more grievously 
trespassed against Thee. 

And may we, who are so weak and so frail, not 
be led into temptation: but if, in the course of 
the dispensations ot Thy wise yet at present 
inscrutable providence, we be tempted and tried, 
do Thou deliver us, so that we be not utterly 
enclosed in the snares of that evil one who gave 
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beginning to all the evil which is in this world by 
sin, and throughout Thy universe. Evil cannot 
be save in an evil mind; and we beseech Thee, 
O Lord our God, deliver us, Thy sons, from him 
who is only evil, being the father of it. Amen. 


PREACHING. 


If a preacher of the everlasting gospel knows 
but the grace of God in truth, he can preach to 
good purpose the gospel of that grace to him who 
is ignorant of it, even if he be a giant in human 
intellect. Nothing is so much worth knowing, 
and so hid from those who have it not, as the 
knowledge which relates to the things of the 
kingdom of heaven. 


THE BIBLE. 


We have the divine in the given contents of the 
communication; and we have the human in the 
channel through which the communication has 
flowed or, to speak more properly, floweth. 

The grand question is, Have we in, and with, 
this human of the scriptures the divine? Have 
we, in truth, a revelation from God? This is 


really the grand question for you and me. For 
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if that question falls to be answered in the affirma- 
tive, you and I have a God who has made Himself 
accessible to us; and a God accessible to us is the 
very thing you, brother, and I want. This is the 
very thing for which man, consciously or un- 
consciously, is everywhere longing, and indeed 
pining, yea, for which, as glorious though remote 
end, the whole creation itself groaneth and 


travaileth in pain. 


JOB AND ASTRONOMY. 


The theory and belief of many modern astron- 
omers lead us to look to the constellation named 
in the text [the constellation of the Pleiades] for 
that centre of the mighty whole round which all 
systems of stars rotate, and to which, in ever- 
lessening circles or astronomical vortices, all the 
stars in the universe are tending, and upon which 
all bodies will ultimately fall in. 

It is a most singular coincidence that in the 
oldest book (or one of the two oldest books) in the 
world there is a mysterious but obvious allusion 
to the connection between the constellation in 
question, and the affairs of our heavens, if not of 


our world, hung upon nothing. ‘‘Canst thou bind 
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the sweet influences of Pleiades?” is the pungent 
question put to Job by the august speaker of many 
wondrously deep-reaching interrogatories. Teas 
to be remembered that Job himself was an astron- 
omer who had considered the matter of this very 
constellation (chapter ix) ¥. 9). There was, there- 
fore, a profound astronomical question put to a 
practised astronomer in the country best fitted 
by nature, and most celebrated from the earliest 
ages, for astronomical observations. The country, 
too, where philosophers capable of supersensuous 
flights did sometimes make their appearance. At 
the present day we are but verifying the correct- 
ness of some of their intuitional glances. They 
proleptically announced what their higher nature 
saw; we, by positive handling and measurement, 
are discovering the reality of those ancient vati- 
cinations. To particularise, can any man doubt 
that Job (or the author of the book of Job, if 
you will) knew a great astronomical truth—even 
when looked at with the eyes of a follower of 
Sir Isaac Newton—when he said, or wrote, 
that God “stretcheth out the north over the 


empty place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing”? (xxvi. 7). 
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THE APOSTLE JUDE. 

How happened it that Jude, the apostle of our 
Lord, knew, before the era of the invention of the 
telescope, that the indescribably vast intersidereal 
spaces. are filled with an awful blackness? In 
fact, Jude (verse 13) describes the fate of a comet 
broken loose from its sun as well as a Herschell 
could do. 

THE BASIS OF RELIGION. 

The whole of religion, speculative and practical, 
rests on the one foundation of theism ; and the sole 
root-doctrine of theism is, there is a God. If this 
doctrine be satisfactorily established, and be firmly 
settled in men’s minds, the solid basis of religion 
is laid, and the superstructure may be advanced 
to completion. But if the doctrine be insecurely 
made out or be generally deemed to be so, the 
interests of religion at large cannot be on a safe 
and proper footing, and the ranks of infidelity 
may be expected to increase still more rapidly 


in accordance with the spirit of the times. 


TRUE MARRIAGE. 
That the feeling which brings together in- 
dividuals of opposite sexes, strangers hitherto, for 
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lifelong association is a fundamental part of our 
mental constitution; this is undeniable. That, 
moreover, the feeling is a distinct part of our 
nature admits of as little doubt. That it is not 
a mere imperfection but, on the contrary, is a 
true (relative) perfection is also a point which 
cannot be with propriety contested. Call the 
feeling in question passion if you will, still, ’tis 
certain and indisputable that the feeling does 
really exist; that it is a radical and distinct 
part of man’s nature, and cannot be classed 
among the mere imperfections and blemishes of 
our mental constitution. All these are, indeed, 
points which the true psychologist will readily 
concede. If one, through any perverseness, will 
not admit that genuine conjugal love, as an in- 
dispensable mental power or susceptibility not to 
be confounded with any other, presents the most 
heavenly sight to be seen on earth, being, too, a 
blessed thing in itself, he is bound at least to give 
another and a better account of the facts in human 
life which are patent to all. 


SIN. 


Sin is not merely an inactive passive principle, 
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flowing from a pure negation or privation, since 
sin, as concentrated source of evil in the universe, 
is active and virulent, and most virulent in its 
activity. 

* * * * 

All sin has for its inmost essence a principle 
of hatred to the very existence of the Lord God, 
and the order of nature instituted by Him. 

* * * * 

Sin, ugly and deadly excrescence upon the body 
of man’s world, that as a malignant cancer eats 
away bit by bit the member it preys upon, that, 
as a loathsome leprosy, gradually but too surely 
destroys the body it disfigures and disgraces, has 
for only possible issue entire annihilation. Sin, 
devouring, devouring, is a gigantic parasite which, 
last of all, does away with itself. 


THE PECULIAR OBJECTS OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Each of the four evangelists has his proem 
or introduction containing expressly or by impli- 
cation the main design of the writer, or that from 
which the same may be inferred, with greater or 
less clearness. Matthew and Mark give more in 
substance than in form that which embraces their 
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great object: while Luke and John give each a 
distinct formal proem, relating to the object so 
conspicuous in the author's horizon. The former 
couple, I may say, declare their purpose more by 
implication: the latter couple declare their's 
expressly. But the members of each division may 
be contradistinguished from each other; and 
indeed, were it advisable to pursue all the possible 
sub-distinctions, each member might perhaps be 
sub-distinguished from a member of the other 
bi-partition. To contradistinguish, then, Matthew's 
introduction relates to the (legal) physical 
genealogy of a (divinely conceived) human being ; 
Mark’s to a merely moral connexion of a certain 
historical personage (human or superhuman) with 
the divine existence. Again, Luke’s proem, with 
its reference to events accomplished among the 
then Jew-Christians, to eye-witnesses, and those 
who all along had been teachers of the Christian 
doctrines, to a system of previous verbal instruc- 
tion taken from the deliverances of the current 
catholic traditions: Luke’s proem, I say, is in 
exact contradistinction to that of John’s, as the 
proem of the last evangelist has exclusive reference 
to the divine nature and glory of his Hero, who, 
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as having had an antemundane invisible existence, 
was altogether out of the domain of human or 
created consciousness. 

To give a brief dogmatical statement : 


I. MATTHEW. 


The great special object of Matthew is to prove 
the Messiahship of Jesus, or that Jesus is the 
Messiah promised to the Jews: in other words, to 
evince from the Old Testament Scriptures or in 
conformity with them, taken in conjunction with 
the events in the life of Jesus, that “ This is Jesus, 
the King of the Jews.” As a matter of course, 
therefore, Matthew’s gospel is primarily for Jews: 
first, for the Jews of that day, and, second, for 
these of all subsequent times. And as evidence 
that those who would attain to Matthew’s end 
must use Matthew’s means, it is to be noted that 
persons seeking to convert Jews, or Jewish-minded 
persons of the present day, to Christianity, pursue 
no other course than seeking to show from the Old 
Scriptures that they testify of Jesus—the very 
course pursued by Matthew. 
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II. MARK. 


The chief special design of Mark is to set forth 
and prove that Jesus was a divinely commissioned 
teacher ; Mark’s medium of proof being the miracles 
wrought, and not the fact of Jesus’ Messiahship. 
Mark’s history was, therefore, primarily intended 
for the benefit of Gentile readers of that age in 
the first place, and in the second place of all sub- 
sequent ages. And those who have had to do with 
Gentiles, since Mark, must begin their method for 
conversion to the faith of Jesus where Mark 
began, namely, with setting forth and proving 
the miracles of Jesus. It is to be noted that the 
second evangelist proved, by setting forth with 
all the circumstances of time and place and 
person, the miraculous events he records. For 
he wrote so near the times of which he treats, that 
any, thinking it worth their while, could verify his 
account on the spot by an investigation of the 
fact-basis of the so recent tradition. 


III. LUKE. 


The great special purpose of Luke cannot be so 
easily stated in few words: however, Luke’s great 
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purpose has relation to the development of the 
humanity or human nature of that Jesus who, 
born of Mary, had, however, been conceived by the 
Holy Ghost. Lukes purpose is to detail the 
history of Jesus as “the seed of the woman,” with 
a constant eye to the private or personal aspect of 
the man. 
IV. JOHN. 

In the last place John has, for his peculiar 
object, the exhibition of the nature or personal 
character of the divine Logos, together with His 
character and offices, being incarnate: His nature, 
as the only begotten or proper Son of God: His 
character and offices as that true lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world. 

Thus if these views be correct it will be found 
that Matthew is to be so far opposed to Mark, 
and Luke to John, besides other oppositions which 
I do not touch on at present. Matthew’s great 
idea will be the proof of the Messiahship; Mark’s, 
the proof of a divine commission: while Luke, 
being contrasted so far with John, will dwell on 
the development of the humanity, as John will 
delight and expatiate in the contemplation of the 


divine glory of the common Saviour. 


% 
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GERMAN THEOLOGY AND POLITICS (1856). 

The vigorous and plodding mind of Germany, 
one of the eyes of Europe and of Christendom, 
has had no outlet for its spare spiritual activities 
in a political direction : and politics, in the large 
sense, concern themselves with the well-being of 
our race; and the greatest good to man is the 
universally interesting topic. Now the Govern- 
ments of Germany, especially the two great ones, 
of which one may say in this regard, Magna pars 
Jui, put to the ban each and every political publi- 
cation by means of their censors of the press 
before, and their manacles and dungeons behind. 
The stream of mental activity, therefore, prevented 
from rushing on freely, dammed up, must have 
exit otherwise. And by no other channel and 
course can it get all along to an outlet than by— 
theology, which presents the other face of the 
all-engrossing topic. As a consequence not a few 
Germans are, alas! theologians, whom nature 
intended for a widely different arena: and had 
there been opportunity for the proper exercise of 
congenital and acquired talents, and for the 


proper securing of a reputation and an income in 
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the wide field of German and European politics, 
the Teutonic fatherland would have had as sturdy 
politicians, or laborious political economists, some 
who have figured, under malign stars, as Bible- 
critics, debaters in sacred hermeneutics. 

For a number of years many of the great minds 
of Germany, the leading luminaries of the German 
people (notwithstanding “the German Catholic 
Church,” one cannot say nation) have taken an 
infidel direction. In the Germany of modern days 
there have been (1) naturalists (infra-rationalists ?) ; 
(2) rationalists; and (3) supra-rationalists or 
super-naturalists; epithets having relation to 
ground occupied with a reference to Revelation : 
with an immense residuum of persons composing a 
large class, compounded in the strangest and most 
anomalous manner of elements derived from the 
constituents of the three more specific classes. 
These persons are your hybrids, your creatures of 
uncertain species—irregular varieties! Men with 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never. 
But by no means a despicable minority (or 
majority?) of Germany’s great men have gone 
towards, if not quite over to, the infidel quarter, by 
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what names soever they may have distinguished 
themselves, or be distinguished by others. 


SHAKESPEARE'S RELIGION. 


How much debate has there been about the 
religion of Shakespeare, the man? No Shake- 
spearean commentator can tell us what it was. 
Shakespeare is so thoroughly objective—so very 
great a dramatist—an author, who so thoroughly 
loses sight of his own personality in the face of the 
populous world by which he has surrounded him- 
self, that from all Shakespeare’s plays, some of 
which have necessarily so much about religion in 
them, no man can answer even so plain a question 
as this: Was this immortal of the days of that 
undoubted Protestant Good Queen Bess a Roman 
Catholic or not? To pass over the solution that 
Shakespeare was by far too great a man to belong 
exclusively to any sect or party, that he was a 
Christian of too noble and magnanimous a type to 
have his sympathies confined within the narrow 
and mean trammels of a sect, is a solution care- 
fully to be eschewed by one wishing to disarm the 
shallow-pated and cruel-minded bigots of the day. 
I would simply remark that, while it is quite true 
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that owing to Shakespeare’s perfect objectivity 
we lose sight of the author of the dramas himself, 
could we but know the state of mind in which the 
author was, previously to his penning any of his 
truly religious passages, the problem would be no 
longer unsolved. Shakespeare would stand con- 
fessed for what sort of a man he was when—he 
happened to go to church. Could we know, in 
other words, what led Shakespeare to write his 
religious passages, so far as his own individuality 
entered or did not enter into the passages, then 
we would be able to tell, for all time to come, what 


was Shakespeare’s religion. 


STRAUSS AND THE DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS 
OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


The more the subject is reflected on in all its 
length and breadth, the more will one be struck 
with the fact of the special designs which, although 
they throw so much light upon the gospels, have 
not before had drawn to them the attention, in this 
particular way, of Bible critics. It required a 
Strauss to set the world of believers a-thinking in 
this direction. And contrary to his intention, and 
indeed in spite of them, Strauss may be found 
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to have been of signal service in causing to be 
strengthened the pillars of that edifice which he 
has done all that in him lay to level with the 
ground. So let him object yet more if he can, 
till he raise all the difficulties, and all the non- 
difficulties possible to be raised, let him not 
pause: all will turn to good. The Bible cannot 
be, in truth, the word of God if it cannot endure 
every investigation (an ill-conducted one excepted), 
how searching and sustained soever may be the 
scrutiny; and being, as it is, the word of the 
true and living God, every new objection will but 


set, ultimately, its divine original in a clearer light. 


INFIDELS AMONG MEN OF SCIENCE. 

There is another class of the infidel public who 
before men call themselves men of science, but 
who, in reality, are secretly unbelievers. With 
regard, therefore, to the secretly infidel among 
the men of science (unbelievers are they, though 
seldom disbelievers) there is a word in season to 
be said. 

Our gentlemen, then, of science, of each one 
and all of the physical sciences, must allow the 
application to themselves of their own great dictum, 


af 
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That each distinct science, and much more every 
great department in science, has its own rules, 
valid for itself, and effective for its own internal 
regulation ; and these rules are not to be meddled 
with, far less impugned, in a high-handed way, 
or by any short cut or indirect method, by any 
theologian or by any person whatever, be his 
science or philosophy what it may. Mineralogy 
might be given as an example of a single science ; 
and geology might be adduced as representing a 
whole class of sciences, such as botany, compara- 
tive anatomy, chemistry, and even mineralogy 
itself. The former is a science, while the latter 
stands for a departmental collection of sciences. 
Now, as touching the rule in view, the validity 
thereof shall by no means be called in question 
in this place. Far from it; for the rule, hela as 
settled, shall be founded on for a good reason of 
our own. 

If, then, it has been demonstrated, and the 
affirmation we go by is that it has been demon- 
strated, that the material universe is finitely 
extended and is of finite duration or began some- 
time to be, our men of science cannot be permitted 
to pooh! pooh! the demonstration. They must 
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meet it on its own ground and there controvert it 
and overturn it, or they must grant it. They 
dare not controvert it, simply because they are 
men of science; nor dare they by any side wind 
seem to blow it away, because their own rule 
forbids them to do so. Their own grand doctrine 
is, that every distinct science or philosophy, such 
as theism, or group of separate sciences, such as 
theology, has its own rules and method, for which 
it is answerable to the representatives of no other 
sciences nor set of sciences whatsoever. 

This being so, and it has been settled and fixed 
for ever by the physical philosophers themselves 
that it is so, our scientific gentlemen must look 
the matter fairly in the face. It is a position 
regarding that material universe which affords 
the basis for all their experiments and observations 
inductions and generalisations which is on the 
tapis; and the logical and metaphysical proof, 
touching the non-eternity of matter, being before 
them in a legitimate mode, it cannot be kicked 
contemptuously aside or away. As chemists, as 
anatomists, as zoologists, as geologists, as astrono- 
mers, as — what not? the natural philosophers 


cannot object their sciences as being, per se, a 
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sufficient opposing force to that demonstration by 
the metaphysical theist: and no man of science 
can lawfully travel out of his province and away 
from the straight path before him to start an 
objection incidentally, or by the way, while he is 
making an excursion in an irregular cross road. 
The objection must be directed to and against the 
demonstration itself. If it be drawn only from 
the particular pursuit of the savant, it cannot be 
but futile and vain, and, as being not in point, 
it must be dropped altogether. In a word, a man 
of science, any one physical science, cannot, as 
being simply a man of science, oppose a demon- 
stration of theism, since theism is itself a science, 
yea, when the truth is told, the science of sciences. 
For theism being true, all the sciences must hold 
of it; it, in turn, holding of none. Of the sciences, 
in fine, theism is the true head and chief, as well 
as the crown and glory. 

The affirmation therefore is that it has been 
demonstrated, demonstrated in the very strictest 
sense, that matter, finite in extension, is also finite 
in duration ; and so it began to be: Or, you may 
say, it had an absolute beginning. Geologists 


may dig and grope and better grope for centuries, 
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yea, for millenniums, in the bowels of the earth, . 
they may in the course of countless ages break 
down and reduce to powder and smallest dust 
every handful of the crust of the earth, but there 
will still be one thing which the geologists (taken 
as representing the men of science in general) 
cannot do. Keeping within their own province, 
they cannot interfere with the rigorous meta- 
physical and theistical proof that nature herself 
had an actual commencement. The matter of the 
world had an absolute beginning. It was created, 


having before had no existence whatever except in 
the thoughts of God. 


i 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GILLESPIE’'S VARIOUS WRITINGS s0 FAR AS 
Known. 


GILLESPIE was an assiduous writér, and contri- 
buted largely from at least 1833 to 1873. These 
contributions were nearly all on the theme which 
obsessed his mind and heart. 

An effort has been made to form a complete 
list and collect together all that he is known to 
have written. Traces of his work have been found 
sometimes only by reference, and some of the 
pamphlets can only be seen in reference libraries. 


The following list seems to comprise his writings : 


1833. An Argument a Priori for the Being and 
Attributes of God, containing the Being and the 
Natural Modes, and the Intellectual Attributes. 


1836. The third edition of a series of six 
papers entitled, An Exposure of the Unchristian 


and Unphilosophical Principles set forth in Mr. 
415 
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George Combe’s work entitled, The Constitution of 
Man considered in Relation to External Objects : 
being an Antidote to the Poison of that Publication, 
with index and appendices, 122 pages. The dates 
of the first and second editions are not known. 


1837. Combe versus the Heathen; or, a Proof 
from Facts of the Falsity of Mr. Combe’s Dogma 
concerning some Heathen Nations. This is a reprint 
of the sixth paper published in 1836, with a short 
preface, a copy of letter, dated 14th April, 1837, 
from the Institution of Science and Literature 
tendering to Gillespie their warmest thanks for 
his most efficient aid, and with various Reviews 
of Parts L, IL, III. and LV. of these six papers. 


1838. The Refuter Refuted; or, a Complete De- 
molition of the Refutation by Antitheos of the 
Argument a Priori for the Being and Attributes 


of God. 


1838. Argument a Priori for the Being and 
Attributes of God. Two parts (with appendix.) 


1840. An examination of Antitheos’ Refuta- 
tion : being a Defence of the Argument. 


1843. The Necessary Existence of God. New 
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edition, with table, MS. notes, and letter inserted 
(Glasgow University Library). 


1843. The Argument a Priori for the Being and 
attributes of God. Further parts containing 
Happiness and Goodness or the Transitional Moral 
Attributes. 


1854. Notes on some points of the Torbanehill 
Mineral Case written for the most part before the 
Jury Trial, Gillespie v. Russel, in July-August, 
1853, 8vo, pp. 17. 

CONTENTS. 

Definition of coal. 

Tests of coal. 

Alleged gradation of coals into shales and shales 
into coals, 

The Torbanehill mineral not an ordinary 
bituminous shale, but a new variety of 
bituminous shale; or, to all practical intents, 
anew mineral. 

Things having popular names not descriptive 
of the articles will be repudiated in a court 
of law. 

Analysis of British coals. 


1856. A book entitled, The Truth of the 
27 
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Evangelical History of our Lord Jesus Christ proved 
in Opposition to Dr. Strauss, the Chief of Modern 
Disbelievers in Revelation. This book was in- 
tended to be the introduction to a larger work, in 
_which the author was to vindicate, fully and in 
detail, the truthfulness of the evangelical history 
in opposition to Strauss and others. After 
Gillespie’s death it was reissued by his widow in 
1875 under the appropriate title of The Dis- 
tinctive Designs of the Four Evangelists. These 
titles explain its nature. It treats principally of 
the distinctive designs of the evangelists as to 
genealogies, Old Testament prophecies, the miracles, 
the development of our Lord’s humanity and the 
deity of our Lord. A critic writes: “Gillespie 
has done here against anti-supernaturalism what, in 
a preceding and masterly work, he has done 
against anti-theism.” 


1859. The Theology of Geologists as exemplified 
in the cases of the late Hugh Miller and others, 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


Hugh Miller’s exposition of the theology of 
geologists. 
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Observations on Hugh Miller’s exposition of the 
theology of geology. 

A review of the Rev. Paton J. Gloag’s Primeval 
World. Supplementary paper. 


APPENDIX. 

No. I. The Rev. J. Fleming—article in the 
Witness about him as a devout believer in 
Christianity and a prince in science. 

No. II. The Rev. J. Fleming. The correspondence, 
first and second series, &c. 

No. III. Hugh Miller on the Torbanehill mineral. 
The Torbanehill mineral: what it is not, and 


what it is. 


1863. The Necessary Existence of God. The 
Russel edition. 


1865. The Argument a Priori for the Being 
and Attributes of God. Further part containing 
The Relative Moral Attributes. 


1866. The Necessary Existence of God, being 
really the fourth edition of the Argument a Priori 
for the Being and Attributes of God, containing 
many treatises, notes, and appendices, and con- 


stituting an entire compact body of information 
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respecting the a priori method. A most interest- 
ing and valuable work. Besides other information 
it contains the following : 

An inquiry into the defects of mere a posteriori 
arguments for a God, treating of the argument 
from experience and of the argument from 
miracles. 

Reviews of the demonstrations of Locke, Samuel 
Clarke, Rev. Moses Lowman, Bishop Hamilton, 
Richard Jack, and Antitheos’s fallacies of Richard 
Jack regarding the Existence and Attributes of a 
Deity. 

Necessary existence implies infinite extension. 

An examination of Antitheos’s Refutation of 
the Argument. a Priori, with chapters on the 
relevancy of a priori argumentation for a real 
existence. 

The non-infinite divisibility of extension and 
of matter. 

The sentiments of philosophers concerning 
space—Des Cartes, Mrs. Cockburn, President 
Edwards, Newton, Clarke, Butler, Price, Locke, 
Addison, Tillotson, Milton, Antitheos, Reid, 
Stewart, Gleig, Gassendi, Episcopius, Leibnitz, Law, 
Watts, Brougham, Kant, Berkeley and others; and 
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the Argument a Priori for the Being and 
Attributes of God, an irrefragable demonstration. 


1869. The Jesus of History. This formed two 
portions of a long paper fully completed which 
appeared in a journal. 


1869. Atheism or Theism: being the great 
debate between Iconoclast (Charles Bradlaugh) the 
aceredited champion of British atheists, and 
others on the one side, and Gillespie on the other 
side. In the appendix to the complete edition of 
this book (published in 1872) appear several 


interesting brochures on cognate subjects. 


1870. The Argument a Priori for the Moral 
Attributes of God. Further part containing the 


complex or compound moral attributes. 


1871. A pamphlet on The Provableness of a 
God. Correspondence between Gillespie and the 
Bishop of Peterborough. 


1871. Fifth edition of the Argument a Priori for 
the Being and the Attributes of the Absolute One 
and the First Cause of all Things. Four divisions. 
The book suited to meet the arguments of 


atheists. 


* 
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1872. Sixth and final edition of the Argument 
a Priori for the Being and the Attributes of the 
Lord God the Absolute One and First Cause. Five 
divisions. The book suited to the believer. Con- 


taining a general scholium. 


1873. A volume of poetry entitled, The Origin 
of Evil: a celestial drama, published anony- 
mously. A second edition, issued by his widow, 
followed in 1875. The leading theme is meant to 
be a warning to atheists. Gullespie joins with 
others in upsetting certain Miltonic theories. His 
suggestions are, that evil germinated in the mind, 
and was, therefore, originally purely intellectual, 
not moral; and that the devil and his angels were 
not cast into hell at first but placed on earth in the 
early epochs of geological time in companionship 
with pre-Adamite monsters, where cruelty and 
death operated in a world of desolation ; and that 
these conditions existed when man was created. 
A trace of grim playfulness reveals itself here, 
as in some of his other less important writings, 
and shows that he possessed a fair sense of 
humour. 


The preface to a pamphlet by George Clarke, 
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entitled, The Absurdity of Materialism, completes 
the list so far as known. 

Although not written by Gillespie, the following 
four works may be noted here. The first was 
issued in 1882, and is a pamphlet entitled, A 
Vindication of the Argument a Priori for the Being 
and Attributes of God, by the Rev. Dr. Adamson, 
Edinburgh. Another is a book issued on behalf of 
Gillespie's widow in 1886, entitled The Historic 
Aspects of the a priori Argument, by Dr. Cazenove, 
Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary, Edinburgh. It consists of four public 
lectures delivered in Edinburgh and again in 
Glasgow. 

The Trustees of Gillespie’s widow reissued 
in 1906 the sixth edition of Gillespie’s Argument 
a Priori, with prefatory observations, and a brief 
sketch of the life and works of the author; and in 
1915 they issued a volume, entitled The Life and 
Teaching of W.H. Gillespie, with a Bibliography 
of the Ontological Argument. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GLOSSARY. 


THERE is here submitted for the use of the general 
reader of Gillespie’s writings a glossary of some 
Latin phrases, technical, philosophical and logical 
terms, and unusual words as employed by 


Gillespie. 

A parte ante . . From what precedes. 

A parte post . . From what follows. 

A posteriori . . From the effect to the cause. 

A priori . From the cause to the effect. 

Ab extra . From without. 

Ab intra . From within. 

Acme . . Perfection. 

Adscititious . . Additional, though not re- 
quisite. 

Adumbrate . . To shadow forth. 

Ahriman . Original evil principle. 

Androgynal . . Having two sexes. 
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Anthropology 


Anthropomorphist . 


Antithesis 
Apodictical 


(Apodeictical) . 


Apperception 
Architectonic 


Archetype 
Co-eval . 


Cogency 


Cogito . 


Complement . 


Concatenation 
Concomitant . 
Concrete 


Congeries 


Conservation . 
Consonance 


Consociation . 


The science of the nature of 
man. 

One who thinks of God in 
terms of humanity. 


Contrast. 


Evidentbeyond contradiction. 

Consciousness. 

Applied to principles of 
construction. 

The perfect idea of a thing. 

Contemporaneous. 

The power of compelling 
conviction. 

I think. 

What is required to complete. 

Linking together. 

Accompanying. 

Particular — Forming an 
actual instance. 

A collection of small bodies 
mixed together. 

Preservation. 

Agreement. 

Fellowship. 
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Corollary 


Correlate 
Defecated 
Deliration 
Dialectical 
Dictum. 


Educed . 
Empirical 
Enunciation . 
Hpilegomenon 
Equipollent . 
Ktymons 
Exempli gratia 
Ex hypothesi 


Expansion 
Hebdomadal . 


Hermeneutics 


Hypostasis 


Immutability 
In esse . 


An inference from a preced- 
ing proposition. 

To have a reciprocal relation. 

Cleansed from defilement. 

Mental aberration. 

Logical. 

A brief statement made 
authoritatively. 

Drawn forth. 

Resulting from experience. 

Distinct utterance. 

Concluding observation. 

Equivalent. 

Roots of words. 

For instance. 

By assumption. 

Unfolding combined with 
extension. 

Weekly: consisting of seven 
days. 

Interpretation. 

The substance or person of 
the deity. 

Unchangeableness. 

In actuality. 
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Id est 


In foro conscientia . 


In posse 

In se 
Ineffable 
Intuition 
Irrefragable . 
Lemma. 


Macrocosm 
Magna pars: fui 


Media 


Mode 
Monotheist 


Nemine contra- 
dicente 

Oscitancy 

Penultimate . 

Percipient 

Plenum 

Posited . 


Postulate 


Media concludendi. 


Mutatis mutandis . 
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GILLESPIE 
That is. 


In the court of conscience. 

In possibility. 

In itself. 

Unutterable. 

Immediate mental perception. 

Incontestable. 

A supposition assumed with- 
out proof. 

The universe. 

In which I had a great share. 

Middle or means. 

Grounds of proof. 

Manner of existing or being. 

One who believes that there 
is only one God. 


Circumstances being changed. 


Without opposition. 
Drowsiness. 

The last but one. 

That which perceives. 
Fullness of matter in space. 


Laid down. 


A necessary assumption. 
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Predicate 


Primordia rerum 
Proleptical 
Prolegomenon 
Psychological 
Qua 

(Juasi 
Ratiocination 
Scholium 


Scholium præ- 
positum 

Sempiternal . 

Simul et semel 

Sine qua non con- 
ditio . 

Subtile . 


Substance 


Substratum 


Subsumed 


What is affirmed or denied of 
the subject. 

The commencement of things. 

Anticipatory. 

Preliminary observation. 

Mental. 

So far as. 

As if. 

Reasoning from premises. 

A remark subjoined to a 
demonstration. 


A prefatory note. 
Everlasting. 


At one and the same time. 


An indispensable condition. 

Thin, acute. 

Being, or something which 
exists by itself. 

The substance supposed to 
furnish the basis in which 
the perceptible qualities 
inhere. 

Assumed in argument as true. 
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Supposita 


Syncategorematic . 


Synonym 


Synthetical 
Tantamount . 


Tenuous 


Tota et totaliter 
Unition 


Vaticination . 


Things supposed as true. 

A word that cannot be em- 
ployed by itself as a term. 

A word having the same 
meaning as another, or of 
similar significance. 

Constructive. 

Equivalent in signification. 

Rare or subtle—opposed to 
dense. 

In whole and altogether. 

Act of union. 

Prediction. 


CHAPTER: XII. 
THE Famous ToRBANEHILL MINERAL CASE. 


Ir is interesting to observe that while Gillespie 
gave of his best to reflect upon his fellow-men 
spiritual light, at the same time he was providing 
for them (by leasing the minerals under the estate 
of Torbanehill from which were obtained gas, 
paraffin and naptha) physical light. 

The estate of Torbanehill, some twenty miles to 
the west of Edinburgh, is situated in the parish of 
Bathgate and county of Linlithgow. It lies about 
a mile and a half to the south-west of the town of 
Bathgate. The burgh of Armadale is two miles to 
the west of that town. 

In the middle of last century the district 
surrounding the estate was principally rural, with 
one or more coal pits, although it lay amid 
extensive fields of coal, iron, limestone, and 
brickclay. 


The discovery of the Torbanehill substance, 
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commonly called “Torbanite,” arose through a 
casual prospector having picked up in a field on 
the estate a specimen of outcrop, which he thought 
was coal. Experiments with it satisfied him that 
it possessed a peculiar value, and it was submitted 
to experts, who gave very favourable opinions of 
it as a coal rich in oil. A mineral lease of coal 
was obtained, and ‘‘ Torbanite” was worked under 
this lease as coal. Its reputation soon spread. 
The news attracted the attention of all interested 
in mining. Adjacent properties were prospected 
and rapidly acquired by different companies who 
started operations. Smoky chimneys, pit-frames, 
dirt bings, and other mining impedimenta some- 
what changed the appearance of the district. Its 
character was also affected by the increased popula- 
tion, principally of the mining class. Bathgate 
and Armadale extended in size and importance. 
Armadale alone, a mere hamlet of houses in 1841 
which had then a population of 103, has now 
4739. This particular mineral was exhausted in 
about twelve years. Exploitation showed that 
the find was restricted to ground which formed 
a small basin two or three miles in diameter. It 
has never been found elsewhere in the United 
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Kingdom. Traces of something approaching it are 
said to have been found near Methil in Fifeshire. 

“ Torbanite,” while it lasted, was highly valued, 
and much of it was exported to America and the 
Continent for purposes of distillation. 

From this lease of coal arose acelebrated litigation, 
described as an arduous and unparalleled contest, 
which brought the most noted men of science, 
through their views as to what Torbanehill 
mineral really was and consisted of, into collision 
with each other. Many articles and pamphlets 
were written on the subject at the time, and the 
attention and interest of the general public was 
aroused. The lease was granted in 1850 by Mrs. 
and Mr. Gillespie to Messrs. Russel & Son for 
twenty-five years of “the whole coal, ironstone, ore, 
limestone, and fireclay (but not to comprehend 
copper or any other minerals whatsoever except 
those herein specified) in the lands of Torbanehill.” 
Several disputes on side issues, such as questions 
of definition of boundary, payments to experts, 
&c., were brought before the courts, with corres- 
ponding appeals, which are narrated in the Law 
Reports, the last case being decided in the House 


of Lords in 1871. 
28 
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But the leading case, which at the time aroused 
so. much interest in the country as one of the 
most famous cases in the courts, was that known 
as the Torbanehill Mineral Case (Gillespie v. 
Russel & Son). The summons is dated and 
signeted 11th May, 1852. Beginning on 29th 
July, 1853, as a trial before the Lord Justice 
General and a special jury of the issues for 
infringement of the lease, which lasted for six 
days, the case continued for seven years. 

The dispute of infringement arose out of the 
terms of the lease, the question being as to 
whether the Torbanehill mineral (which had been 
discovered by the lessees to be of extraordinary 
richness in oil) was a coal or a shale or sut generis, 
and was included in or excluded from the sub- 
jects leased. A large body of scientific and 
practical evidence of the most conflicting kind was 
presented to the court. 

Gillespie lost the case. Geologists are now 
agreed that ‘“Torbanite” is not a true coal, 
but a remarkably rich kind of oil shale, and 
that if the case were tried now, the verdict 
then given would be overturned. Gillespie 
appealed to the House of Lords, from which the 
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case was withdrawn in 1859, the parties in the 
action having come to an arrangement between 
themselves, whereby Gillespie greatly benefited. 

From the survey memoir on the oil shales of 
the Lothians the following references may be 
given) 

“The Torbanehill mineral is of a brown or 
nearly black colour, having a yellow or fawn streak 
without lustre and subconchoidal fracture. It 
shows parallel banding by splitting, and although 
‘homogeneous in appearance in the fresh state 
shows stratification when spent in the retort. It 
is non-electric. It is a mass of carbonaceous 
matter without structure mingled with stems or 
roots of trees showing structure, and the fossils 
were found throughout the bed and not merely 
on the surfaces of seams as is general in coal. 
There were no fish remains. When being mined 
or broken up it had a gaseous smell but after- 
wards, when breathed upon, it had a clayey odour. 
Pounded and moistened and worked with the 
hand it was adhesive enough to make a brick. 
It was very indestructible, and did not de- 
teriorate with weathering. The seam itself was 


covered by a close compact roof of cement-stone 
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and shale, perfectly water and air-tight. This 
covering had perhaps some connection with the 
formation and preservation of the mineral after 
submergence. Near basalt dykes it became a 
soft sticky brown substance resembling melted 
indiarubber. 

“In 1850 Mr. Young, of Young, Meldrum and 
Binney, took out a patent for the low temperate 
distillation of coal from Torbanehill gas coal, and 
in 1851, he was awarded a medal at the London Ex- 
hibition for the distillation of paraffin oil from coal. 
The Torbanehill mineral yielded the raw material 
for about a dozen years, much of it being used 
in Scotland and some being exported to America 
and the Continent for distillation. In 1862 the 
supply from this source was being exhausted and 
the material became too valuable and expensive 
for this industry, hence shale was resorted to. 
While the Torbanehill mineral yielded about 120 
gallons of crude oil per ton, the shales first used 
furnished 40 to 45 gallons. The Torbanehill 
mineral was the first substance used in Scotland 
for paraffin oil making, and ‘Torbanite’ is by far 
the best yet discovered for that purpose or gas- 
making.” 
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From the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 1913-14, the following may be noted: 

“Investigations into the nature of organic 
matter in oil shales began at the time of the 
famous Torbanehil] case in 1854, when experts 
attempted to settle the question as to whether the 
substance known as ‘Torbanite’ was a coal or an 
oil shale. Several witnesses at the trial (Gillespie 
v. Russel, Session Papers, 1854) maintained that 
the oil producing material in the mineral was 
of organic origin, while others pronounced it to 
be bituminous and produced by subsequent erup- 
tions.” 

A correspondent at Bathgate, familiar with all 
the circumstances, has recently supplied the 
following memorandum : 

“Torbanehill mineral, as it was called, was 
discovered in the late fifties, and the output was 
practically all secured by the late Dr. Young. 
The seam was comparatively a surface one, and 
towards the east end of the field was wrought in 
pit, the motor power of which was a horse. [The 
extreme depth of the pit shaft was about 40 
fathoms.] The seam varied in thickness from 
about a foot to fully three times this thickness. 
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“The mineral was exceedingly rich in oil—over 
50 gallons to the ton. The heavy oil, now used 
for lubrication, in those days was considered a 
waste product, as was the parafin wax, which 
some sixty years ago was constantly floating down 
the burn which flowed past the works. 

“ Sulphate of ammonia was also not recognised 
as one of the products. 

“ Torbanehill estate is roughly about 600 acres 
in extent, and the mineral seems to have been 
practically confined to that area. 

“A bing which was kept for some years took 
fire rather mysteriously over forty years ago, and 
in spite of steam fire engines slowly burned itself 
out, taking some months to do so.” 

In 1854 the Lord President of the Court of 
Session, after the trial, in reviewing the case 
as it stood at that time, made lengthy 
observations, from which the following passages 
may be extracted : 

“The object of the investigation gone into at 
the trial was to ascertain whether this substance, 
of which we had a large number of specimens 
presented to us, was or was not coal. Upon that 
point we had a great deal of evidence—of scientific 
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evidence. We had scientific gentlemen belonging 
to various classes. 

“T must say that in the course of my own 
experience I have never seen a case got up in 
the preparation with more care and industry than 
this one has been, and I have never seen a trial 
conducted with greater temper and talent and 
patience than this was, or with less of incidental 
mishap in the course of it. I have never known a 
case more thoroughly tried; and I must say that 
I do not expect ever to see a case more thoroughly 
tried than this case was. Such was my impression 
at the time, and such is my opinion now. 

“I do not know any case which has undergone 
a more thorough sifting than this case has under- 
gone. A mass of evidence of every kind and 
class was brought to bear from all parts of the 
island, of gentlemen of the highest attainments, 
and with the most perfect means of knowledge. 

“ The array of philosophers, if I may so call 
them, on both sides was most imposing, almost 
unexampled—men of the greatest eminence and 
celebrity that could be collected from both ends of 
the island. They gave their evidence with great 
apparent mastery of the subject and, so far as 
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I was capable of judging, with great precision, and 
with not less confidence than precision.” 

It was a famous case apart from the question 
involved, not only on account of the number of 
years it occupied, but for the exceptional number 
of expert witnesses that were examined, eighty 
having given evidence, including distinguished 
mining and civil engineers, geologists, mineral- 
ogists, chemists, botanists, microscopists, and coal 
managers. 

Gillespie’s- intellect predisposed him towards 
fundamental problems, and stimulated research 
along geological lines for the immediate purpose 
of the case. Among other practical contributions 
which he submitted to this inquiry, he printed 
notes on some points of the Torbanehill Mineral 
Case, which had been written for the most part 
before the jury trial. This led him into a field of 
inquiry to which, in after life, he returned from 
time to time. We may also refer to his important 
treatises on “The Theology of Geologists,” 
“ Review of Paton’s Primeval World,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GILLESPIE’S LATER YEARS. 


GILLESPIE had many difficulties to contend with, 
but obstacles only stiffened his character. Romance 
and tragedy of intense pathos touched his environ- 
ment. His mental faculties were more highly 
developed than the affections of his heart. He 
was an original thinker, of an ingenious, calm, 
reflective, and well-exercised mind, whose intellect 
(equally strong on the analytic and the syuthetic 
side) sometimes carried him into cold altitudes 
of dispassionate reasoning. He never wavered 
in his teaching that the existence of God is as 
demonstrable as that (to use his own words) the 
three inside angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. He never faltered in his writings, 
for he never doubted his mission. Opposition to 
his teaching braced him to test more carefully 
every link of his argument, persevere with his 


deliberate pen in a merciless contest with his 
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opponents, and press forward the claims of what 
he believed to be the truth. He invariably replied 
to all completed works which sought to demolish 
his arguments. As he proceeded with his life’s 
work he saw more clearly, as from Mount Pisgah, 
the perfect consummation of the archetypal plan. 
Any mist in his mind was gradually dispelled ; 
indeed, to many he seemed to attain to what 
might be called a naked brain. These charac- 
teristics made him unconsciously and gradually 
a man apart, and out of sympathy with social 
life. To add to his loneliness Gillespie had 
no children to enrich his nature and brighten 
his home. 

Gillespie, who was a man of simple habits, was 
highly conscientious, exact, methodical, and of 
stern impartiality, unswayed by feelings in his 
endeavours to act justly. The protracted nature 
of his intense studies produced periods of abstrac- 
tion, but those coming in contact with him found 
him urbane and considerate. He showed confi- 
dence in his employees, and gave personal attention 
to their needs. He took an active interest in im- 
proving the cottages of the poor, generously 
assisted the inmates in their financial and other 
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difficulties, and visited the sick. Servants re- 
mained with him practically for a lifetime, and 
on more than one occasion a son succeeded a 
father in Gillespie’s service. Shy to strangers, 
and clinging to old and tried friends, he was best 
liked by those who understood him best. Where he 
gave his trust he naturally expected that his interests 
would be attended to with faithfulness, intelligence, 
and accuracy. The masculine qualities of his mind 
were not always appreciated. Engrossed as he 
was with many schemes, some of which were 
never completed, his prolonged devotion to his 
work, his regard for exactitude and carefulness in 
detail often causing much deliberation, exposed 
him to the charge of being procrastinating and 
finical in some of his methods. 

Two incidents characteristic of Gillespie may 
be mentioned here. The first indicates his sense 
of humour, tinged with a certain amount of con- 
sideration. The other reveals his practical kind- 
ness in appreciation of youthful endeavour to 
acquire knowledge (in this case unhappily mis- 
placed), coupled with his idea of accuracy of detail 
in finance. They were narrated in something like 


the following terms :— 
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Gillespie’s secretary was a benign old gentleman 
of excellent manner, not too sharp in catching a 
point. For some reason Gillespie became dis- 
satisfied with him and determined to teach him 
a lesson. Calling him to his study Gillespie said : 
“Tam not pleased with one of my acquaintance 
with whom I have been communicating, and | 
mean to tell him so. Sit down and write to my 
dictation.” After dictating a lengthy epistle he 
told his secretary to retire to his room, consider 
it carefully, and then return to him and point out 
any addition or improvement that might be made 
on the letter. After a time the secretary came 
back saying he saw nothing to alter, and had 
copied it out. ‘‘ Good,” said Gillespie, “but the 
importance of the letter is such, I would like you 
to copy it over again, writing very carefully in 
your best style.” Again the secretary, who now 
knew the contents of the letter by heart, returned 
with the fresh copy. ‘ Excellent,” said Mr. 
Gillespie, “just address the envelope and post it 
at once.” At the same time he proceeded to 
leave the room. “But,” called the secretary 
after him, “you have not told me the name and 


address of the gentleman to whom it is to be 
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sent.” Turning round before he closed the door, 
Gillespie said, “ Address it to yourself,” then 
went out. 

The other incident was told me by a well-known 
Edinburgh lawyer as a reminiscence of his boy- 
hood. 

He was alone in his father’s business-room 
engrossed in reading a novel (of a school that 
Gillespie would not have approved) when the 
door was opened by a servant and Gillespie was 
announced, desiring to see the lad’s father. Going 
over to where the boy was sitting Gillespie asked 
what he was reading. Luckily the book happened 
to be open at a page where a chapter commenced 
with the description of a primeval forest of great 
beauty. Looking over the passage Gillespie said: 
“I am delighted to see you inform your mind so 
well, which shows much promise for you in the 
future. Few young men spend their time so 
usefully. To buy another book, or what you 
think you require, accept this half-crown.” After 
Gillespie’s death the recipient mentioned the cir- 
cumstances to Gillespie's secretary, who said: 
“Now I understand. Mr. Gillespie instructed 
me to enter in his cash-book that he had paid 
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you half-a-crown on a certain date. I have 
wondered what it could have been for.” 

In his later years Gillespie, naturally unobtrusive 
and unostentatious, lived in comparative seclusion, 
principally at Mineral Villa (now known as The 
Sheiling), Stirling. In referring to this house 
Gillespie wrote : ‘“ The Mineral Villa lies due south 
of the Queen’s Park, and to the immediate north 
of the still more famous Gillies’ Hill, so well known 
in Scottish story ; and that country house is thus 
in one of the most healthy neighbourhoods of the 
ancient burgh of Stirling, which itself is not far 
from the mildest of Scottish watering-places, the 
Bridge of Allan. It is believed that a Government 
Commission of some kind reported, once on a time, 
that the neighbourhood in question, including the 
site of the house alluded to, is one of the most 
healthy to be had. The sub-soil is composed of 
dry sand and gravel; a sub-soil not unlike that 
of London, to which London owes much of its 
peculiar healthiness.” 

In 1875 Gillespie passed away, and his body 
was buried on a grassy slope near the little knoll 
in the picturesque cemetery at the top of the town 
of Stirling, a suitable resting-place, his mother 
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having been born at Killearn, a property near the 
village of Kippen some ten miles from the town, 
and in the county of Stirling. An impressive 
monument with a suitable inscription marks the 
grave. A beautiful stained glass memorial window 
was placed by his widow in the Gillespie Memorial 
Hallat Kippen. Above this window, some distance 
apart, there is a small stained-glass window of oval 
shape, in which the Arms of Gillespie and Honyman 
are quartered in the same escutcheon. Equipped 
with a good library, this hall was associated with 
the memory of Gillespie’s mother, whose death 
shortly preceded his, and to whom he was a 
devoted son. An oil painting of this lady is hung 
in a medical board-room in London. A photo- 
gravure of this picture is here given. For some 
reason unknown to Mrs. Gillespie’s Trustees, the 
memorial window was removed before Mrs. 
Gillespie's death. The Hall, by Trust Deed, 
was conveyed by her (under conditions) to 
Trustees for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Kippen. 

Stirlingshire can claim many men of eminence 
since the days of George Buchanan, the prince of 


Scottish scholars. 
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We are often too apt to value a gift by con- 
‘siderations of our appreciation of the messenger 
who brought it. Carlyle (perhaps prophetically 
describing himself as portrayed in after years by 
Froude) in his essay on Burns writes of the poet 
as appointed to hold a great light guiding humanity. 
One gathers that Gillespie valued his mission more 
than himself, and gladly would stand behind his 
great argument and be overlooked, if only in 
holding up the truth he taught to his fellow beings 
he thereby convinced them of the certainty of an 
Eternal Father. 

From the material at the writers disposal 
enough has been extracted to interest and satisfy 
a serious reader. There has been an advantage 
in considering Gillespie’s life and writings at this 
interval of time. Circumstances which once 
assumed preponderance are now forgotten. We 
are in a better position and are enabled with a 
better balance to consider his merits justly. 

As the effect of a picture is caught by standing 
at a proper distance from it, and in a good light, so 
one can now view the lineaments of Gillespie’s 
character; and as the effect of a completed 


structure of noble proportions can be better 
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judged after the scaffolding is taken down, and 
the style of architecture defined in bold relief 
amid the clear light of day, so now (amid the 
debris of much that was ephemeral) one can esti- 


mate the value of his teaching. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. GILLESPIE. 


GILLESPIE had the good fortune to have for a 
wife an excellent lady who understood him, 
sympathised with his efforts, encouraged them, 
and made his surroundings congenial. She 
survived him for ten years. 

Like her husband she was unobtrusive, unostenta- 
tious, and methodical. She had four residences 
in which she stayed according to the season of 
the year. She resided in spring at Trinity, where 
her house overlooked the Firth of Forth, in 
summer at her estate of Torbanehill, in autumn at 
Stirling, and in winter at- Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. This enabled her to obtain time for 
meditation and reflection, while keeping in touch 
with many leaders of thought of her time. Her 
Christian character and her sympathy with the 
development of Christian life in others evinced 
the deep sincerity oe convictions. She 
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preferred the society of a few congenial friends to 
the throng of casual acquaintances in Society. 

She was a Scottish lady of gentle voice, reserved 
manner, and amiable disposition, of high thinking 
and simple tastes, who, possessed of an unselfish 
heart and a thoughtful and tolerant mind, lived 
for the needs of others and great causes, and found 
pleasure and satisfaction in service, and in 
administering her wealth for the benefit of 
humanity. She had many friends among ministers 
and students, from whom she was glad to hear of 
doors of opportunity. Many individuals struggling 
with distress of various kinds thanked God that 
she had cared for them. Great movements, not 
necessarily popular, enlisted her sympathy and 
received her financial support. The protection of 
the animal world from unnecessary cruelty by man 
was a cause in which she was deeply interested. 
For the best essay on ‘Vivisection: Is it 
Justifiable ? ” she presented a prize of two hundred 
guineas. On one occasion she travelled to the 
Continent in the interests of those who desired to 
ameliorate the conditions of the bull fights in 
Spain. 

She took a deep interest in the district in which 
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her estate was situated, particularly in regard to 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the people. 
Among other practical instances of financial 
assistance to the neighbourhood, she gave two 
hundred pounds to assist a struggling and 
enterprising Presbyterian congregation, and a 
perpetual endowment (under conditions) of ten 
pounds yearly to the Trustees of a small Wesleyan 
chapel then being built. 

In 1876 she endowed in memory of her husband 
a lectureship in Geology, to be called the Honyman- 
Gillespie Lectureship. The lectureship was 
attached by the Deed of Foundation to the Chair of 
Natural History in Glasgow University, but power 
was given to Trustees to withdraw it from that Chair 
and to attach the income to the Chair of Geology 
there, when founded, These ‘Trustees have 
exercised that power, and now pay over the annual 
income of the lectureship to the University Court 
to augment the salary of the Professor of Geology, 
the Chair of Geology having been founded in 
1903. 

Literary men of expert knowledge were engaged 
by her to prepare and circulate pamphlets on 


burning topics of the day. Indeed, wherever 
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philanthropy or knowledge called for aid, her 
purse seemed to open and her interest awake. 

Mrs. Gillespie took special pleasure in encourag- 
ing her young friends in their educational career, 
if she recognised talent in them and believed them 
to be industrious in their studies. More than one 
of the successful medical men and scientists of 
to-day owe their position to her generosity whilst 
they were at college. 

The medical schools had a great attraction for 
Mrs. Gillespie. Her desire was to found or to assist 
in founding a new school of medicine. By her Will 
three-fourths of the residue of her estate were set 
apart for this purpose. The Court of Session 
sanctioned a scheme which meets the present 
demands. This interim scheme has now been in 
operation for over ten years and is working 
successfully. 

Always deeply impressed with the value of her 
husband’s literary efforts, and conscious of the 
eminent position to which he had attained as an 
original thinker, Mrs. Gillespie intended during 
her lifetime to found a course of lectures to treat 
of such themes as The Being and Attributes of 
God, the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
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Truth of Christ’s Religion, or other cognate subjects. 
The tenure of the lectureship was to be unde- 
nominational. The first course was delivered in 
1884 in Edinburgh, and again in Glasgow, by Dr. 
Cazenove before named, on the historic aspects of 
the a priori argument. These lectures were 
published in book form in 1886. Mrs. Gillespie 
died before arrangements were made for the 
delivery of a second course, and nothing further 
has been undertaken in regard to this matter. 

Believing that the continuous circulation of her 
husband’s works would benefit posterity by turn- 
ing many towards God, she further by her Will 
bequeathed for that purpose the remaining one- 
fourth of her residue estate. 

She held her wealth in trust as one who must 
give account, and was careful in personal details of 
finance. 

The following incidents, indicative of (1) her 
public spirit and tolerance; and (2) her belief in 
the family altar may be noted. 

Mrs. Gillespie took an unusual interest in 
politics for a woman of her time. She read and 
thought much on the subject. Her writing and 


conversation revealed excellent knowledge, and 
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a good grip of any cognate points under discussion. 
Although the demand for votes for women was still 
in embryo, she held broad and strong views, that 
were advanced without suggesting the recent 
attitude of the militant suffragette. One morning, 
after some interesting conversation on this subject, 
she drew the present writer’s attention to her 
gardener, who was working on the lawn in front of 
the window. She said she had landed property in 
four counties, and if she had been a man she 
would have had four votes. Notwithstanding her 
greater interest and her intelligent following of 
national affairs she was precluded from voting, 
being only a woman ; but her gardener, who had 
little or no interest at stake, always exercised his 
right to vote. The provoking thing was that, as if 
to show his dogged Scottish independence, not- 
withstanding her information and advice given to 
him, he was always pleased after an election to 
tell her that he had voted contrary to her opinion. 
He was still gardener at Mrs. Gillespie’s death, 
and received a legacy under her Will. 

She had a strong belief in the importance, now 
so much overlooked, of family prayers. Every 
morning her guests and the servants of her house- 
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hold were convened. At the far end of the room 
the widowed lady, as head of the house, stood 
alone, and solemnly and reverently read the 
lessons and prayers for the day. The’ service was 
always impressive, and left in the mind a hallowed 


atmosphere. 
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COoAPTER XV 
Mrs. GILLESPIE’s TRUSTEES. 


Mrs. Honyman GILLESPIE, who died in 1886, by 
her Trust-Disposition and Settlement directed her 
Trustees, as soon as conveniently might be, after 
fulfilling certain purposes of the Trust (which 
included munificent benefactions, a continuance of 
like generous acts in her lifetime) to apply a 
specific sum, which formed a considerable part of 
her estate, for the purpose generally of extending 
the circulation of the works of her late husband, 
“ sọ as to keep his memory and teaching alive.” 
Her Trustees, at a meeting in December, 1905, 
decided that the time had arrived when this 
provision could be proceeded with, and resolved 
to begin to carry it into execution by at once 
reprinting the Argument a Priori for the Being 
and the Attributes of the Lord God, the Absolute 
One and First Cause (Sixth or Theists’ Edition), 


being Gillespie’s latest and most important work, 
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prefixing a Sketch of his Life and Works. This 
volume has now a circulation of eight thousand 
copies. It was also agreed to leave the other books 
to be taken up at such time and in such order and 
form as the Trustees shall deem advisable. 

The Trustees reissued the volume, being of 
opinion that their effort would be acceptable to a 
large body of the reflective public. 

Since then serious students have spontaneously 
given abundant testimony to the acceptability of 
this remarkable book, referring to it as highly 
valued, and in many quarters much needed. 

Not only in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies but in some parts of Europe, America, 
Africa, Asia, and distant islands, it has found a 
favourable reception. 

The late King Edward was graciously pleased to 
accept a copy. Officers of state of the highest 
rank, dignitaries of the Church of England, 
clergymen of various denominations, lords of 
Session, professors of the Universities, and dis- 
tinguished men of letters at home and abroad have 
communicated their approval of this unique book. 

The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge and 


other great seats of learning have added this 
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work to their libraries. The controversialists who 
carry on the campaign against atheism in Hyde 
Park and other public places have received 
strength from its teaching. 

To the oriental mind the book has also appealed. 
Natives of China and elsewhere have written 
regarding it. In particular a request for copies 
has come from a college in Japan, and an appli- 
cation has been received for permission to translate 
the volume into a language spoken by millions of 
people in India. 

The Trustees also awarded two prizes, of £100 
and £50 respectively, which were offered for the 
best two essays estimating the value of Gillespie’s 
teaching as contained in his Argument. When 
this competition was advertised the book was 
offered for sale at a nominal price. Over fifteen 
hundred copies were sold within a short time. 
One’ hundred orders came from France, America, 
India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
Lagos, and West Indies. 

The examiners in their report to the Trustees 
stated that seventy-one essays were presented for 
adjudication. Twenty-nine were ranked as superior 
and subjected to a further test, in which special 
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note was taken of the general plan, of expository, 
critical, and speculative ability, of theological and 
philosophical learning, and of literary skill. 

The examiners added that they desired to 
express the opinion that the response evoked by 
the Honyman- Gillespie Competition had been 
remarkable in quality, and that it had manifestly 
engaged the interest and stimulated the intel- 
lectual activity of a large body of gifted and 
learned men. 

In regard to this competition the following 
analysis is given of the seventy-one essays pre- 


sented for adjudication :— 


FROM. LADIES. CLERGYMEN. LAYMEN. TOTAL. 
England 1 15 rO WEIG 
Scotland Ta 21 PACES 
Wales 2 pots 3 
Ireland l l WE Ss 2 
India ne 1 pe 1 
New Zealand l ave ghd 
Barbadoes 1 = 1 
France 1 = l 
Germany X i 
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Further efforts have been made by the Trustees 
to keep Gillespie’s memory and teaching alive. 
The members of the Young Men’s Guild and of the 
Women’s Guild of the Church of Scotland were 
invited through their Guild Committee, on behalf 
of the Trustees, to compete for the best essay on 
the Argument. Gold medals and suitable prizes 
were awarded. 

A separate competition on similar lines was 
carried through by the Welfare of Youth Com- 
mittee of the United Free Church of Scotland 
for their young people. Professor Shaw, the ad- 
judicator of the latter competition, says: “ It may 
be suggested that the subject was, perhaps, on the 
whole, beyond the intellectual development of the 
essayists. Not a few essays bear evidence of a very 
careful and thorough consideration of the subject. 
On the whole Gillespie's book has fulfilled the 
function of stimulating independent thought.” 

When the World Missionary Conference was 
held in Edinburgh, each of the members had an 
opportunity of carrying back to their respective 
countries a copy of the Argument. The same 
privilege was given at the International Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
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The Trustees further prepared and issued a book 
entitled, “The Life and Teaching of William 
Honyman Gillespie,” which included a popular 
exposition of his great work, and had appended to it 
a specially prepared Bibliography of the Ontological 
Argument. This book has been favourably received, 
and some five thousand copies are in circulation. 

During the recent great war information came 
from those interested in the welfare of our soldiers 
and sailors that, amid the enormous amount of 
literature which was being sent to the seat of 
war, many of our thoughtful fighting men missed, 
and sought for, books of a serious nature. The 
Trustees met this desire by sending both to our 
men abroad and to those then at home many 
copies of this book, which were gratefully acknow- 
ledged by those in charge of sending literature to 
the camps. Many private letters of thanks and 
inquiry have been received from the recipients. 

By these and such like means Gillespie's 
memory has been kept alive, and his teaching 
has found a place and influenced thoughtful men 
throughout the civilised world. 


LORIMER AND CHALMERS, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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